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730,000 PEOPLE WILL ENIOY 
D1. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


usical Backbone of the Production Will 
Be a Symphonic Orchestra of 
50 Musicians 


A cool three-quarters of a million peo- 
ble this summer will enjoy the 87 per- 
Mormances of St. Louis’ unique Municipal 
Opera, beginning June 4 and, coming to a 
lose on August 29. The mere number of 
ithe people it serves with the finest avail- 
lable light musical entertainment, Munici- 
pal Opera is an impressive thing. The 
estimated attendance 





Mikado,” from “The Prince of Pilsen” to 
“The Bartered Bride.” 


The musical backbone of those produc- 
tions—they know—will be a symphonic 
orchestra of 50 musicians, recruited from 
the ranks of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and many of them first-desk men. 
They know there will be a splendidly- 
trained singing chorus of $2 fresh young 








AF. OF L MAKES Bla 
GAINS IN’ MEMBERSHIP 


Total Nears 4,000,000 Mark; Late 
Report Reveals 1,881,709 New 
Members Since Ayg., 1933. 


By A. F. of L. News Service. 

WASHINGTON; D. C.—The paid and 
reported membership of the American 
Federation of Labor on May 20, 1937, was 
3,908,505, which shows an increase of 
1,881,709 over the membership for the 
year ending August 31, 1933, according 
to a statement issued here by Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary-treasurer. 

“The affiliated unions, including the lo- 
cal trade and federal labor unions, and 
not including the ten national and inter- 
national unions that stand automatically 
suspended since September 5, 1936,” Mr. 
Morrison said, “show an increase since 
September 1, 1936, of 485,409 paid and 
reported members over the average mem- 
bership for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1936.” 








LEGIT. THEATRE ATTENDANCE 
LEAD W. P.A. PRODUCTIONS 


Comparative Figures Now Available 
For Both Federal ‘and 


Broadway Dramas. 


—— 


NEW YORK.—Whether or not the com- 
plaints of Broadway legit managers that 
the WPA Federal Theatre is cutting into 
private enterprise are justified may now 
be more adequately aired, comparative at- 
tendance figures being available for both 
Federal and Broadway drama. Since the 
Federal Theatre’s drama units began to 
function in New York in December, 1934, 
and up to January 1, 1937, the WPA pre- 
sented 68 so-called “professional produc- 
tions” for a total of 2,369 performances to 
a total attendance of 2,161,452. According 
to a previous check-up on Broadway 
commercial theatre attendance records as 





for this, its 19th sea- 


on, isn’t a matter of 
ess-work. Last sea- 
on the Municipal 
Dpera attendance 
figures missed the 
hree-quarters of a mil- 
ion mark by less than 
2,000. Growth has been 
low, but constant and 
onsistent. The rec- 
rds show, in the 
wourse of 18 years, an 
ttendance of 9,166,011. 
‘An average over that 
eriod of more than 
alf a million a year! 
But the first season 
w Only 159,725 pass 
through the opera's 
mtrance gates! Not 
until 1926 did attend- 
mce first reach the 
half million mark! 
Before the close of 
ast season thousands 
pf season seat sub- 
ribers had reserved 
heir same seats again 
his year. All through 
he winter, new sea- 
on subscribers have 
been added to the 
rolls, old subscribers 
have been renewing. 
Purchasers of summer 
pntertainment buy 
‘sight unseen” in St. 
ouis, thanks to 18 
years’ experience with 











A TYPICAL SCENE AT THE MUNICIPAL OPERA, FOREST PARK, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


indicated by statistics 
on the distribution of 
The Playbill, 18,000,000 
programs were dis- 
tributed during the 
combined 1934-35 and 
1935-36 seasons. Play- 
bill distribution is of 
course not to be taken 
as an exact indication 
of Broadway attend- 
ance, but it is a close 
approximation. 

One important fac- 
tor to be remembered 
in connection with the 
Federal Theatre's 
statement that it is 
creating a new audt- 
ence and is not cutting 
into the commercial 
theatre is that houses 
used by the FTP are 
not concentrated in 
the Times Square area, 
some of them lying on 
the fringe of this sec- 
tion, some of them 
being completely out- 
side it though still in 
Manhattan, and others 
being in Harlem and 
Brooklyn. On the 
other hand, the Fed- 
eral Theatre has. con- 
sistently increased its 
rate of production, 11 
plays being produced 
since January 1, 1987. 

Other pertinent facts 
covering the career of 








Municipal Opera. 
They know what they like. 
what they want. 
are going to get. 
First of all they know they will have 
their choice of the 10,000 seats in the 
breeze-swept Municipal Theatre in the 
heart of St. Louis’ 1,700-acre Forest 
Park. They know they will be a part of 
happy care-free democratic throng 
which will include hundreds of friends, 
nany of them “Municipal Opera friends” 
ho have grown dear through years of 
ociation first formed in that great com- 
munity theatre. 
They know they will enjoy a repertory 
12 productions, some of; them old 
from the great days of operetta, 
» of them the most fascinating musi- 
romances from the great stage suc- 
of today. Some of them will verge 
pon musical comedy; some upon grand 
For instance this year’s offerings 
te from “Robin Hood” to “The Great 
” from “Louie the 14th” to “The 


They know 
They know what they 





voices. They know that for each produc- 
tion a special cast of singing stars, fea- 
tured dancers, character actors, and fam- 
ous comedians will be especially recruited. 
Municipal Opera has no stock company, 
unless a little group of half a dozen 
understudies and utility players can he 
dignified by such a name. New faces and 
old favorites, each year, among the stars. 
Wm. C. Fields, Irene Dunne, Cary Grant 
and Allan Jones went direct from Munici- 
pal Opera to their suecesses in Holly- 
wood’s motion pictures. Others, like Bea- 
tricé. Belkin, Yvonne D’Arle and Ralph 
Errole, have gone straight from the stage 
in Forest Park to the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. 

The people who will fill that three- 
quarters of a million seats in the course 
of Municipal Opera’s 19th season also 
know that they will feast their eyes on 
a series of productions of unrivalled 
beauty; for Municipal Opera doesn’t want 
to make a profit and by its charter is for- 


(Continued on Page Highteen) 





American Tobacco Company 
Signs Tobacco Workers’ Pact 

DURHAM,’ N. C.—The American To- 
bacco Company has signed a union agree- 
ment -with the locals of the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union, covering 
plants in Durham, Reidsville, N. C., and 
Richmond, Va. Local Unions Nos. 182, 
183 and 192 were successful in breaking 
through with an agreement with one of 
the “Big Four” tobacco concerns, 

Workers received increased wages of 
5 and 7 per cent, the 40-hour work week, 
time and a half for overtime work, double 
time for Sundays and holidays, with eight 
holidays specified. Piece-work rates were 
adjusted accordingly. Outstanding, of 
course, is the fact that the local unions 
are recognized as collective bargaining 
agents. 





the New York FTP 
since it began to func- 
tion, in September, 1934, and up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, are: 

1. Vaudeville project has given 1,753 
performances to an attendance of 623,568, 

2. Circus project has given 350 per- 
formances to an attendance of 292,650. 

3. Marionettes, 1,096 performances to 
attendance of 636,002. 

4. Amateur drama, 1,902 performances 
to attendance of 684,276. 

5. Classes, 58,186 performances to at- 
tendance of 1,591,793. 

6. Motion pictures, 1,725 performances 
to 302,279. 


7. Radio, 300 broadcasts. 


8. Grand totais for all divisions on the 
New York FTP are 67,370 performances 
to an attendance of 6,078,020 for two 
tee as three months ending January 
1, 1937. 


9. Earliest New York FTP activity on 
record is credited to the Variety pro: 
some 30 units going out around 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Official 
BUSINESS 
Compitlal te oials. 


310—Augusta, Ga, 
322—-Red Bluff, Calif. 
416—Hornell, N. Y. 
435—Tuscaloosa, Ala: 
447—Savannah, Ga. 
450—lIowa City, Lowa. 


CHARTER LAPSED 
686—Apollo, Pa. 


CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP 

? ISSUED 

A 738—William Jones, Jr. 

A734—Paul Lewis. 

A-735—Edward -Riekert. 

A-786—Gene Barrick. 

A737—Princess Lei LeHua. 

A.738—Willie Kaiama. 

A 7™39—Wm. G. Wassum. 

A 740—Doris Claar. 

A 741—BEvelyn Schloss. . 


CONDITIONAL TRANSFER CARDS 
ISSUED 














275—Robert Hauser. 
_276—Herman C. Reed. 

277—-Don Kaye. 

278—Nick Altroth. 





DEFAULTERS 
A. Lamantia, El Coronado Club, Hous- 
ton, Texas, is in default of payment of 
$797.86 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered. 





George Katz and J. P. Williams, De- 
Luxe Theatres, Akron; Ohio, are in de- 


fault of payment of $339.00 due mem: | 
A. F. of M. for services | 


bers of the 
rendered. 





Hershel Johnson, Palais Royal, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., is in default of $330.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





John Bedinger, Wichita, Kans., is in 
default of payment of $75.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 


Mr. Zeidt of Hart’s Beauty Culture 
‘\Gehool, Philadelphia, Pa., is in default of 
payment of $38.50 due members of the 
A. F. of M. for services rendered. 








Jesse J. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., is in 
default of payment of $500.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 


Al Quodbach, Hollywood, Calif. is in 
default of payment of $1,058.05 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered, 


Winnipeg Fur Workers’ Union No. 91, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, is in default of 
payment of $25.00 due members of the 
A. F. of - for services rendered. 











Samuel H. Carpenter, Fairmont, W. Va., 
is in default -of payment of $138.00 bal- 
ance due members of the A. F. of M. for 
services rendered. — 


Joe Allen, Monarch Club, Monarch Hall, 
Gary, Ind,, is in default of payment of 
$45.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services réndered. 


Jonn. Mattin, Phitsdeiphis, Pa, fs in 
default of payment of $67.00 due mem- 











bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 
Jerry Doner, Philadelphia, Pa., is in de- 


fault of permemt of $25.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 


Hal De Ritter, Paterson; N. J., is in 
_ fault of payment of $65.00 due members 
| af the A. F. of M, for services rendered. 


ae perm Grey, Chicago, Ill, is in default 
4 of $7.00 due members of the 


















Sete Cane. is in 4 
regs Ra MR 


Twenty Cénts.a Year | 





The Young Republican Organization of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill., is in default of pay- 
ment of $65.00 due members of the A. F. 
of M. for services rendered. 





Russell Smith, Quincy, III. is in default 
of payment of $75.00 due members of the 
A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





t. Joseph? Condors, Kelayres, Pa., is ‘in 
default of payment of $39.24 due ‘the In- 
ternational Musician for advertising. 





’Harl Williams, Los Angeles, Calif., ‘is 
in, default of payment of $31.25 due ‘the 


International Musician for advertising. 





di. Carson Riley, Lewes, Del., is in de- 
fault of veyres of $1,100.00 "due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered, . < 





_REMOVALS-FROM SUPPLEMENT 


TO NATIONAL UNFAIR LIST 

Horace Walker (Happy MHullinger), 
Washington, D. C. 

Wood’s Auditorium, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mayfair Club, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

American Legion Hall, Ben Macknof- 
sky, Mgr., Scranton, Pa. 

Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity, 
N. Y. 

Riverside Park Pavilion, Ed. Cole, Mer., 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Marti, Al, and His Orchestra, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Summit Hote], 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Shore Acre Gardens, H. Eberlin, Prop., 
Sioux: City, Iowa. 


Syracuse, 


Leo L. Heyn, Megr., 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—Luther 
H. Hiteshew. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Dougherty. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—C. Fred J. 
Clark, Lester A. R. Kellough, Walter M. 
Smith. 

Burlington, N. J., Local No. 336—M. J. 
McAdam, Norman Burr. 

Chicago, Ill., -Local No. 10—Peter A. 
Marshall, Miska Paul, Antonio Genovese, 
Vernon J. Goepfert, Martin Levin, Wil- 
liam A. Hand. 

Chicago, Ill., 
Henderson. 

Dayton, Ohio, Locat No. 
Busby, G. Edward Dollinger. 

Detroit, Mich;;- Local No. 5—Wesley 
Wilson, John Zamba. 

Erie, Pa., Local No, 17—Ray E. Dool. 

Flint, Mich., Local No. 542—Arthur 
Bachmann, Sr. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local No. 696—Frank 
Adamski. 


Local No. 82—Ed. 


Local No. 208—Warren P. 
101—Gilbert 


Harrisburg, Pa., Local No, 269—J. 
Stewart Askins. 

Havre, Mont., Lecal No. 653—John 
Berry. 


Las Vegas, Nev., Local No. 369—Wil- 
liam Haas, George Stone. 

Lockport, N. Y., Local No. 
Earley. 

Medina, N. Y., Local No. 312—John T. 
Earley. 

Muskegon, Mich: Local No. 252—Lyle 
Tallant. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Local No. 195—Lizzie 
Carstens. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
President Samuel J. Allinson. 

New York, N. Y., Local No. 802—Pietro 
Arancini, Charles R. Auber, Antonio 
Bavetta, William J. “Pat”: Casey, Jr., 
William F. Chave, Oliverio Doerfler, 
John C. Gegen,. Mare Geiger, Maurice 
Leest, Aaron Marks, William A. Morris, 
Andre Penza, Ettore Pomo, Charles J. 
Youngblood, Philip Rowals. 

Newark, N, J., Local No. 16—Andrea 
Penza. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local No. 106— 
Joseph Torreano. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 77—Walter 
Julius Guetter. 

ttsburgh, Pa., Local No. 60—Thomas 
rcher, Jan Maria Falck. 

Plymouth, Mass., Local No, 281—Rich- 
ard B; Brown. 

Providence, R. |., Local No, 198—Jesse 
Linton, C. Morton Greene. 

St. Louls, Mo., Local No. 2—William F. 
Gieselmann. 

Sioux City,” 
Charles Breum. 

Seattle, Wash., Local No. 76—Mrs. E. C. 
Roberts. ? 

Spokane, Wash., Local No. 105—John F. 

Ohio, Local 


Seeley. 

Steubenville, No. 223-—- 
Harry Cruse, Angelo Petricca. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local No. 15—Elmer BE. 
Richards. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149— 
H. Matthias Turton. 

Washington, D. C., Local No. 161—Cor- 
nelius Sullivan. 


97—John T. 


No. 


lowa, Local No. 254— 





_REMOVED FROM FORBIDDEN 


TERRITORY LIST 
~Greater Texas and Pan-American Ex- 
position, Dallas, Texas. 
Century Ballroom, Fife, Wash. 
Peony Park, Joe Malec, Mgr., Omaha, 


Neb. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


The President 


JOSEPH N. WEBER 











FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
The Del Rio Nite Club, Nashville, 
Tenn., is declared Forbidden Territory 
to all members of the A. F. of M. other 
than members of Local 257, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Moose Hall, Aberdeen, Wash., is de- 
clared Forbidden Territory to all mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. other than mem- 
bers of Local 236, Aberdeen, Wash. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Plantation and LaJolla Night Clubs, 
Tucson, Ariz., are declared Forbidden Ter- 
ritory to all members of the A. F. of M. 
other than members of Local 771, Tucson, 
Ariz, 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 


Club Dickman, Carl Dickman, Mer., 
Auburn, N. Y., is declared Forbidden Ter- 
ritory to all members of the A. F. of M. 
other than thembers of Local 239, Auburn, 
N. Y. 





JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





The Tower, Asbury Park, N. J., is de- 
clared Forbidden Territory to all mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. other than mem- 
bers of Local 399, Asbury Park, N. J. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Prince Edward Ballroom, Detroit, 
Mich., is declared Forbidden Territory to 
all members of the A. F. of M. other than 
members of Local 5, Detroit, Mich. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Kindly forward any information regard- 
ing the whereabouts of Stanley C. Wal- 
lace to James S. Harrison, Grover, St. 
Louis, Co., Mo. Mr. Wallace formerly 
resided at 7119 Michigan Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., and later acted in the capacity of 
Bandmaster in the United States Navy. 





The National Secretary’s Office is de- 
sirous of obtaining the local number in 
which Ray Randall, also known as Rene 
Rinaldo, holds membership. Kindly ad- 
dress Fred W. Birnbach, Secretary, A. F. 
of M., 39 Division Street, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN H. MACKEY PASSES AWAY 


We regretfully announce that just as 
we were closing our forms for this issue 
word was received of the death of Col. 
John H. Mackey, State Officer for Florida, 
on May 30th. Brother Mackey was a dele- 
gate to many conventions of the A. F. 
= M. Details will be found in the July 
ssue, 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS DURING 
MAY, 1937 


Local No. 61, Oil City, Pa.—President, 
K. W. Watson, 205 Imperial St.; Secre- 
tary, A. Lawrence Ruby, 53 Halyday St. 

Local No. 196, Champaign, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, L. S. Mathews, 58 East Healey. 

Local No. 210, Fresno, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, L. D. Bowen, 4649 East Tulare St.; 
Secretary, H. Boettcher, 1003 North Ful- 
ton St. 

Local No. 233, Wenatchee, Wash.— 
President, Manley Honts, 339 Malaga St.; 
Secretary, Hugh M. Thompson, Apt. B, 
710 Monroe St. 

Local No. 234, New Haven, Conn.— 
President, Otto C. Vogenitz, 32 Pearl St. 

Local No. 263, Bakersfield, Calif.— 
President, Ivan Tarr, 121 Niles St. 

Local No. 264, Keokuk, Iowa—Presi- 
dent, Myrle Leroy Kaiser, 719 Morgan St. 

Local No. 281, Plymouth, Mass.— Acting 
Secretary, Alfred A. Volta, 2 Suosso Lane. 
Local No. 285, New London, Conn.— 
Secretary, Edmon S. Brown, 9 Crouch St. 

Local No. 330, Macomb, Ill.—President, 
Fred L. Sypherd, R. R. No. 1. 

Local No, 345, Eau Claire, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Glenn Woodford,: 322% North Ox- 
ford Ave. 

Local 357, Junction City, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, Howard Woodward. 

Local No. 413, Columbia, Mo,—Presi- 
dent, John C, Reick, 1108 Paquin; Secre- 
tary, Hollis B. Chandler, 312-14 Exchange 
National Bank Bldg. 

Local No. 416, Hornell, N. Y¥.—Presi- 
dent, ~~ Williams, 47 Broadway; Sec- 
is H. Fix, 1 Bgger Place. . 

No. 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala. : 
ent Wesley R. Smith, 713 11th St. 
Local No. 447, Savannah, 

















XYLOPHONE SOLOS 


WITH PIANO ACCOMP. 
Featured on the Air by the Composer 


Harry Breuer 
Composer, America’s Leading Xylophonist, 
Recording and Radio Artist 
PRICE 75c EACH 


CHICKEN REEL (New) 
BACK TALK (New) 


MINOR MOMENT (4 Hammers) 
HAPPY HAMMERS 


FOUR STICK JOE (4 Hammers) 
ON THE WOOD PILE 
BIT O° 
CHOKIN’ THE BELL 
{Vibraphone or Vibraharp Solo) 


fron Xylophone)....Price 50e 





XYLOPHONE ee 
By HARRY 
A book -of practical poet for the Xylo- 
phone, indispensable to every Ba ‘| 
fessional and student................ o 











Send for Complete 1937 Catalog 


ALFRED MUSIC CO,, Ing. 


Dept. 11 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


145 WEST 45TH ST. 











Musicians! ta Just What You Need! 
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A SLIDE RULE Especially FOR YOU! 
Pocket size, it will form CHORDS, SCALES, 
KEYS, SIGNATURES, TRANSPOSITIONS, §IN- 
STRUMENTATIONS in a jiffy! Best thing in 
years! At your dealer, or send $1.00 (includes 
case and instructions) to 


F. L. POPER CO. 
2 Ellwood St., New York City 


KING’S PADS 


Bladder Clarinet Pads. Rigid face, soft cushion 
body. Instantly and automatically self-adjusting 
under pressure. 


Dept. I 











PER SET, 50c SAMPLES, 10c 
GERALD KING 
1936 47th Avenue, S. W. Seattle, Wash, 
2 * 
@ ORCHESTRATIONS © 
Supplies for All Instruments 
. BIG SAVINGS! * 
Be convinced! 
Send for bargain bulletin B7 
TERMINAL MUSICAL SUPPLY CO. 
245 West 34th Street New York City 














dent, Harry J. Applewhite, 118 West 38th 
St.; Secretary, O. H: McClellan, 814 Bast 
81st St. 

Local No. 449, Coffeyville, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, T. C. Hendricks, 913 East Eighth St. 

Local No. 543, Baltimore, Md.—Presi- 
dent, Charles E. Gwynn, 2434 Etting St.; 
Secretary, Howard Rollins, 1408 Penna. 
Ave. 

Local No. 625, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, William H. Davis, 220-222 Nickels 
Arcade. 


Local No. 636, Wallace, Idaho—Presi- 


dent, Dillon Inskip; Secretary, Jack B. 


Gregory, 814 Residence St. 

Local No. 658, Havre, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, Howard Williamson, P. O. Box 909; 
Secretary, Charles Ivey, P. O. Box 909. 

Local No. 689, Eugene, Ore.—Acting 
Secretary, R. M. Morse, P. O. Box 433. 

Local No. 691, Ashland, Ky.—Secretary, 
Jack Hutton, 313 Kitchen Bldg. 





NOTICE 

The territory formerly in the jurisdic 
tion of Local 331 of Nyack, N. Y. (which 
recently turned in its charter), has now 
been turned over to Local 291, A. F. of 
M., of Newburgh, N. Y. The territory 
formerly in the jurisdiction of Local 809, 
A. F, of M., of Middletown, which reads: 
Tuxedo; and the Greenwood Lake region 
as follows: from one mile north of Green- 
wood Lake south to the Warwick town 
line and from a line one mile west of the 
western shore of Greenwood Lake east- 
erly to the Tuxedo-Warwick town line, 
has also been turned over to Local 291, 
A. F. of M., of Newburgh, N. Y. For any 
information regarding rates, etc., you are 
directed to communicate with the secre 
tary of Local 291, Thomas J. Vecchio, 67 
Beacon Street, Newburgh, N. Y., tele 
phone number—Newburgh 1740. 
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NOTICE 


To All Members of the 
American Federation of Musicians: 


The President issued the following cir- 
culars and forwarded same to Local 
Unions: 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New York, N. Y., May 14, 1937. 
To All Members and Locals of the 


American Federation of Musicians. 
Greetings: 

Kindly be advised that the Federation 
has been informed that firms, corpora- 
tions or private persons making discs, 
electrical transcriptions or film record- 
ings, now include in all their contracts 
with musicians the following or similar 
clauses: 

“That the title to ail recordings, 
master records, matrices, copies and 
duplicates shall vest and continue to 
vest for all purposes, uses and disposi- 
tion in us and in those acquiring rights 
from us. 

“That in full consideration for the 
services of yourself, and musicians, and 
vocalist, musical arrangements and our 
unrsetricted right to make and cause 
to be made any and all uses and dis- 
position of the records, copies and dup- 
licates, together with all other rights 
acquired by us herein, we shall, at the 
conclusion of the engagement pay you 
spaiacabedishlanciteic betas vesesahes Dollars. 

“The entire right, title and owner- 
ship to all recordings, masters, matrices 
and records obtained from. selections 
recorded by the Organization as herein 
provided shall be at all times exclu- 
sively in you and you shall have the 
right for all time to manufacture dupli- 
cates, use and dispose of records and 
matrices of the recorded selections and 
to cause such records and matrices to 
be manufactured, used and-disposed of 
everywhere without further compensa- 
tion than herein provided.” 

At present recordings, instead of being 
confined to be used in homes, as should 
be the case with disc records, or those 
made for moving pictures instead of only 
being used for pictures for which they 
were made, or such as are made for elec- 
trical transcriptions for radio programs 
to be only used on the programs for which 
made, are either duplicated in countless 
numbers to be sold and used by the buyer 
for profit (as is the case with disc rec- 
ords) or musical records on moving pic- 
ture films are dubbed and used on other 
films, and parts of the music on electrical 
transcriptions are often used on other 
programs. 

The Federation never has, nor ever will, 
agreed that recordings should be used for 
purposes as above explained. Therefore, 
all locals are hereby instructed to imme- 
diately inform their members that hence- 
forth it is unlawful, insofar as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians is con- 
cerned, that members make contracts 
with corporations, firms or private per- 
sons including in same the above such 
stipulations such as above quoted or any 
other similar thereto. Members violat- 
ing these instructions thereby give notice 
to the American Federation of Musicians 
of their resignation as members and their 
name will be immediately stricken from 
the membership lists of the respective 
locals to which they belong. 

Kindly do not delay to advise ali your 
members of this rule. 

Locals are further instructed and ad- 
vised to'insist that all contracte which 
members make with corporations, firms 
or private persons, to make records of 
any kind, be submitted to the local for 
inspection and copies thereof deposited 
with them, and that locals are not per- 
mitted to accept any contracts which con- 
tain a clause assigning any or all rights 
to the recordings to the parties for whom 
made. 

Issued in compliance with Section 1, 
Article I of the By-Laws of the Federa- 
tion. 


Fraternally yours, 
JOE. N. WEBER, 

‘ President, A. F. of M. 
—>——_ 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1937. 


To All Members and Locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Greetings: 

A new enterprise ‘is about to be 
launched to make moving pictures of 
orchestras which are to carry a sound 
track of musie played by them. This 


(SEAL) 





Means that photographed bands with 


their music would in future be presented 
in ballrooms the same as moving pictures 
with music are’ now shown in theatres. 
The idea is to begin with half a dozen 
to a dozen of one-hour dance programs 
which, spread over an evening with five- 
minute intermissions, would give the pro- 
moter a three to four-hour program of 
dance music. Of course, they can dub 
these reels taking numbers from records 
of several orchestras and make a new reel 
—in other words, the musie could be dup- 
licated without end. The 60 minutes of 
music is to include approximately 40 
dance tunes, which is just about as much 
as a dance band plays on a one-nighter. 


It is reported that an independent 
studio is about to launch this enterprise. 
The production costs will run about 
$10,000.00, not counting the cost of the 
band which, however, will be a bagatelle 
compared with opportunities to duplicate 
the film records made. 


While the record is played, the band 
will be shown on a 16x 20 screen, which 
will be high enough up in the room to see 
the band while they play. They also de- 
sire to use close-ups in different shots of 
the band so that the people will get a 
variety of entertainment during the eve- 
ning. 


The entire arrangement is contrary to 
the interests of the American Federation 
of Musicians and therefore locals are ad- 
vised to instruct their members not to 
make such films.. Furthermore, that any 
member who does so will thereby resign 
from the American Federation of Musi- 
cians and his name will be immediately 
stricken from the membership list of the 
Federation. 


This matter is most important to the 
entire Federation, therefore, kindly im- 
mediately comply with the instructions 
contained herein and so advise this office. 

This order is issued under authority of 
Section 1, Article I, A. F. of M. By-Laws. 
Fraternally yours, 

JOE. N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 

As these matters are of the highest 
importance they are reprinted in the 
International Musician for the informa- 
tion of all members of the Federation. 

FRED W. BIRNBACH, 
Secretary. 


(SEAL) 





NOTICE 


To All Local Unions of the 
American Federation of Musicians: 

This office has been informed that at- 
tempts are made in amusement parks and 
other establishments to filter the music 
of traveling bands into other portions of 
such establishment. For instance, from 
a dance hall in a park wires are run to 
a garden restaurant in the same park and 
the music amplified for use in such place. 

Your Local is hereby advised that no 
orchestra, traveling or local, can renter 
services in any park, hotel, restaurant or 
place of amusement of whatever kind if 
the renditions of the band or orchestra or 
whatever the musical combination may be 
is transmitted by wire or otherwise to 
another part of such establishment so as 
to have those musical renditions reach 
two or more audiences at one and the 
same time. 

Locals are advised and instructed to 
forthwith withdraw traveling as well as 
local members from any establishment 
wherein the attempt is made to have the 
services of members of the Federation for 
such purpose as above explained. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOE. N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals 


The Ninth Annual Conference of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware Locals (replacing 
the 23rd annual conference of Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware locals) will 
convene in the Berkshire Hotel, Reading, 
Pa., on Sunday, August 8, 1937, promptly 
at 9 A. M., Standard Time, 10 A. M., Day- 
light Saving Time. 

The sessions will be brief. Neverthe- 
less many matters of utmost importance 
will be considered. -Election of officers 
for two-year terms will be held. Interna- 
tional President, Joseph N. Weber, and 
other important guests are expected. En- 
tertainment de luxe and refreshments par 
excellence guaranteed. 

All Pennsylvania and Delaware locals 
are cordially invited to send delegates. 
For further information please contact 
Conference Secretary Ralph Feldser, 301 
State Theatre Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

FRANK L. DIEFENDERFER, 


President. 
Attest: 
RALPH FELDSER, 
Secretary. 











@ The fastest 
pedal ever 
made... with 
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fine engineering 
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ROBINSON onsoms 


THE NEW 


The WAH-WAH 
That WOWS Them All 


With new mellow, haunting tone colors, plus 
easy “wah-wah” action. 
the original CUP and REGULAR Mutes. 


See your dealer or write 


RAY ROBINSON 6 ...... 





MUTE 


By the makers of 


ACCESSORIES, INC. 
571 Carroll St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MUSIC FOLDER 
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Maestro Music Supply Co. 
1595 Broadway New York City 
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LEGIT. THEATRE ATTENDANCE 


(Continued from Page One) 


ber 8, 1934. Next in sequence is the 
Yiddish Theatre’s Yiddish King Lear, 
which had a run of 20 performances be- 
ginning December 4, 1934. 

Although accurate figures on grosses of 
the Federal Theatre are not available, 
FTP officials claim 80 to 90 per cent of 
attendance at the “professional produc- 
tions” are paid admissions. Figuring 
even more conservatively, if 75 per cent 
of the admissions were paid, it would 
mean 1,621,089 paying patrons. Since the 
FTP price scale is 25, 40 and 55 cents, 
this would mean $486,326 in the FTP cash 
box, if computed on a 30-cent “average” 
admission. Single commercial Broadway 
productions, on the other hand, have 
often grossed over a half million dollars 
during their runs. 
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A Distinguished Ceatribution to American Band Music 


ROBBINS 
Lbrary of 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


for Ban 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


ON THE TRAIL__.____by Ferde Grofe 
from the “GRAND CANYON SUITE” 


NOSTUNT_______by Troma Cs 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 
MARCH by Thomas Griselle 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES” 
MANHATTAN SERENADE_by Louis Alter 
DEEP PURPLE._.__by Peter De Rose 
STREET SCENE__by Alfred Newman} 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
by -Maineck-Signorelli 
SYMPHONIC BAND [including conductes part) 7.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE {condened) . ... 5 
EXTRA PARTS, eoch 2 2. we ee ee ee OS 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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President Jackson visited Concord 


An interesting and novel organization is the Hillsboro Instrumental 
Band of Hillsboro, N. H. This band was chartered by the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire by a special act with permission to in- 
corporate, which was passed by the Legislature in the year 1825. The 
rules laid down in the old charter are still followed when the band meets 
each Monday night for a business and social session and to practice. 

One of the band’s earliest engagements was to play at the reception 
to Lafayette in Concord in 1828: The band was also in the parade when 


five years later. The uniform in 





those days included gray coat, white 
trousers and black leather caps with 
white plumes. 

Public funds have been raised regu- 
larly to assist the band, the aid being 
usually in the form of grants for Sum- 
mer concerts. 




























































The Goldman Band will feature many 
novelties and new works as well as spe- 
cial arrangements for the band during 
the concerts that are to be given within 
the ensuing season, which will open in 
Central Park, New York City, on June 16. 

Among those to be performed during 
the early part of the season, which will 
begin June 16 at Central Park, are Ber- 
lioz’s “March Troyenne”; the overture, 
“The Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cor- 
nelius; the tone poem, “Mannin Veen,” 
by Haydn Wood; “The Carnival of Ven- 
ice,” by Ambroise Thomas; “Tanz Inter- 
mezzo,” by Sibelius; “The March to the 
Scaffold,” from Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
phony, and “Perpetuum Mobile,” by Jo- 
hann Strauss. 

Others to be heard later in the season 
are Percy Grainger’s “Lads of Wam- 
phray”; ‘“Dionisiaques,” by Florent 

_ Schmitt; Nocturne and Scherzo, from 
Mendelssohn’s music to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and several new Bach 
and Wagner transcriptions. 

Dr. Goldman also intends to present 
many of Johann Strauss’s waltzes, most 
of which will be in new band arrange- 
ments. Three evenings will be devoted 
to works by American composers. 





The Missouri State Federation of La- 
bor believes in doing things up in style. 
This statement is proved. by the fact that 
the annual convention held in Jefferson 
City in April opened with a band concert 
of a full hour. A band composed of 
members of Local 217, under the direc- 
tion of Charles E. Warner was engaged 
for the occasion. This is a fine example 
for other state bodies to follow. 





} The Waukegan, Ill., local helped put 
_ over a Band Tax Bill; details of this 
achievement will be found in another col- 
umn. The Band Tax cannot, under the 
provisions of the Illinois Law, be placed 
into effect until the 1938 season. This 
being the case Waukegan Local No, 284 
is going to show its gratitude to the 
citizens of their city by playing four com- 
plimentary concerts during the present 
Summer. That's real gratitude! 





Manitowoc, Wis., has been granted an 
increased appropriation for band concerts 
for the coming summer by the city coun- 
cil. There will be nine concerts this sum- 
mer, all to be played on Thursday nights 
by a band of 45 men. 





Minneapolis, Minn., will have its full 
quota of band concerts this summer. The 
season will open on June 13 and continue 
for eight weeks. Concerts will be played 
in one of the neighborhood parks every 
night and Sunday afternoon, and concerts 
will be given at Lake Harriet during the 
entire summer. The bands engaged by 
the Park Board are the Minneapolis Sym- 
phonic Band, William Muelbe, director, 
and the Gopher American Legion Band 
under the direction of Albert Rudd. 

One of the pioneer bands of the United 
States is the Thayer Military Band of 
Canton, Ohio. The following brief sketch 
of the history of the band is contributed 
by Gretchen Putnam: 

Five young men bent on a musical 
Career began taking lessons from Profes- 
‘sor H. Clark Thayer, a prominent music 
teacher in Canton. This was about 1890. 
; William E. Strassner, Arthur Herbst, 
_ Bdgar Strassner, George and Ernest Jones 
Were practicing regularly. 

__“Get some more boys together and we 
organize a band,” said Professor 
br one day to his five pupils. And 
a short time a band of 40 pieces was 
= It was called the Thayer Mili- 


were held in a small frame 
naing which stood beside First Re- 
Church. This structure has served 



























































































































































as a schoolhouse and meeting place for 
committees and church groups. 

Church officials charged the band no 
rent. In turn for this courtesy the band 
played at church picnics and festivals. 
The pastor of the church was Rev. Fred- 
erick Strassner, father of Edgar and Wil- 
liam Strassner. 

In 1893 the band purchased uniforms, 
adopting a military style, the same that 
is worn by the band today. After 45 
years the band continues as one of Can- 
ton’s leading musical groups. 

Adam Shorb and William Strassner are 
the only two men that were in the first 
band. Mr. Shorb is the present president 
and Mr. Strassner has been the director 
continuously since 1903. 

Today the band has 40 members. 

The band gave its 45th annual concert 
in the Canton City Auditorium on Sun- 
day, May 9. Assisting artists were Martha 
Blum, soprano; M. R. Titta, clarinet, and 
Ruth Blum, piano. 

The program: 

March—“Salute to Camp Richie” 
H. Clark Thayer 
Overture—“Fra Diavolo” Auber 
Waltz—‘“Italian Nights” Tobani 
“Oft Have I Seen the Swift Swallow” 
Dell’Acqua 
Marth Blum, soprano ' 
Ruth Blum at the piano 
Selection—“The Red Widow” 
Charles J. Gebest 
March—“The Syria Temple” 
George. Krabill 
Member of Band 
“Unfinished Symphony” (ist movement) 
Schubert 
“Old Folks at Home” J. C. Nolte 
(Solo Clarinet and Band) 
Mr. M. M. Titta 
Country Dance—“The Huskin’ Bee” 
R. C. Pickett 
Selection—“Operatic Masterpieces” 
V. F. Safranek 
The Star Spangled Banner 





The Commonwealth Symphonic Band of 
Boston, Mass., a WPA organization, has 
created quite a furor in that city. Writ- 
ing in the Boston Transcript, Redfern 
Mason, well-known music critic, states 
the following: 


“Boston Common has heard much 
music from the time when the British 
drums and fifes sounded there in the 
long ago. But I doubt whether the saun- 
terers and the wayfarers ever enjoyed 
themselves more than they did yesterday 
morning. For then the Commonwealth 
Symphonic Band gave a concert and, in 
spite of the drizzle, people sat and lis- 
tened and, like Oliver Twist, were anxious 
for ‘more.’ 

“The director was Alfonso d’Avino and 
he is an artist; he has subtlety of 
nuance; he does not mistake uproar for 
music, and he has the saving grace of 
rhythm. His band consists of good mu- 
sicians. In al fresco concerts one always 


trembles lest the trombonists should try | 


to prove the capacity of their Jungs. Mr. 
d’Avino’s players recognize that their in- 
struments are capable of beauty. Like- 


wise the trumpets; the clarinets produced | 


a good tone; the piccolo did not squeal 
more than was called for; the flutes were 
suave. And so on through the whole in- 
strumentation. 


“Three numbers in particular gratified 
my ear. They were excerpts from ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ the ‘William Tell’ overture and 
three movements from the ‘Scenes pit- 
toresques’ of Massanet. 


“Here you have exemplified the genius 
of three nationalities, Germany, Italy and 
France. The Wagner was brought off 
thrillingly. The march has become al- 
most hackneyed; d’Avino made it sound 
new. The ‘William Tell,’ with its storm 
and its ‘Ranz des vaches’ his greeted the 
ears of three generations; yet it proved 
thoroughly pleasing to the senses. In the 
Massanet we looked for fine shading; we 
got it. These men know, in practice if 
not in theory, that ‘What is not clear is 
ae French.’ The Gallic distinction was 

ere. 


“The Symphonic Band ought to be a 
permanent institution and, if music were 
made on the Common every day it would 
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authoritative word on 


Swing 


SPUD MURPHY’S 
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ALL THE SECRETS REVEALED 


by an acknowledged master of the art 
plus - a preface giving the history of swing. 


Price $] oe 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 



































LOOK 


REBUILT INSTRUMENTS, ALSO ACCESSORIES, AT BARGAIN PRICES 


EVERYTHING ANYTHING SENT 
MUSICAL ON 3 DAYS’ TRIAL 


CLARINET, Bb “Bettoney,” Boehm, Wood, $18.50—and others 
ALTO SAXOPHONE, French Selmer, Gold, Case, $64.00 and others 
TROMBONE, “Conn,” Silver, $27.50—Others $14.50 Up 
SOUSAPHONE, “Conn,” Silver, BBb, $115.00—and others 


COMPLETE DRUM SHOP 
HIGH HAT SOCK PEDAL, $5.20 STICKS, 23¢ Pair 


0-1 .20 
“ZILCO” CYMBALS, Brilliant, Paper Thin, Ininch, $438 


12-Inch, $5.85 
LARGE SELECTION OF EVER , oer ones 


CASE COVERS 


We make all covers of heavy water- 
proof Mackintosh, fleece lined, bound 
and reinforced with leatherette, metal 
protectors — pockets and closings 
TALON zipper. Also “De Luxe” 
Canvas Covers at slight increase. 
Special Cases to Order. \ 
STRING BASS — Three-quarter size, 3 
pockets (regular price $20.00), att 
price $8.20 
De Luxe, Canvas, brown 
CELLO—4 pockets, 2 handles (reqular 
price $14.00), our price $5.70 
uxe, Canvas, brown 


Prices Subject to Change BASS DRUM—Any size up to 14x28” 


= price $9.25), our price........$4.65 
De Voe & Glass ORCHESTRA SNARE DRUM—Up to 


1504 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 14x64” (reg. $5.00), our price..$2.20 
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THE RIGHT MOUTHPIECE 


It must be specially made for YOU! It cannot be had in any other way. It must be 
BUILT-TO-FIT to meet YOUR need! You never just stumble on to it here, or there. It is a 
thing of such importance that it must be planned; it is never an accidental happening. 
In serious illness the mere pill and neighborly remedies are abandoned for the ‘greater 
knowledge of the trained specialist. A poor Embouchure is serious illness, a decided 
handicap, and a terrible nuisance. Nowhere can the specialist be of more service than 
in curing lip problems. The RIGHT mouthpiece will cure them! 


“BUILT-TO-FIT” mouthpieces are extremely practical. Any Cornet, Trumpet, or Trombone 
player who needs to improve his embouchure should write for information at once, 
A request by postal card will bring it. 

HARRY L. JACOBS, 2943 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Famous for correcting embouchure difficulties 



















be good for the souls of many Bostonians. 
Hundreds got wet yesterday morning; 
they meant to hear that music, even if 
they got drenched.” 


open on Sunday night, June 13th, with a 
concert by the Sunbury City Band and 
special guest artists as soloists. On 
Monday the annual Flag Day parade 
occurs, and on Tuesday the Eagles’ 
parade. There will also be a firemen’s 
parade and a baby parade, all featuring 
bands in large numbers. Among those 





The Sunbury City Band of Sunbury, 
Pa., is sponsoring the 42nd Annual Music 
Festival, which will take place the week 
of June 13th, 1937. The festival will be 
held in conjunction with the annual state 
convention of the Eagles Lodge, and more 
than 75,000 visitors are expected in Sun- 
bury during the week. The program will 


participating will be the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Ladies’ Band, the 103rd Cavalry 
Band, the Shamokin “Our Band,” the Sun- 
bury High School Band and high school 
bands from neighboring cities. 
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This unprecedented surge to one particular make of band 
instruments isn’t just an accident, as you know. It’s the 
obvious result of building better instruments, of being con- 
stantly alert to the needs and desires of you men on the job, 
and making such improvements from time to time that will 
definitely help you attain better results with less effort. 
Martins are built to provide the finest assistance possible in 
the perfection of your musical career. You may think your 
old instrument will possibly “pass” or “get by” today, 
maybe not. But sooner or later it will “catch up with you.” 
As long as there’s a better instrument made, and that means 








Martin, you're foolish not to give yourself the benefit of 
playing one. 

There is always plenty of room “at the top” for the man 
who has the “stuff.” And we say in all sincerity that if you 
don’t combine your own ability with the finest instrument 
obtainable (in itself a mark of distinction for you), you’re 
not giving yourself the break you deserve. 

Why not arrange to try a Martin today. See your local 
dealer or drop us a card. Ask for latest descriptive folder. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 





ERIC BREEZE 





Highly talented Trombonist with Bert Ambrose's English Orchestra 





BOB STEWART 
Playing plenty o' Trombone with Paul Pendarvis 


DON PURVIANCE 


Doing a great job on Tenor with Abe Lyman 





Thoroughly capable Tenor Sax with Red Nichols 


DEPARTMENT GOL .. . ELKHART, INDIANA 





TOMMY MACE 





BART WOODYARD'S FINE ALL-MARTIN SAX SECTION 
Ed Flehher, Joe Rehill, Bill Riley, Bart Woodyard 


GEORGE and ART McFARLAND 
Two fine artists featured with Fred Waring 





MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 


JOINS PRESSMEN’S UNION 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In connection 
with the celebration here of the 150th 
anniyersary of the Constitution of the 
United States, Hon. S. Davis Wilson, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, was presented 
with a working membership card in Lo- 
cal Union No. 4 of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 


. During the exercises, which were held 
at the Franklin Institute, the mayor oper- 
ated the original press invented by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and struck off 13 copies 


of the Constitution to be presented to the 
governors of the original 13 states. 


_Mayor Wilson, who is a strong advo- 
cate of the principles of the American 
Federation of Labor, was presented with 
the card by Lewis G. Hines, representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 
in Philadelphia, who on behalf of the 
Printing Pressmen and the A. F. of L., 
informed the mayor that he felt Ben- 
jamin Franklin would have been pleased 





to know that the press was going to be 
operated by a union man. 

The exercises were broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting System, over a na- 
tional hook-up. 


FILM OPERATORS UNIONIZE 
ALL BELLINGHAM THEATRES 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.— Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators’ Local Union No. 
117 has succeeded in securing agreements 
with every theatre in Bellingham for a 
100 per cent clean sweep. 

Many other unions here have also re- 
ported numerous gains, including bakers, 
retail clerks, teamsters, laundry work- 
ers, culinary and beverage workers, can- 
nery workers and others. 








Translation O. K. 

A Chinaman passing through the cus- 
toms was asked his name. 

“Sneeze,” he replied. 

The customs man stared at him, and 
said in a puzzled vaice: “Is that your 
native name?” 

“No. I had it translated into English.” 

“Then what is your native name?” de- 
manded the man. 

“Ah Choo!” 





Employers Paid Detectives $49,325 
In Vegetable Workers’ Strike 
SALINAS, Calif—The extent to which 
anti-union employers, who usually con- 
tend they are financially unable to pay 


union wages, can dig into their pocket- 


books for money to hire the gangsters 
mobilized by detective agencies to break 
up labor organizations and create trouble 
in strikes is revealed by the testimony 
of Charles S. Brooks, secretary-treasurer 
of the Grower-Shipper Vegetable Associa- 
tidn of Salinas, in his testimony before 
the National Labor Relations Board here 
in the hearings held by the board regard- 
ing alleged discrimination by employers 
against members of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Workers’ Union, whose main de- 
mand was preferential hiring especially 
in connection with the lettuce strike of 
last year. 

Speaking rather boastfully Mr. Brooks 
admitted that the members of the asso- 
ciation paid $49,325.00 to the Glen Bodell 
Detective Service of Los Angeles during 


last summer’s strike of Salinas vegetable - 


and fruit workers for the use of 100 men. 

The detective service gangsters were 
stationed chiefly at ranches, labor camps 
and barricaded sheds. 





DANCE 
ORCHESTRATIONS 


MUSICAL ACCESSORIES 
FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Explained in New Bulletin 
Send Now For Your Copy 


MUTUAL MUSIC SUPPLY CO, 
1674 Broadway * New York City 








Orchestra Jackets 


Chesterfield 
Write for Catalog 
CHESTERFIELD JACKET CO. 

565 Fifth Avenue New York City 


1 pay Aad! 


For over-pressure, false or offset teeth, 

thick unpe r lip, this MP has no 

ag MBON NIST—Three new Trombones, 
Patty Slides at HALF-PRICE, 
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The lightning finally struck and hundreds of people are out of 
work, and many thousands of dollars in investments have been placed 


in jeopardy. We, of course, refer 
York City. In spite of warnings by 


to the closing of burlesque in New 
the hundreds from everyone, includ- 


ing the performers, the short-sighted managers kept on with their 
pornographic productions and filthy comedy, and as a result they have 


now reached the end of their rope. 


From all accounts no one expected 


the owners to pay any attention to the warnings; they didn’t disappoint, 
running true to form, as they have in all matters of importance, trust- 
ing to blind Juck. Nudity had become so common that it no longer 


meant anything except to attract the 
patronage of those of a moronic type. 
The jokes no longer were double entendre, 
they were just plain filthy. With few 
exceptions the men operating burlesque 
in the metropolitan district left nothing 
to the imagination except wonderment as 
to “how they were getting away with it.” 
So now they are closed and nobody cares 
except the poor performers, who have no 
employment and little prospect of finding 
any. But all this may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. Many plans are now 
being considered to reopen the theatres 
with clean variety shows that cannot pos- 
sibly have trouble with the authorities. 
Any of the proposed plans will provide 
work for the vaudeville type of performer, 
and may do much to rehabilitate the actor 
in this field. Time there was when bur- 
lesque was the developing ground for the 
great comedians of the future. Let us 
hope that same proving ground will again 
be supplied. Burlesque gave us Bert 
Lahr, Jack Pearl, W. C. Fields, Fannie 
Brice, Jim Barton, Eddie Cantor, Tim 
Ryan, Billy Gilbert, Roger Imhoff, and 


“many other fine comedians too numerous 


to mention, and variety can develop other 
comedians if they are really required to 
be funny. Burlesque is not dead, but it 
has been dealt a body blow that can only 
be overcome if real showmen, actually 
wise in the ways of the theatre, can be 
brought back into the picture. They, and 
they only, can revive the small spark of 
life that remains. The American Federa- 
tion of Actors is ready and anxious to 
assist in any feasible plan that is compre- 
hensive enough to have a chance of suc- 
cess. Let the owners and managers of 


' the theatres engage producers with some 


gray matter and start the ball rolling in 
the right direction. 





“Orchids Preferred” failed to live up to 
the hopes of its producers and managers 
and closed after a brief engagement of 
one week in New York City. The valiant 
efforts of Benay Venuta and Eddie Foy, 
Jr., failed to save the sinking ship, and it 
has gone the way of all wrecks to Davy 
The early demise was 
presaged by the action of the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, who closed it after one per- 
formance in that city. Following this it 
opened in Newark and grossed a near 
all-time low with $2,000 in receipts for the 
week. 


Another closing which brought sack- 
cloth and ashes to its backers was that of 
“The Hternal Road,” on May 16th. This 
biggest of all spectacles, supported by the 
beautiful production of Max Rheinhardt, 
never got started and closed with a 
deficit that undoubtedly was close to 
$400,000. With scenic marvels that re- 
quired the rebuilding of the entire stage 
of the Manhattan Opera House, and fine 
music and singing, it seems a shame that 
the pioneers of this great project were so 
poorly rewarded. 





“Where is vaudeville?” “In the night 
clubs,” is the answer of James S. Pooler, 
in the Detroit Free Press. Mr. Pooler 
then at great length points out the large 
number of variety shows in the night 
clubs of that city and states that there 
are more bills being played in Detroit at 

t than there were before the ad- 
vent of sound in the theatres. And Mr. 
Pooler claims that the class of entertain- 
ment is superior to that of the old smailli- 


time vaudeville show. His opinion is that 


the name bands of the night clubs and 


3 the production numbers with the ubiqui- 


tous M. Cs. are developing talent faster 


_ than most showmen realize. We agree 
‘i vith you, Mr. Pooler. 





_ Kavier Cugat presented a most enjoy- 















































show at the New York Paramount 

ing his recent stay. His band not only 

py and other Spanish num- 
demonstrated 


great versa- 
a variety of numbers, includ- 
very hot swing. supporting 














Mary Small, who has grown from a child 
star into a mature artist. Altogether it 
was splendid entertainment. 





Louis Armstrong and his unit packed 
them in at the Chicago Theatre, repeating 
the success that he enjoyed at the New 
York Paramount. Benny Goodman opened 
at the Metropolitan, Boston, on May 21st, 
and followed with Washington, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. Guy Lombardo played 
the same string of houses and Abe Lyman 
opened his theatre tour on June 3rd. 





Due to the great success of the Sunday 
concert idea at the Shea Paramount 
House in Newport, R. I., this theatre has 
now added a five-act vaudeville show to 
its Sunday bills. 





The Picadilly Theatre in West End, 
London, England, returned vaudeville 
May 3rd, after an absence of two years. 
The Garrick Theatre, in the same city, 
is under construction and will be com- 
pleted in time to open this fall. Stage 
presentations will be featured. 





The Indiana Theatre in Indianapolis is 
now presenting stage shows under the 
direction of George Devine. He leased 
the house for four weeks from Monarch 
Theatres in order to sound out the pos- 
sibility of successful operation of a second 
flesh theatre in the Indian&« metropolis. 





The stage show field continues to widen 
in Paris, France. On August 15th the 
-Parisiana Music Hall will open in direct 
competition with the A. B. C., Paramount 
and Rex Theatres. The new house is to 
be operated by Yves Bizos, who will pre- 
sent straight vaudeville shows. 





Too bad that the successful Broadway 
shows are not protected from their stars’ 
picture commitments in some manner 
that will not force “hit” shows to close. 
Latest production to be thus affected is 
the revue “The Show Is On,” which must 
close July 15th in order to allow Bert 
Lahr to fulfill.a motion picture contract. 
This is one of the best revues to hit the 
boards in New York for some time and 
could run for many months to come. It is 
understood that Bea Lillie also must trek 
to Hollywood on September 15th, so Lahr 
is not alone to blame. It’s all right for 
the stars, but the actors playing the lesser 
parts, the musicians, stage hands and 
chorus girls could use the work during 
the dull summer season to great ad- 
vantage. Another show that was recently 
forced to close was the dramatic success, 
“High Tor,” which closed on June 5th to 
allow Burgess Meredith to return to 
i em to fulfill his contract with 
R. K. O. 





Many of the towns in the so-called 
sticks are proving to be a source of 
revenue to the smaller vaudeville revues 
that tour as units. The William Morris 
office, Wilbur Cushman and smaller offices 
are being called upon to supply more and 
more of the units that cost in the neigh- 
borhood of from $150 to $175 per day. 
Buchanan, W. Va., Pickneyville and Gil- 
lespie, Ill., Malden and De Soto, Mo., and 


towns in those states that are playing 
these shows. Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Oklahoma, North and South Caro- 
lina and Texas also absorb many ae 
for this class of attractions, 





At the time of this writing several platis 
are afoot for the reopenings of the dark- 
ened burlesque houses in New York City. 
The daily papers carried an item stating 
that the managers were working out a 
plan for a czar who would act in a similar 
capacity to that occupied by Judge Landis 
with organized baseball. If this plan 
should fail, at least three of the houses, 
the Oriental, Gayety and Republic, will 
undoubtedly reopen with popular-price 
vandeville shows produced as variety 








Big Stone Gap, Va., are among the many | 





the great success enjoyed by the Marcus 
Show in New Zealand has brought Sir 
Ben Fuller to the United States to seek 
suitable attractions for his expanded 
activities. 





Scarcity of top-notch attractions has 
forced the Hershey Theatre of Hershey, 
Pa., into production of its own shows. 
This house changes from three days to a 
full week about June 15th, and has en- 
gaged Arthur Fisher and Harry Krivett 
to stage the bigger productions. 





The Center Theatre in Radio City will 
not return to straight sound next season, 
according to recent announcements. The 
Center Theatre Corporation, which is 
owned by the Rockefeller interests, is 
making definite plans to produce the 
operetta “Virginia” this fall without any 
financing by outside interests. Arthur 
Schwartz and Laurence Stallings are the 
authors and the production will be in the 
hands of Leon Leonidoff. 





Say what they like, vaudeville isn’t 
dead by a long shot. Recently in Detroit 
one of the weakest pictures, “Thunder in 
the City,” which wouldn’t have attracted 
wooden nickels without support, grossed 
in the neighborhood of $31,000 as the re- 
sult of the draw of the stellar attraction, 
Guy Lombardo and his band. During the 
same week Horace Heidt hypoed the Cen- 
tury in Baltimore to $16,000, the largest 
gross in many moons. Lombardo also 
pulled “Mountain Justice” out of the red 
during his week at the Stanley Theatre 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Professional 
Nights at the Brooklyn Paramount every 
Friday have done so well that the pro- 
ducer has moved his office to the Para- 
mount Building. Trade papers state that 
the Friday night grosses are now 60 per 
cent above normal. 





The Jones Beach operettas which did 
so well last summer will reopen on June 
29th. Fortune Gallo of the Gallo Opera 
Company is again producing. The scene 
of these shows is second only’in beauty 
to Forest Park in St. Louis. The stage is 
on a huge barge anchored off shore in 
the bay and the seats form a huge V on 
the shore. Black Art is used in the light- 
ing, so that no curtain is necessary. The 
resultant picture on a moonlight night is 
one that can never be forgotten. 





Success of vaudeville at the Center 
Theatre in Denver, Col., caused the 
owners to remodel the house into an up- 
to-date attractive showplace. The old- 
fashioned boxes were removed, together 
with many other eyesores, and the deco- 
rations make it attractive and bright. 
Business continues to be very good. 





Despite the advent of summer the 
Randforce Savoy and Walker Theatres in 
Brooklyn are booking occasional attrac- 
tions. The Riverside Yheatre in Milwau- 
kee now has a competitor in the Fox 
Palace which is booking “now-and-then 
shows.” The Paramount Theatre in New 
Haven and Paramount in Springfield are 
also increasing their spot bookings. The 
Manchester in Los Angeles, Calif., a split- 
week neighborhood house, is continuing 
its shows for the summer. The Rivoli 
rheatre, Portland, Ore., added stage shows 
on May 28th. 





“Sea Legs,” the musical comedy which 
opened in New York on May 18th, ap- 
pears to be due to suffer the same fate 
as “Orchids Preferred.” The revues of 
this opus by the critics state that the fine 
singing and dancing of Dorothy Stone and 
Charles Collins cannot possibly hope to 
overcome the handicap of a dull book and 
tunes that are obviously second-hand and 
shopworn. It seems that there will be 
two hopefuls in the discard before the 
end of the month. 





Those legitimate attractions that are 
still on the road continue to enjoy won- 
derful business, more than they ever 
dared to hope for. “Idiot's Delight” 
grossed $33,000 in a week of three stands 
ending May 15th. During the same week 
Katharine Cornell grossed $26,000 in 
Philadelphia, and “Ziegfeld Follies” 
$21,000 in Washington, D. C. Other shows 
enjoying the widespread prosperity are 
the two road companies of “Boy Meets 
Girl,” “You Can’t Take It With You,” 
“Tobacco Road,” “First Lady,” “Brother 
Rat” and “Tovarich.” 





VICTORY 

The combined efforts of theatre owners, 
actors, stage hands, musicians, chorus 
men and girls, and petitions signed by 
150,000 patrons of the theatre resulted in 
a veto of the vicious Dunnigan One-Man 
Censor Bill by Governor Lehman of the 
State of New York. This bill gave such 
complete control of the entire theatrical 
industry to the license commissioner that 
it was considered that the very life of the 
theatre hung in the balance. Governor 
Lehman in’ vetoing the measure made the 
following statement: 
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desire to maintain the theatre on a 
proper moral plane, it nevertheless 
seems to me that the specific pro- 
visions of this bill are too broad and 
too susceptible of abuse in adminis- 
tration.” 


Once more the theatre showed what 
really can be accomplished by concerted 
effort, and the result was a glorious vic- 
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The principal item of interest to many in the spring season of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company was the premiere of the Walter Damrosch 
Opera, “The Man Without a Country.” At this writing the opera has 
The premiere was a brilliant occasion, with 
all Mr. Damrosch’s friends out in full array, the house crowded with 
music lovers and those desiring to pay tribute to the seventy-five year 
Mr. Damrosch’s activities at N. B. C. in behalf of music 
are so well known and appreciated that there can be no doubt of his 
popularity with all lovers of the art. The opera is based on Edward 
Everett Hale’s immortal story, which is enlarged upon by the addition 


been played four times. 


old maestro. 


of a woman who is in love with Philip 
Nolan, Mr. Damrosch explaining that he 
simply could not let the young man die 
without the benefit of the love of a 
woman. There were many novelties in 
the score including spoken lines and a 
sailor’s hornpipe. The music is pleasing 
although not entirely original as motifs 
of Wagner, Berlioz, and others were fre- 
quently detected. The story is well car- 
ried out although.the music in some of 
the climaxes was not equal to the de- 
mands of the libretto. Nevertheless it’ 
was entertaining and the audience seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy the performance that 
this writer heard. The opera marked the 
debut of Helen Traubel, the brilliant 
young St. Louis artist who has made so 
many admirers by her fine singing over 
the radio. Singing in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the voice made an even 
greater impression. The young artist has 
a beautiful instrument and used it to 
good advantage. Her voice is not only 
brilliant, she sings true to pitch. In the 
duets she exhibited elasticity and musi- 
cianship that makes it apparent that 
vocally she is to be one of the great ar- 
tists of the near future. The fine tenor 
of Arthur Carron and beautiful singing of 
Donald Dickson made the evening one of 
great enjoyment. Our American artists 
are coming into their own. The premiere 
performance was conducted by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, the others by Wilfred Pelletier. 





Two outstanding operas are to be given 
at the Stadium this Summer unless pres- 
ent plans,go awry. Strauss’s “Salome” is 
definitely scheduled for June 30th and 
July ist. Erica Darbo, Swedish soprano, 
will sing the title role which she essayed 
so successfully in Cincinnati last Sum- 
mer. Liuba Senderowna will sing Hero- 
dias; Sydney De Vries as Jochanaan and 
Clifford Menz as Narroboth will complete 
the cast. Alexander Smallens will be the 
conductor. The other novelty will be 
Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk” 
which will be presented on August 4th 
and 5th if the score can be secured. 
There are only two full scores, both the 
property of the Soviet Government. One 
is for home consumption only and it is 
the other one that Mr. Smallens is now 
trying to locate. Where it is now no one 
seems to know, but it is hoped that it 
may be found in time to give the opera 
on schedule. 





Reports from London state that the sec- 
ond opera of the Coronation Season “Ari- 
ane et Barbe-Bleu” was disappointing. It 
seems that the Dukas libretto of the Blue- 
beard story, written by Maeterlinck, is 
somewhat anaemic and made for a poor 
operatic story. The music is described as 
clever, but lacking in warmth and life. 
Lawrence Tibbett won a warm reception 
in his first performance, singing Scarpia 
in “La Tosca.” He received a number of 
enthusiastic curtain calls, as did Gina 
Cigna and Martinelli, who sang the other 
leading roles. London is anxiously await- 
ing Tibbett’s other performances. “Al- 
ceste” and “Orphee” by Gluck are to be 
sung shortly and are also looked upon 
with favor, according to the advance sales. 





Mozart’s “Magic Flute” has been re- 
stored to the repertoire at Sadler’s Wells, 
and is drawing large and appreciative 
audiences. The performance is one of all- 
round excellence, and the producer, Clive 
Carey, has solved the difficulties this 
opera presents in a very satisfactory and 
effective manner. But the greatest diffi- 
culties lie on the musical side, and these 
the talented company has surmounted in 
most creditable manner. The four prin- 
cipal parts were all. well taken. Joan 
Cross, the Pamina, was in particularly 
good voice, giving Mozart’s exacting vo- 
cal line with sustained beauty of tone. 
As Tamino, Francis Russell also showed 
himself to be a Mozart singer of no mean 
ability. Ruth Naylor sang the coloratura 
airs of the “Queen of Night” well and 
showed much vocal agility, but a lack of 
the right incisiveness in the lower regis- 


ter of her voice detracted slightly from 
excellen The 


an otherwise t performance. 


, 








Sarastro was Harry Brindle, who opened 
all his solos firmly and boldly; but was 
inclined to slight loss of control as his air 
proceeded. Sumner Austin was an excel- 
lent Papageno—perhaps a little over- 
Played. All the smaller parts were well 
taken and a special word of commenda- 
tion is due to the Queen of Night’s three 
ladies—Molly de Gunst, Marjorie Parry 
and Edith Coates—and to the Three Genii 
—Sybil Hambleton, Rose Morris and Va- 
letta Iacopi. The orchestra did excellent 
work, and Warwick Braithwaite con- 
ducted with his usual skill and firm con- 
trol. 





The season at Glyndebourne will be de- 
voted entirely to the works of Mozart; it 
began on May 19th and closes on July 
3rd. Five operas are to be given, “Die 
Zauberfiote,” “Don Giovanni,” “Le Nozze 
de Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte” and “Die 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail.” The sea- 
son is under the artistic direction of 
Fritz Busch, and those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to attend will have the 
pleasure and satisfaction of hearing these 
familiar masterpieces sung—-and sung re- 
markably well—in the language in which 
they were written and exactly as Mozart 
intended. The London Symphony Orches- 
tra has been engaged, and the list of solo- 
ists is an imposing one. 





The recent performance of Schoeck’s 
“Massimilla Doni” at the Dresden State 
Opera House was a distinct success. This 
is the third opera premiere which the 
popular Swiss composer has had in Dres- 
den, “Penthesilea” and “Der Fischer un 
syne Fru” having been produced there 
some eight or nine years ago. The li- 
bretto of the new opera has been adapted 
by Armin Rueger from Balzac’s novel, 
“Massimilla- Doni,” and the plot affords 
excellent scope for dramatic action. The 
score, which is strictly lyrical, contains 
some really beautiful themes as, for ex- 
ample, Tinti’s “air” which occurs again 
and again, but the musical, as well as 
the dramatic climax, is missing, and con- 
sequently the opera lacks a _ certain 
amount of fascination, and the three 
hours become somewhat tedious. 

The opera comprises four acts and six 
scenes, all of which are entirely up to the 
high standard for which Dresden has so 
long been famous. Adolf Mahnk’s Vene- 
tian scenery is really exquisite in every 
detail; Max Hofmuller’s stage manage- 
ment is also particularly successful; and 
Elisabeth von Auenmuller’s costumes are 
extremely artistic, and entirely in keep- 
ing with the period (1830). In the third 
scene, which represents the interior of a 
theatre, complete with stage and boxes, 
one is instinctively reminded of a similar 
scene from Strausgs’s “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

Schoeck’s music demands exceptional 
vocal qualities of the singers, and the 
Dresden cast left absolutely nothing to 
be desired in this direction. Felicie 
Huhn-Mihacsek, of the Munich State 
Opera, sang the title-role, and was a very 
gracious and sympathetic duchess. Erna 
Sack had great success in the coloratura 
role of Tinti. The two tenors, Rudolf 
Dittrich and Torsten Ralf, sang splen- 
didly as Memmi and Genovese, and Arno 
Schellenberg, Kurt Bohme and Heinrich 
Tessmer. gave excellent studies of Ven- 
dramin, Capraja, and the Duke Cattaneo. 

Karl Bohm conducted and made the 
most of the score, and the orchestra did 
much towards the success of the evening. 





Reports from New Orleans indicate 
more than a passing interest in/the re- 
vival of the French opera which died with 
the burning of the French Opera House 
in 1919. A new company is being organ- 
ized for the purpose of giving opera per- 
formances in the City Auditorium. The 
company will then expand its scope by 
touring the south, giving performances in 
the more important southern cities. An 
‘offer of northern capital to finance the 
project was refused recently as-the presi- 
dent of the association stated their pur- 

best be served limiting the: 
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Opera House, but the estimated cost of 
$165,000.00 probably will forestall this 
move, at least for the present. A return 
of the French opera would be a step in 
the right direction as there are far too 
few opera companies in the United States 
and Canada, a pitiful few when compared 
with the countries of. Europe, who have 
far less resources than this rich con- 
tinent. 





The 25-year-old Philadelphia composer, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, is writing an opera 
expressly for radio under terms of a com- 
mission awarded him on April 27th by 
the National Broadcasting Company. The 
new opera is to be ready for its world 
premiere at Radio City by the end of 
1937. 

The commissioned work is to be of one 
hour’s length, and will be original both 
as to music and text. NBC will have 
first performance rights and all radio 
rights for three years, as well as an op- 
tion on three more operas. 

In announcing the commission, Lenox 
R. Lohr, NBC president, declared: 

“The National Broadcasting Company, 
as the medium through which grand opera 
reaches the entire western world, has 
long been interested in producing an 
operatic work written especially for radio. 
In the gay and swiftly moving style of 
Menotti we believe we have found an 
operatic approach particularly well suited 
to our needs. In commissioning him to 
write-an opera for us, we have given him 
a free hand as far as style and content 
are concerned. We have only asked that 
he be guided by his knowledge of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of the art of 
broadcasting.” 

Menotti’s NBC commission came two 
weeks after the sensational success of his 
opera “Amelia al Ballo” in New York, on 
July 11th. 





At the concluding performance of his 
opera, “Garrick,” given recently by the 
Juilliard Opera School at the Juilliard 
School of Music, Albert’ Stoessel was pre- 
sented with several gifts from the faculty 
of the institution. These included a first 
edition of Beethoven’s Ninth symphony, a 
first edition of the score and parts of that 
comppser’s string quartet, Op. 130, a copy 
of Antoine Vidal’s “Les Instruments a 
Archet,” and an engraving of David Gar- 
rick with a manuscript poem signed with 
that actor’s initials. Ernest Hutcheson 
made the presentation speech. 





Paderewski is said to be composing an 
original opera of American Life during 
his convalescence in Switzerland. It is 
said that he intends to sell this opera to 
a motion picture company, and that at 
present Paramount is intensely - inter- 
ested. The score is to be completed by 
mid-autumn. 





Sol Hurok is bringing the Salzburg 
Opera Company to America this fall. The 
company will land in October, and will 
bring its own orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Alberto Erede. The company of 
70, including the orchestra, will present 
operas by Milhaud, Mozart, Monteverdi 
and Ibert. “The Goose of Cairo,” “The 
Poor Sailor,” “Angelique” and Hayden’s 
“The Apothecary” will be included in the 
repertoire. 





The presentation of Count Ferenc Ester- 
hazy’s opera “The Love Letter,” in Buda- 
pest last month increased the respect of 
the musicians of Hungary for the noble- 
man. He has long been regarded as an 
aristocratic music lover, without much 
musical background, ‘but his opera has 
placed him in the ranks of respected com- 
posers. The opera was presented by the 
Royal Opera Company as a double bill, 
together with the ballet “Lysistrata” by 
the Hungarian composer, Laszlo Lajtha. 





And while on the subject of radio 
operas we have le&rned that Columbia 
Broadcasting System has commissioned 
Louis Gruenberg to write an opera, for 
that chain, entitled “Green Mansions.” 
Mr. Greenberg has taken residence in Los 
Angeles where he will remain until the 
completion of the opera. He has already 
been working on it for the past ten weeks. 
It is evident that radio is now becoming 
very active in the development of Ameri- 
can opera in addition to its previous ac- 
tivities on behaif of symphonic music. 
We shall yet see widespread operatic ac- 
tivity in this country of which all music 
lovers will be extremely proud. 





The Hippodrome Opera Company con- 
tinues to draw huge crowds into the large 
opera house which accomodates every- 
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much to her characterization. Ettore 
Nava sang Don Jose in a most accom- 
plished manner, and Enrico Coppellotti 
was acceptable as Escamillo. 





Jennie Tourel, Canadian mezzo-soprano, 
made her debut in the Mignon presenta- 
tion during the Metropolitan spring sea- 
son. She was received as a valuable addi- 
tion to the “Met” and her warm voice is 
considered as ideal for the Mignon role. 
Miss Tourel has had much experience at 
the Opera Comique in Paris. 





The Glasgow Grand Opera Society re- 
cently gave the first performance, in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, of “The Weird of Colbar,” 
a Scottish romantic opera by W. B. Moo- 
nie, a Scotch composer, and the Rev. 
George M. Reith, a Scotch librettist.. The 
background of the opera is the second 
Jacobite rebellion, with English soldiers 
threading their way in and ‘out of the 
action. The opera is romantic with a 
touch of the supernatural. Brik Chis- 
holm conducted the premiere perform- 
ance, 





Due to the great success of “Amelia al . 
Ballo” the Chicago Opera Company wants 
to import the entire production, including. 
thé principals and chorus, for its fall sea- 
son. Margaret Daum who made such a 
fine impression in the leading role made 
her'debut at the Metropolitan recently as 
Musetta in “La Boheme” and was re- 
ceived with much acclaim by the critics 
for her good work in that part. 





The performance of “Lohengrin” dur- 
ing the spring season of the Metropolitan 
appeared to be far from’a good one. The 
fact of the matter is that this opera is — 
too heavy for any but the most mature — 
artists with widespread Wagnerian ex- 
perience. The artists were unegual to the 
task allotted to them, the direction was 
faulty, and as a result the critics — 
that the work should have been omi 
from the repertoire. 





On the other hand the revival of 
“Marouf” on Friday, May 2ist, was a, — 


Rabaud, the composer, singing and acting 
the part of the handsome and 

natured shoe-mender in a manner 
left no room for criticism. Nancy 


" 
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second performance, which was h : 
your reviewer. Although she does not 
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‘EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


By Henry WoEeELBER 


' “Is there any happiness in the world 
like the happiness of a disposition made 
happy by the happiness of others?” Did 
éver a man deserve this quotation more 
than Edwin Franko Goldman? Born in 
the midst of talented, good natured, gifted 
ancestors, he early in life displayed a 
manly; stalwart and amiable trait of char- 
acter that stands him in such good stead 
now in later life.. His grandparents were 
natives of Germany, both of Jewish ex- 
traction. The Frankos migrated to New 
Orleans, where their 15 children first saw 
the light of day. Selma Franko, the eld- 
est was the mother of our renowned band- 
master. She was the wife of a New 
Orleans born lawyer named Goldman, who 
before he died had achieved fame as news- 
paper editor, linguist, pianist and violin- 
ist, and as if he had nothing else to do, 
graduated from Tulane University, and 
became”a judge. Five of these Franko 
children, ranging in age from 7 to 14, 
played piano and violin in a concert com- 
pany which included Adelina Patti, travel- 
ing extensively in Europe and America, 
in the late 60’s. Their names were Selma, 
Jeanne, Rachel, Sam and Nahan, the 
latter two being the redoubtable and 
éminent violinists of New York. From 
such a heritage came Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, January 1, 1878, in Louisville, Ky. 
It is very pleasant to relate in maturer 
years he married Mrs. Goldman, a gradu- 
ate of Hunter College, a talented woman 
who has done considerable writing and 
lecturing. Continuing, their son Richard 
Henry Goldman, won an $1,800 feilowship 
from Columbia three years ago at the age 
. of 18, and is now in Burope with his 
mother gathering material for a literary 
career, with music as an avocation, he 
already having written several pieces. A 
daughter, Louise Elizabeth Goldman, is a 
senior at Barnard College. It is too soon 
to prophesy about the young lady, but it 
is safe to predict she will enhance the 
Franko-Goldman tradition. 

Now what has all this to do with the 
Goldman Band? Just this. First of all 
it shows that music was in the blood. 
Then there was education, refinement, cul- 
ture, good breeding, and good. manners, 
all consummated in the person of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, a conductor of superior 
individuality, and a musician of acknowl- 
edged ability,. remarkably studious, par- 
ticularly intelligent, and unusually accom- 
plished. The personnél of his band is 
probably unmatched inthe anrials of in- 
strumentation. Ingfact the roster reads 
like a “Who’s Who” of the best players, 
80 “swell” it is certain-their clothes are 
made by a Bond Street tailor. Theré is 
@ power in added momentum. The Aus- 
trian and German bands early adopted 
this general idea of a 62-piece band. In 
later years Gilmore and Sousa followed, 
gradually increasing until one had 100 
men, the other 84, but in both cases for 
a@ long period they averaged 62: players. 
It is very doubtful. if man for man, a 
better band than Goldman’s ever existed. 
He deviated but slightly; from the old cus- 
4em, notably in the horn, trumpet; trom- 
bone, and: tuba, and ‘obviously for out- 
door purposes. A late list of the 62-piece 
Goldman Band shows that 82 men are 
from several of the leading symphony and 
grand opera orchestras, 10 from the Sousa 
and Pryor bands, and 20 who have played 
largely with the Victor and Columbia 
records. The complete instrumentation 
follows: one piccolo, three flutes, 19 B flat 
clarinets, one alto clarinet, one bass clari- 
net, two bassoons, two oboes, two g@xo- 
phones, five horns, four cornets, four 
trumpets, two euphoniums, six trombones, 
four tubas, two string basses, one tym- 
pani, two drums, traps, etc., one harp, 
total 62. 

Goldman’s history shows his parents 
brought him to New York when he was 
eight, and at 14 he had won a scholarship 
in the National Conservatory of Music, 
over which Antonin Dvorak presided. A 
year later Jules Levy, the world’s pre 
mier cornetist of that day, took young 
Goldman as a free pupil. At 17 he be- 
came a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestra, remaining ten years 

r such conductors as Damrosch, 
tl, Mahler and Toscanini, and the 


once more make a band sound well as in 


. the mother of memory, Through his band 


the days of long ago. ; 

When Eddie Goldman was a boy in 
short pants, the great Dresden conductor, 
von Schuch, came to the Metropolitan 
Opera, as guest. In orchestral concerts 
he specialized in the Weber overtures. 
The boy, through his uncles, had access 
to the big orchestra libraries, and entree 
to almost any rehearsal in New York. He 
had an insatiable thirst for musical 
knowledge. That he availed himself of 
such unlimited opportunities, goes with- 
out saying. Just listen now to the beau- 
tiful clarinet passages in “Oberon” and 
“Buryanthe,” and the horn quartette in 
“Der Freischutz,” as played by the Gold- 
man Band. Following one of his dashing 
marches, he will interpret Herbert's 
“Sweet Mystery of Life” with a relaxa- 
tion and poise that staggers the imagina- 
tion of one listening to a band. And 
when he played Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony” allowing the band full free- 
dom in the three-eight cello movement, 
we Boston radio auditors thought he had 
second violins and violas in the band, 
Such a subdued sostenuto is seldom heard. 
His programs embrace the flowing melo- 
dies of the Italians, the solid harmony 
of the Germans, and the pathetic decla- 
mation of the French, with not too many 
of those unbearable, loud, fast six-eight, 
and alle breve marches, which no one can 
execute. Musical authorities acclaim the 
pure melody of Mendelssohn, and Gold- 
man with the same racial strain is a mar- 
vel at bringing out the most- beautiful 
band music, pure and unspoiled by an 
excess of percussion or brass instruments. 
Who likes the rumble of a radio when a 
gentle soft voice or instrument is speak- 
ing or playing? Except for an over ex- 
aggerated effect, he is not interested in 
riveting machines, airplane motors, or 
steel mills, but with an enthusiasm for 
art, coupled with a- personal presence, 
possessing the requisite nerve and deci- 
sion to make a good conductor, the band 
opened a glorious future for him. Not- 
withstanding preceding and surrounding 
environments he has talent in his own 
right. Goldman retains a good memory 
which is very important, and attention is 


experience he imparts facts, explains, en- 
courages and inspires. The professional 
ear hears what the amateur misses. So 
many teachers sprinkle incense before the 
shrine of hurry, that thousands are taught 
to play only after a fashion. What a pity 
we ever exchanged good music and spirit- 
ually important principles for bad art in 
any form! 

Thought is a luxury, and few really in- 
dulge in it. But Gdlidman had a fond 
hope in his heart, and an idea in the 
back of his head—and that was to give 
America once again a band of the first 
rank. But here insuperable obstacles 
arose. New York for many years had not 
been used to hearing a highly organized 
permanent band of 62 men. Given the 
acid test, and with much aplomb,:he set 
to work with all the urbanity and savoir 
faire of a 15th century courtier. The par- 
tially clad eye could just see what was 
happening, when and why. The ruthless 
hand of ignorance, almost the devastation 
of war which raged like a Nahant storm, 
seemed momentarily to deter him, but not 
for long, because when mother nature 
calls, human nature responds, and all this 
without bartering body and soul to the 
great caliphs. The vinegar of defeat was 
suddenly turned overnight into the heady 
wine of victory. With a flair for diplo- 
macy, the suave Goldman, the organizer, 
cast a spell over the powers that be. He 
was like Pegasus, the horse that belonged 
to the gods, hitched to a plow. Many of 
our fine artists are hitched to a cafe, 
never to be unharnessed unless some crea- 
tive genius goes out and makes business 
for them. 

The Goldman Band concerts in Central. 
Park, on the Campus at New York Uni- 
versity, and Columbia Green, have be- 
come epochs in band history. Time will 
record the change back to the era when 
the band was the main attraction. By 
means of the radio, and these concerts in 
the open, more people have heard this 
band than any other in the world. From 
the coming South, and the growing West, 
young couples come to New York on their 
honeymoon. Before seeing the Brooklyn 
Bridge or Grant’s Tomb, they saunter to 
the mall to hear in melodic strain what 
the minister had said in words. Others, 
considering the important step, are at 
once reassured by the “Wedding March.” 
The Goldman band stand is a trysting 
place. And the old, wearing an expres- 
sion of melancholy, their battle of life 
fraught with a thin tinge of defeat, are 





guests Humperdinck and Saint Saens. He 
also played in his uncles’ orchestras; one 
led by the flashy and gifted Nahan 
_ Franko, the other by Sam Franko, pro- 
_ found student, and viola player, who gave 
concerts of the old classics, and played by 
am orchestra as the music was originally 

' ‘written. Small wonder then that with 





_ proaches a symphony orchestra, and that 
; mid be the goal of every leader—to 





once more restored by Schubert’s Seren- 
ade. Does all this portend the dawning 
of better days? Poor humans of today 
are more cautious than their brethren of 
yesteryear. What memories of Victor 
Herbert! At a cireus one sees many 
things, but people go to a band concert 
to listen, and everybody is so good na- 
tured; and like passengers in a street car, 
they can always move up and make room 
for another. The smile on Goldman’s face 





' gus, not chosen because of any particular 


is rich in that indefinable thing we call 
charm. Intelligent, persevering, sagaci- 


competence, Goldman, by the very fact of 


tions, and his ability to satisfy an audi- 
ence without explanations or tutorings, 
prove him to be the ideal bandmaster. 
People hearing his band are so happy they 
live as if they never were to die, gather- 
ing the present moment as if it were 
eternal. They accept these concerts as 
the flowers accept the evening rain. 
Goldman grew from a hardy annual to 
a popular perennial. His presence in- 
stantly commands respect. Seven nights 
weekly, the band played until the last 
warmth of the leaves and the first crisp- 
ness of the fall air. The music soothed 
the anguished musings of the deserted 
lover, and dispelled the weariness of the 
tired business man. Goldman, ‘erect, 
severe, simple, sublime, but with preci- 
sion, never envied the symphonie or 
operatic performances, but emulated 
them. His band plays with a lilt, a color, 
a delicately managed emphasis that moves 
the currents of the blood, and makes the 
listeners thrill again. The trees swayed 
gracefully with “The Dance of the Hours,” 
and when the band played the “Forget-Me- 
Not” gavotte, the girls pinned the little 
flower in the fellows lapel, the music did 
the rest. If the insects could be seen 
under a microscope, they were doing a 
dance to Debussy’s “Golliwogs Cake- 
walk.” The audience gasps for more 
after a superb, bejeweled performance of 
“The Blue Danube.” The masses, cul- 
tured or otherwise, are undeceived in 
their love of music, although like manner 
and taste, it changes. 

Goldman organized the American Band- 
masters’ Association, and at its first con- 
vention in March, 1930, was unanimously 
elected president. 

Some of the miscellaneous engagements 
played by the Goldman Band were the 
80th and 81st birthdays of John D. Rocke- 
feller at his Tarrytown, N. Y., home. It 
also played the Sir Thomas Lipton recep- 
tion, and engagements at the Atlantic 
City Steel Pier, several seasons. Another 
of importance was at the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion in 1929 and 1930. 

The Goldman Band was the first to go 
on the air before commercial broadcast- 
ing was known, and has since furnished 
many times the programs of General 
Motors, Pure Oil, Cities Service and Gen- 
eral Electric. No story of the Goldman 
Band is complete without knowing what 
made a tremendous undertaking possible. 
The answer is simple: Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Guggenheim. Volumes have been 
written of the world-wide Rockefeller 
Medical Foundation; the Carnegie Libra- 
ries; Higginson, the sole support of the 
Boston Symphony; Jordan, the angel of 
the defunct Boston Opera Company, and 
millions have been given for scholarships 
in colleges. Too much credit cannot be 
given the Guggenheims for their gener- 
osity, thus providing unlimited joy and 
pleasure to countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, and Canada. 

Multitudes are very grateful to them, 
and thank them because they were: 
“Thinking of the deed, and not the creed, 
to help us in our utmost need.” Com- 
petitive bandsmen everywhere owe a lot 
to that energetic organizer, that inspiring 
companion, and great bandmaster, Edwin 
Franko Goldman. 


Byrnes Act Amendment Seeks 
Strikebreakers’ Punishment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Byrnes 
of South Carolina has introduced an 
amendment to the Byrnes Act providing 
punishment for strike-breakers or private 
detectives transported across state lines 
to interfere with peaceful picketing or-the 
right of organization for collective bar- 
gaining. 

The amendment was in part a result of 
the La Follette committee civil liberties 
investigation. 

“The amendment seeks to make clear 
that strike-breakers or private detectives 
transported for such purposes shall be 
punished as well as the employer who 
causes them to be transported,” Byrnes 
said. 








The Same, Anyway 

The son and heir was about to tie the 
nuptial knot on April the ist and rather. 
difidently approached his prospective 
father-in-law anent the prospect. 

“Do you think,” he inquired, “that the 
ceremony will make April fools of us?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “what’s April 
got to do with it?”—Montreal Star. 





Howlers 


A smock is a type of nightshirt worn 
by country people in England during the 
daytime. 

A dolt is a grown-up person, 

Mosques are young mosquitoes. 

A vocation is when people go to work 





is contagious, Silver white, imposing, he 


his great understanding of human emo- | 





on their holiday.—Montreal Star. 
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Ailments Specific to Musicians 











By DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


Dr. Schweisheimer is a noted European writer as well as a recognized 


authority on physical troubles of Musicians. 


He has recently moved 


to the United States and is to make his home here permanently. 


BEETHOVEN’S DEAFNESS 


Beethoven himself was the first to set 
down in writing the news of his slowly 
but inexorable surely progressing deaf- 
ness. In the beginning, it was inconceiv- 
able to him that he should lose his acous- 
tic sense; he simply could not believe it. 
After a period of intense sorrow and 
despair, he finally reached a state of resig- 
nation and self-control. But never until 
the day of his death, did he give up the 
hope of being cured, the hope for a 
miracle. 

Beethoven’s hearing started to deteri- 
orate in his twenty-eighth year, probably 
even earlier. First, the left ear was af- 
fected, soon afterwards, also the right. 
A continual humming and buzzing in the 
ears was especially disturbing. He 
avoided society; it was intolerable for 
him to have to admit his growing deaf- 
ness. In the theater, he had to lean 
against the stage to be able to understand 
the actors. Sometimes Beethoven suf- 
fered from earaches, but they were sec- 
ond rank in proportion to other symp- 
toms (deafness, humming and buzzing). 

In 1802 he made long lonely walks in 
the surroundings of Heiligenstadt, and 
here he reached the splendid resignation 
as expressed in his last will, the “Heili- 
genstadt Testament,” one of the most 
moving documents ever written by suffer- 
ing men. Beethoven never did. lose the 
feeling of being degraded as a musician 
by his deafness. From about 1814 on 
replies to Beethoven’s questions had to 
be written down, and many of these an- 
swers are found in his conversation note- 
book. 

Of course, Beethoven, like most other 
deaf people, soon learned to read lips. 
All the efforts to improve Beethoven's 
hearing by the use of apparatuses were 
unsuccessful. So were all the treatments 
Beethoven underwent with several doc- 
tors and natural-healers. 

Beethoven did not suffer from otosclero- 
sis, as is sometimes claimed, but from a 
disease of the inner ear, caused by an 
affection of the acoustic nerve. The symp- 
toms of these two ailments are frequently 
so similar—especially in regard to their 





slow progress—that it is difficult to défin- 
itely differentiate between them. 

In Beethoven's case, it has been proved 
that he first lost his capacity of hearing 
high notes. This is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the diseases of the inner ear but 
is generally not an early symptom of 
otosclerosis. At the post mortem examin- 
ation, the acoustic nerve, especially that 
of the left ear, was found to be atrophied. 

What is the cause of this atrophy of 
Beethoven’s acoustic nerves? Quite a 
number of assumptions have been made: 
influence of excessive sound, influence of 
repeated colds, innate weakness of the 
acoustic nerves, infectious diseases, injury 
by poison such as alcohol. 


Most likely, an attack of typhoid fever 
in his youth was at the root of Bee- 
thoven’s affliction. He also had smallpox 
as a young child. Infectious diseases 
often lastingly affect various nerves, and 
the acoustic nerves are especially sensi- 
tive to the poisons of such sicknesses. 
Schubert’s mother and Schubert himself 
*died of typhoid fever, a very frequent dis- 
ease in Europe of that time. Beethoven 
spoke in detail about his trouble with Dr. 
Alois Weissenbach, and this doctor re 
gards the typhoid fever which Beethoven 
otherwise overcame, as the cause of his 
deafness. 


The chronic stomach and intestinal 
troubles from which Beethoven suffered 
from his thirtieth year on, also find their 
explanation in this illness. They formed 
the basis for the sickness of which he 
finally died: cirrhosis of the liver. The 
successive stages of this sickness are 
easily followed: jaundice, haemorrhages, 
dropsy. The latter was a consequence of 
the liver complaint. During his last years, 
Beethoven often had to be punctuated on 
account of his dropsy. He suffered these 
punctuations with good humor and an 
angelic patience. 


Beethoven’s financial circumstances and 
living conditions were irregular and gen- 
erally unfavorable. He was, therefore, 
not in a position to give his chronic in- 
testinal complaint the proper care and 
necessary attention. Excessive alcoholism 
has been named a cause of Beethoven's 





complaints, but in reality, every presup- 
position is lacking for such an imputa- 
tion. Beethoven was fond of an occa- 
sional glass of wine, in his latter years, 
he preferred punch. But at no time of 
his life he was a drinker. Furthermore, 
alcohol is neither a certain nor the only 
provocation of cirrhosis of the liver. The 
chronic intestinal troubles, such as Bee- 
thoven suffered from, gave a valid ex- 
planation for the appearance of his liver 
complaints, 

For years and years, Beethoven under- 
went all kinds of treatments by doctors 
and laymen, and even tried the impos- 
sible to improve his hearing. But there 
was no help for him. Beethoven once 
said: “My whole life has been poisoned.” 
These words show the deep depression of 
a chronic invalid, of a musician gradu- 
ally but surely losing his most important 
sense. To show the despair which Bee- 
thoven often evinced—and which he al- 
ways heroically conquered. 


That such a genial master of composing 
as Beethoven should be afflicted with deaf- 
ness has always been regarded as an 
especially tragic fate. Time and again 
one seeks some connection between his 
deafness and his creative musical ability. 
But such a connection exists only in a 
very general sense. Anguish such as 
Beethoven suffered from his early days 
on might have completely enervated a 
weaker nature. But such an inherently 
serious personality and artist as Bee- 
thoven was merely turned to introversion 
and serious philosophizing. 


Character and view of life are basically 
influenced by hard experience—and this 
is mirrored in the creations of the suf- 
fering genius. 


But there are no or only very few indi- 
cations that Beethoven’s compositions 
showed any external symptoms of his 
progressing deafness. This can be seen 
on close inspection of details. The in- 
fluence of external conditions or creative 
genius is mostly much weaker than one 
would expect—and that is a really sur- 
prising thing. 


Hugo von Hoffmannsthal and Richard 
Strauss have accurately characterized this 
independence of mind over matter in 
their prelude to “Ariadne on Naxos”; the 
young composer becomes involved in an 
unpleasant quarrel with a servant—and 
is inspired with a divine new melody by 
this incident. Genial creation is inde- 
pendent of the influence of externa! fact- 
ors in so far as they have not turned 
into psychic impulses. 


Physical suffering is to be numbered 
among such external influences in the 
case of a genius. Beethoven's deafness, 
therefore, had no direct influence on the 
progress of his creative work—only an 
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indirect one in so far as his emotions 
and vibrations unconsciously reacted to it, 
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Finding the customary mode of picketing ineffective at a night club 
called the Coon Chicken Inn, the musicians’ union of Seattle, Wash., 


sent a brass band to the picket line to “say it with music.” 


Blatant, 


discordant, sour notes carried along burlesque tunes of late popular 
music so shattered the ear-drums and nerves of the diners and dancers 
that after a few such performances by the band the patrons gave the 
unfair place the go-by and, when their pocketbooks were hit so hard, 


the proprietors were not long in making peace with the union. 


they accomplished in a few nights that 
which they had been endeavoring to do 
by ordinary picketing for two months 
without success. 





If members of the Federation ever had 
any compunction about patronizing the 
Angelica Jacket Company they may drop 
it immediately. This company which em- 
ploys 500 workers has signed a contract 
with the United Garment Workers of 
America, an affiliate of the American Fed- 
ération of Labor. This contract provides 
for union wages and working conditions 
for the 500 employees, and enables the 
company to place the union label in all 
garments made in its factory. 





Minneapolis, Minn., is boasting that its 
Orchestra Association won out over sev- 
eral of the large eastern cities in bidding 
for the services of Dimitri Mitropoulos as 
conductor. The Minneapolis.Journal has 
carried several items on this subject 
matter. 





Samuel J. Allinson, president of Local 
No, 234, died on May 9 after a two 
months’ illness. He had served as presi- 
dent one year and four months. He was 
$8 years of age and was an excellent vio- 
linist. He graduated from the Yale Law 
School in 1925 and began | his practice of 
law in 1927. 

He was a member of the Choral Club, 
K. O. J.; Cosmopolitan Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M.; K. of P., and the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was very much in- 
terested in the Federation and attended 
the Asbury Park Convention and was a 
delegate to this year’s convention. He 
leaves his wife, Elizabeth, and a daughter, 
Harriet, his mother, a brother and five 
sisters, 

He was loved by all who knew him and 
had one of the largest attended funerals 
that a young man ever had in New 
Haven. The local has suffered a severe 
loss as he was on the way to.being heard 
of not only as an attorney but asa leader 
in the labor movement. 





The Estey Organ Corp. of Brattleboro, 
Vt., have been turning out organs of 
every size and description for over 90 
years. Four generations of Esteys have 
been in the business of building organs. 

In the last decade when things became 
a little slow in the organ line, the in- 
genious shop workmen turned their com- 
bined efforts to the thought of producing 
a miniature organ—small enough for a 
child to play, but still authentic as far as 
pitch, intonation, balance, etc. This, they 
did so well, that last Christmas, when 
department stores first took in this toy 
orders came in so rapidly that thousands 
of orders had to be shipped after the 
Christmas rush. 

Last month Rubinoff tock one with him 
to the coast. He found it tq be invalu- 
able in picking out ideas for arrange- 
ments. Richard Liebert, solo organist at 
Radio City’s Music Hall, posed for pic- 
tures with the Little Estey, with his 
seven-year-old daughter and himself. 





The great-hearted coal companies of 
Harlan County charge a miner 15 per 
cent a month for any money drawn be- 
fore pay day, and then pay him in scrip 
which he has to spend at the company 
store. Thrift, thrift, Horatio. 





Mount Vernon, Local No. 665, N. Y., 
does things up brown when it entertains 
its members. On May 3 the local gave a 
dinner-dance and entertainment at Mur- 
tays.. Tavorn,. Tuckahoe, . Westchester’s 
smartest night spot, for its members. 
their wives and families. A delightful 
dinner and show kept the celebrators 
until the wee small hours. Secretary 
Birnbach and Edward Canavan, assistant 
to President Weber, were among the 
guests that included President Jacob Ros- 
enberg of Local 802 who introduced the 
others; Delegate Edgar Daly of Local 
802, Joseph Fried and Henry Staehle of 
‘Local 420, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Thomas 


» Skelly and Raymond Schafer of Local 


473, White Plains, N. Y.; Henry Wood, 
president of Local 402, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and President John Ravese and Delegate 
Ruggiero of Local 275, Portchester, 

. ¥. “There were no speakers, all guests 








Thus 











being confined to a few words of greet- 
ing—a good time was had by all. 





Lovers of Folk Songs are delighted 
with the news that the genius of Stephen 
Foster is being so signally honored by 
Pitt University of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
composer of “Oid Folks At Home,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Massa In De Cold, 
Cold Ground,” “Old Black Joe,” and “Oh, 
Susannah,” was a pioneer in American 
music, and it is fitting and proper that 
he receive the recognition that he so 
justly deserves and which for the most 
part has been denied him. 


The programs of Radio Times and The 
Listener, official organs of the British 
Broadcasting Company show that no ef- 
fort was spared to make the coronation 
programs worthy of the name. Special 
music, composed for the occasion was fea- 
tured, and symphonic and operatic music 
as well as music by English composers 
completed a series of musical features 
that will be remembered by the listeners 
of the United Kingdom for years to come. 
The television section contains details of 
the telecasts of the coronation. 








Phil Spitalny, director of the all-girl 
orchestra on General Electric’s Hour of 
Charm program, has a reason for requir- 
ing his girls to retain their “single bless- 
edness.” He feels a girl is a better mu- 
sician unmarried, because her emotional 
power, which is the-artist’s most vital 
asset to her musica! skill, is not divided 
between career, home, husband and chil- 
dren. 

A unique feature of the orchestra is the 
manner in ‘which arrangements are 
created. Ordinarily these are done by 
one man, and handed ready-made to the 
players. Spitalny’s scores are the result 
of painstaking work by three feminine ar- 
rangers. The manuscripts are discussed 
by the entire orchestra, each member 
giving her opinion and impressions be- 
fore the selection receives the final “Go 
ahead.” 

In contrast to most arrangements, 
which are generally accomplished by a 
single person who is a specialist in one 
instrument, those of the Spitalny unit 
combine the talents of experts in various 
types. 

Songs are first heard and approved by 
the entire orchestra before they go on the 
air. This gives a combined reaction that 
is invaluable, as it is comparable to the 
diversified tastes of a radio audience. 





The New York State Conference of 
Musicians was held in Middletown, N. Y., 
on Sunday, May 16. Nineteen locals were 
represented by more than 30 delegates. 
All locals reported better conditions, and 
the tone of the entire conference was 
optimistic. President Joe N. Weber at- 
tended the conference and spoke at length 
on the affairs of the Federation, and the 
problems confronting our organization at 
the present time. He also reviewed the 
trouble in the labor movement and ex- 
plained the impossibility of the industrial 
plan of unionism for the musicians. Sec- 
retary George Keene retired on account 
of his other duties and was succeeded by 
Ernest Curto of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Other officers elected were Leonard 
Campbell, Rochester, N. Y., president; 
Ralph W. Eycleshimer of Troy, N. Y., 
vice-president; Jacob Rosenberg of New 
York City, J. Leonard Bauer of Yonkers, 
Earl Shear of Schenectady and George F. 
Wilson of Syracuse, members of the ex- 
ecutive board. The Fall conference will 
be held in Syracuse. 





Because the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union has signed a contract with Postal 
Telegraph in the Washington, New York 
and Detroit regions, the Washington 
Newspaper Guild has voted to ask its 
members to use the facilities of Postal 
Telegraph wherever possible. The Guild, 
at a recent meeting, approved the “use 
Postal” resolution by unanimous vote. 





John Corigliano, young assistant con- 
certmaster of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, will be the concert 
master for the Summer concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. Mr. Corigiliano is a 
native born New Yorker and a pupil of the 
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late Leopold Auer. He has been coming 
to the front rapidly and was appointed 
assistant concert master several years ago 
after spending some time as _ concert- 
master of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra. Mishel Piastro, the 
regular concertmaster, is touring the 
Orient this Summer. 





Friends of Joe Sullivan, considered one 
of the great pianists specializing in mod- 
ern music, will be pleased to know that 
he is slowly recovering his health in a 


sanitarium at- Monrovia, Cal. Joe is the 
composer of “Gin Mill Blues,” “Onyx 
Bringdown” and “Just Strollin’.” He has 


played with Red Nichols, Bennie Good- 
man, Bing Crosby, Louis Armstrong and 
was with Bob Crosby’s Orchestra when 
taken ill. He is a’member of both the 
Chicago and New York locals. 


We are glad to welcome back to the 
active field our good friend Bill Ludwig, 
who retired when he sold his interests to 
Cc. G. Conn and Co., in 1929. Bill is one 
of the oldest members of the Federation, 
having joined Local 10 as a charter mem- 
ber in 1896 at a charter fee of $1.00. He 
started with a circus band, touring from 
Chicago to New Orleans by wagon. Next 
he played the inevitable “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and from then on ran the usual 
gamut of picnic, dance, skating rinks and 
band wagon jobs. This early experience 
gave him a background that proved in- 
valuable in later days, enabling him to 
hold some of the best jobs in the country. 
He played with the Brooke Band at the 
New Orleans and Buffalo Expositions, the 
English Grand Opera and Madame But- 
terfly Grand Opera companies, the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the order named. 
Bill has invented many of the modern 
improvements in drums, his accessories 
are used all over the world. When he 
was operating Ludwig and Ludwig he was 
one of our most consistent advertisers, 
having never missed an issue of the In- 
ternational Musician in over 20 years. 
WE ARE PLEASED TO WELCOME 
HIM BACK TO OUR FOLD! 





The Connecticut State Conference was 
held in New Britain, Conn., on Sunday, 
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May 9. There were 22 delegates present 
representing 10 locals. All locals re- 
ported that employment of members had 
greatly increased. Secretary Birnbach 
represented the Federation and spoke at 
some length on affairs of the Federation, 
and items of interest to the various lo- 
cals. Officers hold over until Fall and 
there was therefore no election. New 
Britain proved a splendid host and took 
excellent care of its visitors. The Fall 
meeting is to be held in Meriden, Conn. 





The New Jersey State Conference was 
held in Paterson, N. J., on Sunday, May 
16. There were 43 delegates present 
representing 15 Locals. Bert Henderson, 
assistant to President Weber,- represented 
the Federation and gave a most enlight- 
ening talk on present conditions, and 
subject matter in which the New Jersey 
locals were particularly interested. The 
next meeting of the Conference’ is to be 
held in Jersey City, N. J. 





A large number of establishments em- 
ploying musicians have signed union con- 
tracts with the local of the American 
Federation of Musicians in Bay City, 
Mich. Union sentiment was so strong 
that the management of the Banks Cafe, 
whose orchestra was not composed of 
union members, told the musicians to 
join the union. Meanwhile the business 
agent of the musicians union mobilized 
an entire band of union members for the 
use of the cafe. 





A. large membership does not deter the 
Los Angeles Local ‘of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians from looking around 
for new members. In one month the 
union recently accepted 45 applications 
for new membership, which brings the 
membership of the local to approximately 
4,680. 
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WAGE INCREASES WON BY 
A.F.OFL UNIONS CONTINUE 


Higher Living Standard for Workers 
Secured Through Agreements 
With Employers. 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—From the day- 
to-day reports of higher wages and shorter 
hours gained by A. F. of L. unions in 
many industries the following summaries 
are given as illustrative of the progres- 
sive policy of collective bargaining, which 
is the groundwork of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

Stockton Building Trades “ 

The Building Trades Council at Stock- 
ton, Calif., has served effectively in assist- 
ing affiliated local unions in getting new 
and improved wage scales with the Build- 
ers’ Exchange and negotiations all along 
the line seek marked advances. Among 
wage scale negotiations completed, with 
rates, are: Tile Setters, $1.12% to $1.25 
per hour; carpenters, $1.10 to $1.12% per 
hour; lathers, $1.25 to $1.50 per hour; 
millmen, 93% cents to $1.00 an hopr; 
plasterers, $1.50 an hour. Electrical 
Workers, Roofers, Painters and Sheet 
Metal workers are reported as making 
similar gains. 





Detroit Teamsters 


Teamsters’ and Chauffeurs’ Local 
Union No. 299 of Detroit, which has made 
several notable gains recently, scored a 
particularly significant victory with the 
recent signing of a contract with Dossin 
Food Products. The agreement is the 
first ever signed by the concern in its 39 
years of existence. Substantial increases 
in wages and vastly improved working 
conditions are provided. 

Teamsters’ and Chauffeurs’ Local Union 
No. 299, gained wage increases of 7 to 10 
cents an hour for 250 men in the ware- 
house of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, at Detroit, along with many 
other advantages, in an agreement re- 
cently secured. 





Memphis Steamfitters 
Steamfitters’ Local Union No. 614 of 
Memphis, Tenn., reports a new agree- 
ment with the Master Heating Contract- 
ors’ Association carrying a wage increase 
of $1.00 a day and a general improvement 
in work conditions. 





Worcester Grocery Clerks, 

A committee representing the Central 
Labor Union and Local 407 of the Meat 
and Grocery Clerks’ Union of Worcester, 
Mass., negotiated an agreement with 
Henry T. Brockelman, owner and operator 
of the largest meat and grocery store in 
that city, calling for recognition of the 
union, higher wages, stabilized working 
hours and other improved work condi- 
tions. Three hundred men and women 
are employed in the company’s three 
markets. 





Houston Taxi Drivers 

Taxi Drivers’ Local. Union No. 349, at 
Houston, Texas, has won union recogni- 
tion and a wage agreement, with four 
major cab companies. Commissions were 
raised from 30 to 40 per cent, the union 
becomes the exclusive bargaining agency 
for the workers and improved safety regu- 
lations are provided. 





Detroit Brewery Workers 

Three Detroit, Mich., Brewery Workers’ 
local unions, through the Brewery Work- 
ers’ Joint Council, have secured agree- 
ments with five important breweries in 
that city, through which the men received 
an increase in pay amounting to 15 per 
cent. Other breweries were expected to 
grant similar increases. 





Dayton Garment Workers 

The Dayton, Ohio, local of the United 
Garment Workers’ of America has se 
cured wage increases of from 10 to 12 
cents an hour, with three big custom 
tailoring establishments, including the 
United Woolen Company, the Hart Manu- 
facturing Company and the Hercules 
Clothing Company. 





Cleveland Pharmacists 
Registered pharmacists in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to the number of about 300, have 
secured wage increases, shorter hours and 
vacations with pay, through an agree- 
ment signed by: Registered Pharmacists 
No. 1042 with three major chains of drug 





stores, including Standard, Weinberger 
and Marshall. 


Iowa Carpenters 

When the Carpenters’ District Council 
of Scott County, Iowa, began a drive to 
organize five sash and millwork firms in 
their jurisdiction, including Rock Island, 
it is stated the 1,700 employes of the 
largest group were given a blanket in- 
crease in wages of 10 per cent, appar- 
ently in the vain hope of staving off 
unionization. But it didn’t work, for the 
= is being continued with unabated 

gor. 





Battle Creek Electrical Workers 

Local No. 445, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has securéd 
union contracts with three Battle Creek, 
Mich., electrical firms, which grant in- 
creased wages, a reduction of hours and 
a in general working condi- 

ons, 





Kansas City Tailors 
Journeymen Tailors’ Local Union No. 
64, at Kansas City, Mo., has signed up 
seven high-grade custom tailor shops, the 
agreement granting the 40-hour work 
week, 85 cents an hour for piece work 
and 90 cents an hour for day work. 





Houston Machinists 


Machinists Lodge No. 87 at Houston, | 


Texas, won a 25 per cent increase in 
wages and union conditions, in a new 
agreement recently signed with the Gulf 
Brewing Company, brewers of “Grand 
Prize” beer. The new agreement, said to 
be the best in Texas, provides for $1.25 
an hour for machinists and automobile 
mechanics and 75 cents an hour for help- 
ers. 





Tacoma Lumber Workers 
The Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ lo- 
cal union at Tacoma, Wash., has won an 
increase in wages amounting to 7% cents 
an hour, which brings wages there to a 
minimum of $5.00 a day of eight hours. 





ANOTHER STANDARD OIL 


“COMPANY UNION” DIES 
CLEVELAND, Ohio,—Another ‘“com- 
pany union” passed into history here as 
American Federation of Labor unions de- 
veloped new strength. 

The announcement of the demise was 
made in a letter from the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio to the management of 
the Sohio Council, a company union of 
the Standard Oil Company, divorcing the 
«company from the activities of the Coun- 
cil. The letter pointed out that the action 
was taken following the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States up- 
holding the National Labor Relations 
Act, which contains a provision banning 
company unions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
unions planned to absorb the Sohio Coun- 
cil membership. 





NEW STORY KIDDING FASCISM 


Here is a new story about Mussolini, 
told by John Whitaker, American journal- 
ist, in his book “Fear Came On Burope.” 

The Duce wishes to prove to a visitor 
his boast that any Italian would do what 
he ordered without stopping to think, or 
asking for a reason. He pressed a buzzer, 
and to the attendant who came up at the 
double, said, “Do you love me more than 
your life?” 

“Si signor,” said the attendant. 

“Then jump out of that window.” 

Unhesitatingly the attendant leaped 
through the window to his death. When 
the performance had been repeated a few 
times, the visitor interposed: “May I 
question the next man?” and on being 
given permission, asked the intended vic- 
tim: “Do you really love the Duce so 
much that you prefer death to life?” 

“Si signor,” said the man; and as he 
turned from the window, he added: 
“What is life, anyhow, in Fascist Italy?” 





Des Moines Potato Chip Firm 


Signs Closed Shop Agreement 
DES MOINES, Iowa.—The employes of 
the Hi-Land Potato Chip Company of Des 
Moines organized as a Federal Labor 
Union of the American Federation of 
Labor, have negotiated a closed shop con- 
tract with the company.’ Union-made po- 
tato chips are now available for every- 
one in the Des Moines area. 


Theatre Ushers and Janitors 
Form Union in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ushers, clean- 
ing women, janitors and miscellaneous 
workers in Minneapolis theatres have 
been organized under a Class B charter 
of the International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada. : 
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Tender cascades of spirit-voice, 
Eolian breath of "s desire; 

Why seek a gentile heart, by choice, 
And burn it with consuming fire? 


wy wound the tender wings of th’ot, 

ith unknown tumult’s circumstance; 

And leave them fluttering with naught 
Except a deathless reverence? 







no other will do 


Here’s the reed that — 
is famous for ‘@ 
consistently good 
tone and long 





Why veil melodic harmonies 
To bursting, with the joy of tone; 
Then Sey drift in cadences, 
Back to celestial unknown? 












“yore potter. to pave never heard 
our haunting hope or deep despair; 
Which finds no understanding word 

To soothe the longing ling’ring there! 


Small over-tones, who plead and burn, 
wane sent the vary soul of me; 
en leave me antly to yearn 
With what I'd w sh to be! A 


—HELEN ODERKIRK O'ROURKE, 
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President Weber's Report 


N a supplement contained in this issue of the InTER- 
NATIONAL Musician is a complete printing of the 
report of President Joe N. Weber’s report to the 
Convention, now in session at Louisville, Kentucky. 
The Editor suggests that every member of the Federation 
read this report from start to finish, and carefully make 
note of the many interesting items that are so clearly set 
forth therein. This report is a history of the activities 
of our organization and covers the many ramifications of 
our various interests so thoroughly that anyone that reads 
it cannot help but have a clearer and better understanding 
of the Federation, and the many problems with which 
it must cope every day. The report is printed in full for 

ur benefit; take full advantage of the opportunity that 

been afforded you. 





Musical Films 


OT all artists are enthusiastic about motion pictures, 

nor do they all try to secure the lucrative contracts 
‘4 that are handed out so freely in the Hollywood 
| citadels. Rene Maison, Belgian tenor, is one of the dis- 
senters and made no effort to conceal his feelings in a 
recent speech which is hereinafter set forth. Mr. Maison 
stated in part: 

“This industrial manifestation (radio and movies) 
which some pretend to be the new art, will never, 
in spite of all efforts made in its behalf, dethrone the 
lyric theatre. The singing film will never be any- 
thing but a slight echo of what constitutes genuine 
art—a visual and auditive reproduction where one 
will find neither the thrill of nature, the thrill of the 
flesh, nor the living harmonies of vocal and instru- 
mental interpretation which makes the air vibrate 
and fills us with emotion. It will always be an 
example of mass production and a pale imitation of 
the art of our great artists, singers and musicians— 
it will be a culmination of bad taste in general.” 


Incorporating Unions 


T is perfectly natural that the uninformed are puzzled 
over labor’s opposition to a federal law requiring all 
4 trade and craft unions to incorporate. The mega- 
_ phones of special privilege and monopoly have been 
© harping on the necessity of incorporating unions for the 
. few weeks with renewed vigor. The agitation 
a‘ shortly after the General Motors strike; it increased 
> in volume as soon as the Supreme Court ruled the Wag- 
mer Labor Relations Act did not violate the constitution. 





"brought out by the LaFollette Senate Civil Liberties 
~ Committee the opposition of labor to incorporating labor 
unions is understandable. 
' _ Big business wants every union incorporated. Cor- 
_ porations may be sued, and some unions have large funds 
= oe reas ot Se canna. 2 pean i slweys 
red in money. And it be so much more 
to sue an incorporated union than an 


a 


ee that certain large employers have spent millions 


But to those who have followed. the revelations { 


The LaFollette committee has proven beyond all 


private guards, stoolpigeons and the services of strike- 
breaking agencies. Strike-breaking agencies thrive on 
trouble. Their slack season comes when there are no 
labor disputes, strikes or lockouts. It is only when there 
is strife that these thug agencies prosper, and so it is to 
their advantage to stir up trouble to create business for 
themselves. 

It would be relatively easy for a large employer to 
engage the services of thugs, gunmen and like rats to 
commit overt acts of violence in any labor dispute. 
Having hired its yeggs to destroy corporation property 
or to commit some other criminal act, the next move 
would be to sue the union involved for damages, tie up 
its funds in a court action and eventually bankrupt the 
organization. Such a procedure would be a sure and 
definite way of crushing the labor movement. And big 
business knows it. 

There is no more reason to incorporate a trade or 
craft union than there is to force a fraternal or religious 
organization to incorporate, and all the propaganda of 
the United States Chamber of.Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Liberty League and the 
Citizens’ Alliance will not change this fact. 


Promoting Interest in Union Label 


OMETHING out of the ordinary in promoting in- 
terest in buying of union label goods, with possibili- 
ties for use throughout the nation, has been tried by 

the Central Trades and Labor Council of Parkersburg, 

West Virginia. The central body held an essay contest 

in the senior and junior high schools of Wood County 

for the best essay on “Why We Should Buy Union Label 

Products.” Prizes amounting to $120 were offered for 

the best essays submitted. 

This is the first time the union label has been made 
a topic for essays in the schools. It has a two-fold pur- 

pose. One is to increase interest in labor unions among 

the children and the other is to arouse the interest of 
parents in an intensive organizing campaign for the 
union label, shop card and button. 

The plan is an example of labor’s continuous cam- 
paign in behalf of union label products and services. 


Music at the Paris Exposition 


E have frequently commented on the widespread 
musical activities at fairs and expositions. It ap- 
pears that music in Europe will receive consider- 

able impetus as the result of the program at the Paris 

International Exposition. Commencing on June 15 there 

will be a series of symphony concerts given by the six 

orchestras of Paris. There will be a series of operas and 
operettas with three performances each week. In addition 
there will be band concerts by the Garde Republicaine 

Symphonic Band of eighty pieces and the Orchestra Phil- 

harmonique of Paris. The World’s Fair in New York 

City in 1939 and 1940 should top all previous efforts in 

magnitude as well as quality, and should not only provide 

much employment for American musicians, but also set a 

standard that will encourage additional activities on the 

North American continent for years to come. 


CCC Must Go On 


HE apostles of “economy” in the sub-committee of 
the House Appropriations Committee have showed 
their calibre by their attack on the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, known to all as the CCC. 

Of all the works of the first Roosevelt administration, 
the CCC is the most universally popular. Even those 
who came to curse have remained to bless it altogether. 
It has taken hundreds of thousands of bewildered, baffled 
and ofttimes discouraged boys and turned them into 
vigorous and self-reliant young men. It has schooled 
them; made them familiar with the open spaces; put 
them at work and given them habits of work. 

The conservation work which these lads have done 
is alone worth its cost; but the greatest output of the 
corps is its human output. Men who denounce the CCC 
know neither the subject on which they speak nor the 
feelings of their constituents. 


The Oscillion 


R. W. E. DANFORTH of the Bartol Research 
Foundation of Franklin Institute has invented a 

new musical instrument called the “oscillion,” 
which is designed to replace any wind instrument in a 
band or orchestra. The instrument was invented as a 
result of the inability. to find a French horn for the 
Swarthmore Symphony Orchestra. Its inventor claims 
that even an expert cannot detect the difference when the 
oscillion is properly played. 
It is probable that this invention will provide a substi- 
tute for instruments that cannot otherwise be procured, 
but it is doubtful if any electrical device can satisfactorily 
replace a French horn, oboe, English horn or any other 
wind instrument as played by a competent artist. We 
have seen too many of these electrical devices come into 
the field with loud acclaim, only to find that shortly 
thereafter they are placed in the class of substitutes that 
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Double and Triple Features 


HE recent ahnouncement that Balaban & Katz in 
Chicago demanded double features demonstrates 
that show business has as yet not learned how far 
it has progressed along the road to destruction with its 
satiation policy. The Editor makes no pretence of know- 
ing whether or not the following letter to Variety was 
satire or serious, but its contents do make clear to quite 
some extent the foolishness of the policies of many 
exhibitors: 


Rosewood Theatre, 
Chicago, April 7. 
Editor, Variety: 

Thanks for the “break” in current issue of 
Variety. We, for one house, are for triple features, 
Some like them and some don’t. We are satisfied 
and so are our patrons. 

The Rosewood reputation was built on a “triple” 
feature policy some years back. You may remember 
you wrote a big article in your paper some years 
ago on it. 

A typical program last Friday and Saturday 
(April 2-3) consisted of the following: 


“That Girl From Paris”........ 105 Mins. 
“King of Hockey”................... 60 Mins. 
i ere 95 Mins. 


“Robinson Crusoe Island”...... 36 Mins. 


Popeye Cartoon .................:...... 7 Mins. 
RE ie ae 9 Mins. 
“Song Hits on Parade”............ 10 Mins. 


322 Mins. 


In all, five hours and 22 minutes of entertain- 
ment, which we think is a great bargain. We have 
very few squawks and they seem to go for it in a 
big way. 

Three features, one special, 3-reel attraction and 
three short subjects—let others advertise “No sit- 
down strike,” we for one would rather have a “sit- 
down strike” than empty seats. 

ROSEWOOD THEATRE, 1823 Montrose. 


By Frank P. Riey, Asst. to Owner. 
As George Givot would say: “How You Like That?” 





Shoe-String Speculation 


LITTLE over a month ago Charles R. Gay, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, in a 
published interview, expressed his ‘concern’ over 

the ‘increasingly heavy trading in low-priced shares’,” 

says the New York Herald-Tribune. Now comes James 

M. Landis, chairman of the Securities and Exchange 

Commission, to supplement Mr. Gay’s warning with the 

statement that the commission is studying this phase of 

the present activity of the share markets. . . . 


“A disproportionate volume of trading in extremély 
low-priced stocks is all too likely to indicate what Mr. 
Gay fears, namely, the’ return of the ‘shoe-string’ specu- 
lator. The tendency of the small and uninformed trader 
is to think that because some stocks have had sensational 
advances all stocks must, sooner or later, follow their 


lead. ... 


“With as many informed persons speculating in 
securities as there are in this country today, it is obvious 
that there must be reasons why certain stocks, even at 
this advanced stage of the bull market, are selling at 
extremely low prices. The newcomer to the market at 
least owes it to himself to make some inquiry as to what 
these reasons are. They may seem to him to be sound, 
or they may not, but at least he will know that he is 
speculating with his eyes open.” 

Price is often the poorest arbiter of true value, whether 
the prospective purchase be a few shares of some stock or 
a pair of shoes. It is highly encouraging that stock ex- 
change officials and the SEC are studying the problem 
as part of their programs to protect the investor not only 
against chicanery, but against his own ignorance and 
greed, so far as that is possible. 


(¢ 





Slot Machines 
A‘: member of the Federation who thinks his Local 


is a slot machine where he pays dues and hopes 

for better working conditions as a pay-off is all 
wrong. Our organization is not a shop where you buy 
anything. It is a democratic organization of members in 
which each member plays a supporting part. A mem- 
ber’s responsibility does not start or stop with the paying 
of dues; he must go much further. He must attend meet- 
ings and become fully acquainted with the laws of his 
organization. He must make every effort to see to it at 
all times that not only he, but every member of the 
organization lives up to all the laws and rules of the 
organization. He must read his Journal in order to 
further acquaint himself with the activities of the organi- 
zation and its members. In short, he must treat his 


organization as if it was his own business and must do 
everything within his power to preach the gospel of the 
organization and make it successful. Only by such 
activity can members hope to do their part to make his 





are only used when the original cannot possibly be 


own lot, and that of his brother musicians, a better one. 
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Jae: TRUSLOW ADAMS has achieved consider- 





A Conservative Warns Business 


able reputation as a writer of biography and history. 

No one has ever suspected him of “radical tendencies.” 
Judged’ by the most conservative standards, he is emi- 
nently respectable. 

All this adds significance to an article Mr. Adams 
contributed to a recent issue of the New York “Times” 
Magazine, entitled “A Test for American Business.” 
Mr.’ Adams points out that not so long ago “our great 
business men were the acknowledged leaders in the de- 
velopment of America.” He confesses they led America 
“mostly in the old way of ruthless and rugged individ- 
ualism; for this they were enormously rewarded.” 

But now, Mr. Adams warns, we are in a new era, 
and these monarchs of industry and finance must mend 
their ways or capitalism may tumble into a bottomless 
pit. He says: 

“T believe that a change is coming, not only over the 
people, but also over the business men. They have been 
forced, to some extent at least, to recognize new con- 
ditions. In previous times they expected the less fortunate 
to tighten their belts and starve if need be. They have 
found that men will no longer starve quietly and that the 
old leadership means both colossal taxes and possible 
social upheaval. 

“Foreign trade has largely stopped. We cannot keep 
factories going by dumping goods on the foreigner, nor 
can the farmer, by doing so, remain a customer for the 
manufacturer. 

“It is dawning on all that markets for goods must be 
created by raising the living standard and the consuming 
power of our own people. Business is beginning to 
glimpse the fact that perhaps business can be saved only 
by benefitting and not exploiting the masses. 

“The problem of a more equitable division of ‘the 
profits of industry has ceased to be a patriotic, religious 
or humanitarian one, and has become the practical one of 
assuring any profits at all.” 

It is not necessary to point out that the leaders of the 
American labor movement and Progressive-minded men 
and women outside the labor movement, have been say- 
ing something like that for a good many years. It is 
gratifying to find that writers like Mr. Adams have a 
keen appreciation of the situation, and that publications 
like the New York “Times” Magazine will give space to 
articles which boldly challenges the iniquities of the old 
order. 

But how about our business men? Do they realize 
that the masses of our people are weary of exploitation? 
Labor would like to, give an encouraging reply to that 
question. But it can’t. The majority of our business 
leaders are apparently just as greedy and just as stupid 
as they were before the crash of October, 1929. 

If the producers are to become economically indepen- 
dent they must prepare to do the job themselves. 
Farmers and industrial workers must organize to defend 
their interests. There is no other way out. 





The Deadliest Invention 
HE Travelers Insurance Company has compiled 


figures on automobile accidents for 1936 in the | 


United States. They are simply appalling. They 
show 36,800 persons killed and 967,840 injured. These 
figures are not absolutely final; but they are more likely 
to be under the final record than over it. And the toll is 
growing; 700 more persons were killed and 72,560 more 
persons were injured by automobiles in 1936 than in the 
previous year. 

To get something of what these figures mean, less 
than 6,000 men were killed outright at the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Or to get @ still clearer idea of auto slaughter, take 
the figures of the ‘World War. In that war, America 
lost 50,510 men killed in action or dying of wounds, and 
201,079 men wounded, but not dying. In other words, 
automobile killings last year were 76 per cent of the 
battle casualties of the World War; and automobile 
woundings in 1936 were more than four times as numer- 
ous as the wounds inflicted by bullets, bayonets, shells 
and gas on our army overseas. 
' The automobile has made a greater change in Amer- 
ican life than almost any other device, but it is also the 
deadliest of human contrivances since the invention of 
gunpowder. It is time, and far past time, for a concerted, 
nation-wide effort to check the slaughter. 


Eniorcing Labor Laws 


HE importance of adequate penalties for violation 

of labor laws is again illustrated in recent decisions 
handed down by two California judges in cases 
involving violation of the State eight-hour law for women 
and legislation relative to the payment of wages. 
In one case State Labor Commissioner John R. Lester 
charged A. J. Pelonis, operator of the Home Bakery in 
Imperial, with employing Miss Libertina Lammois 11/4 
hours a day and 69 hours in one week and with failing 
to keep proper time records, in violation of the women’s 
eight-hour law. 
Judge John E. Baker of Imperial found Pelonis guilty 
and levied a fine of $25.00 in each case. Half of the total 
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ATRIOTISM 1S THE -— sore 


LAST REFUGE OF A SCOUNDREL.” 

WW THE PATERSON SUK STRIKE OF.1912, THE 
EMPLOYERS DECKED THE ‘TOWN IN PATRIOTIC 
COLORS AND DECLARED : "WE Live UNDER THis 


“WE WovE THE FLAG; 
We DYED THE FLAG; 
Won'T SCAB UNDER 





INE OF AMERICA'S GREAT WRITERS. HIMSELF 
A WORKER , HE CHAMPIONED THE UNDER DOG 
ALL HIS LIFE HE DEFINED A SCAB AS — 
“sa. A TWO-LEGGED ANIMAL wiTd A CORK- 
SCREW SOUL, A WATER- LOGGED BRAIN AND 
A BACKBONE MADE oF JELLY AND Give.” 
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with the law in the future. Court records showed that 
Pelonis was an old offender, having been convicted of 
violating the eight-hour law in 1930, when he was fined 
$50.00. 

The other case concerned L. B. Paler, a Filipino labor 
contractor in El Centro, who was charged with issuing 
a non-negotiable instrument to John Lustike, a farm 
laborer, in violation of the State pay check law. Paler 
added to his offense by refusing to answer notices issued 
by the State Labor Commissioner’s office. He testified 
that-in his opinion the labor.commissioner had no juris- 
diction over the matter, 





Judge J. E. Simpson of El Centro sentenced him to 
pay a fine of $15.00 and serve 20 days in the county jail 
and advised him that he should take advantage of his 
incarceration to study the labor laws of California. In 
addition, he was required to make immediate restitution 
of the wages due Lustike. 

Prompt prosecution of labor law violators, and im- 
position of maximum fines seems to be the sole method 
of persuading anti-union employers that it is not wise to 
monkey with statutes designed to protect working men 
and women. 





Untold Tales 


EADING headlines about violence and crime, one is 
likely to get a disproportionate idea of the good and 
bad in human nature. Man’s misdeeds become news, 

because they are recorded in the courts. His good deeds 
get into print only when some writer happens upon them 
by chance. 

An editor of a small paper in Oregon the other day 
printed a story about human kindness—one he had drawn 
from a shabby-looking old man ona bus. The old man, 
75 and penniless, was a farmer en route from Missouri 
to the veoge of friends on the Oregon coast. But let the 
editor tell it: 

“Two days ago the old man caught a freight train from 
Sacramento for the north and crawling into an open 
Southern Pacific boxcar ‘went to sleep. When he awoke 
around Dunsmuir he was literally frozen stiff. He tried 
to move, but couldn’t, and finally got up enough strength 
to cry out for help. 

“As luck would have it, the train had stopped and 
through an open door one of the brakemen heasd him. 
The brakeman picked up the old boy and carried him 
up to the engine, where he was laid on the fireman’s 
seat, covered up and allowed to thaw out. He was given 
hot coffee, some doughnuts, and in the warm cab he 
stayed until Klamath Falls was reached. That wasn’t all. 

“After a consultation between the brakeman, fireman, 
engineer and conductor, these busy working men made 
up a purse out of their own spare cash and bought this 
old tramp (for that is the way he would be classified), a 
bus ticket to Corvallis!” 

Crime and violence are recorded and become news. 

But ‘every day in the drama of life: there are scores of 





fine was suspended on condition that Pelonis comply 


In Service of the Living 


HEN English Prime Minister Stanley. Baldwin, 
who is soon to. retire, dedicated a war memorial 
last summer, he declared: “If the dead would 

come back today, there would be no war.” , 

As America paused once again to remember those 
killed in her battles, we should have pondered Mr. Bald- 
win’s remark. We know the dead cannot come back, 
except in memory. How keenly do we, the living, feel 
our responsibility for peace? 

It is quiet and comforting to accept Memorial Day as 
a day for rest and fun. It is harder to see in it a chal- 
lerfge to thought and action on the great issues troubling 
a world drifting toward catastrophe. As the committee 
which established the annual lectures in memory of the 
late Senator Bronson Cutting said, “The consecration of 
a passing day to the memory of the dead is a far simpler 
task than the dedication of a life to the service of the 
living.” 

Freshest in our Memorial Day thoughts were those 
who sleep beneath the flowers of France. They died 
believing that thus the world would no more know war. 
The curtain seems to be drawing now on that dream, 
If it shuts out the dream and the world plunges into 
another hell, from which this time there may be no 
ending, then that will be the fault of individuals who 
failed to do the hard thing and accept the challenge of 
peace. Let us dedicate our efforts in the service of peace, 
in the service of the living and to the end that war shall 
be no more. 





Studies in the Psychology of Music. Volume IV. Obdjeo- 
tive Analysis of Musical Performance. Edited by 
Carl E. Seashore. 379 p. University of Iowa Prass, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Paper $2.00. Cloth $2.50. 

A very interesting analysis of the performance of 
music from a technical standpoint which will be of much 
interest to those that have not heretofore been aware of 
the fact that musical performance could be registered 
by instruments and analyzed scientifically. This book 


following sections: . om 
The objective recording and analysis of musical per 

formance—(Carl E. Seashore). rm 
An objective analysis of artistic singing—(Harold. G. 


Seashore). 


An objective analysis of artistic violin. performance— 
(Arnold M. Small). 3 
Violin nerformance with reference to tempered, natural 
and Pythagorean intonation—(Paul C. Greene). 
The Iowa piano camera and its use—(M. T. 
Joseph Tiffin and C. E. Seashore). 
A musical pattern score of the first movement of 
“ Beethoven Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2—(Laila 
and C. EB. Seashore). 18 
Rhythmic organization in artistic piano perf ce— 
(M. T. Henderson). Ae 
(L. N. Vernon). 
Pitch: Its definition and physical determinants— (Don 





untold tales about acts of kindness, about sympathy and 
the help people give to their less fortunate fellow men. 


Lewis). 
Recent studies in the science of the art of speech from 
the Iowa laboratory—(Joseph Tiffin). KS 


covers a wide range of performance divided into the 


The piich of the attack tn stnging—(Ray S, Miter) — 
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Synchronization of chords in artistic piano musio— 
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By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 


We are in receipt of news that. Walter 
M. Smith, the great Massachusetts trum- 
peter, has passed away. In the fine flow- 
ering of his manhood, when life was most 
attractive, and the future gave promise of 
accumulating triumphs, he was stricken. 
We had never heard him play except over 
the radio and we always marvelled at his 
wizardry. He died at his home in Quincy, 
May 1. Both as trumpeter and band- 
master his fame was wide. We shall not 
attempt to tell the mournful story. That 
service shall be performed by Henry 
Woelber, who with deft pen and appre- 
ciative understanding, contributed the 
following review to the weayon news- 
papers: 

The greatest of all trumpet pee is gone. 
Gabriel blew his horn, and an angel, Walter 
Smith, answered. The “Angel Trumpet’ 
flower, withered and worn, bloomed too goon; 
it went with the breeze. 

Walter Smith,. 46, blossomed into musical 
ripeness at a very early age. Like a golden 
oriole, he came, sang his song, and left us; 
he wag tired. 

As an original member of the Smith Band, 
I have had many inquiries Curiae his illness. 
I thought his radio audience would be glad to 
hear something intimate about this wonder- 
ful musician, In his short career Smith revo- 
lutioniged the art of trumpet playing, just as 
Arthur Pryor had that of the trombone 50 
years ago. Both refuted the oft repeated 
hoax about musicians being eccentric, tem- 
peramental and the like, because they were 
extraordinary business men with level heads 
and a sane, perfect balance. 

Once in a generation is such a genius born. 


The great secret in life is to find the right 


vocation and to love it. In this at a tender 
age, Walter Smith. was successful. Com- 
pelled at home to study piano and violin, he 
_Was secretly practicing trumpet, because he 
knew it was his natural instrument. Not one 
musician in a hundred is lucky enough to find 
himself in this connection. Many times a 
fellow may struggle valiantly with a French 
horn, trombone, or the big bass tuba, when, 
by all the laws of averages he should be 
playing the trumpet, or some reed instru- 
ment, or still better, he should have remained 
in the factory, or at his bookkeeper’s desk. 

Physically, Smith was built for the trum- 
pet. Aside from his versatile talent as a 
conductor, he had the embouchere (lip), the 
perfect set of the lower jaw with teeth in 
proper position, correct shape of the throat, 
and dexterity in tongueing seldom known 
among experienced players of wind instru- 
ments; his breath control was flawless. 

Walter Smith's job is well done. His life 
resembled a mixture of cantatas, reveries, 
Sonatas, serenades and lullabies, because in 
them are cross sections of undercurrents pro- 
vocative of strong emotion and a desire to 
do good, traits which people with ice water 
in their veins cannot comprehend. 
ers were receiving sets of all things beau- 
tiful in thought and sound; he, himself, was 
a transmitter, one who never spared his 
talents. 

Walter Smith, Massachusetts born, was 
half German, half Scotch. From one he in- 
herited all the tenderness, sweetness, joy and 
melancholy necessary for a great musician; 
from the other, the laws of thrift and fru- 
gality so essential to material security. Pros- 
pering in everything undertaken, he was kind 
and helpful to those less fortunate. Posses- 
sing a fiery temper, like his breath in playing, 
Smith was in absolute control of both. He 
never spoke ill of a living soul; his good 
deeds were without number. 

In 1911, Smith, then 20, played “The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound,” an obbligato to the basso 
aria in Handel's “Messiah,” at the annual 
Christmas concert gives in Symphony Hall 

the Handel and Haydn Society, repeating 

is performance for 25 consecutive years. 
When first suggested that this difficult num- 
ber was to be played by a mere boy, a rookie, 
an interloper, older musicians shrugged their 
shoulders; every man in the orchestra trem- 
bled except Smith. Then and there his repu- 
tation was secure. Great trumpet solos con- 
taining fireworks and showmanship are 
written, played and forgotten, but “The 
Trumpet Bhat Sound” strikes terror to the 
hearts of most trumpeters. 

As a boy, Smith worked summers in a 


Smith's | 











tack factory; his rise was meteoric and ended | 


only after he had established himself firmly 
in the field of oratorio, grand opera and sym- 
phonic playing. 


No doubt exists In my mind that Walter | 


Smith was needed for the celestial 
above, and Haniel, the great composer, after 
“waiting more than a century, can at last 
hear perfectly played, his solo, “The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound,” 

-..In a personal letter to the conductor of 
‘this column, Brother Woelber, writing of 
the funeral, says: 

“Tt was one of the most impressive ever 
known, The day was beautiful; the setting, 
go characteristic of his whole life, was per- 
fect in its arrangement. During the service 
and splendid eulogy, not a sound was heard. 


"The subdued organ and harp played. Twice 
in honor of glorious achievement, twelve 
stalwart male voices sang out in victory. 


Multitudes stood on the street unable to 
obtain admission. The members of the 
th Band mingled with the crowd; Walter's 

. ime Band was in full uniform; No musi- 
nm carried an instrument. At the end of 
services, a God-given contralto voice 
verse of “Good Night.”” Then, calm- 

are musicians—men who could march 10 
without turning an eyelash, or who 
joo rehearse a show until 4 in the morning, 
or play a 6 o'clock dance, without fatigue, 
men, used to the hardships of life— 
weakened and seized one another 

the arm; there was not a dry eye on the 


“Shortly before he died he even divulged 
Annan love _ heart for suffering mankind. 





choir | 





When on nv e. Fol. or one of his bandsmen 
called im, Walter actually roughed 
him up a Spit by some remark, but we all 
knew he meant: ‘Don't pity me, I am sorry 
He was game and kind and cheer- 
ful to the end. 

“The minister well said: ‘Walter Smith 
started out to master an instrument; he also 
mastered music in another line, and above 
all, he mastered himself, something many of 
the very Lge rages people in ‘the world have 
never been able to do.’ 

OY ieee Smith's life was a Jesson to us 
all. 


From-the evidence at hand we would 
judge that the April meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Musicians’ Association, held 
at Janesville, was.a--genuine success. 
Delegates from 22 out.of the 27 locals 
comprising the association were on hand. 
The total number of delegates present 
was 81, Two notable addresses were de- 
livered—one by A. R. Graham, Madison 
Vocational School Director, the other by 
Dr. Sigfrid Prager.. Local No. 328 was a 
fine host and_the description of- what the 
delegates had to eat reminded one of a 
holiday menu at Delmonico’s. The offi- 
cers are H. A. Thompson of Kenosha, 
president; Walter J. Smith of Oshkosh, 
vice-president; A. F. Vandenberg of Green 
Bay, treasurer, and E. J. Sartell of Janes- 
ville, secretary. State Officer Frank Hayek 
of ilwaukee, was present. Secretary 
Sartell was made a fraternak delegate to 
attend the Mid-West Conference at Daven- 
port. President Charles C. Halverson of 
Local No. 166, Madison, presided over the 
deliberations part of the time. Next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at 
Fond du Lac the first Sunday in October. 
The activities of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion exemplify an aggressive and progres- 
sive spirit. We commend their deter- 
mination. 





The Cleveland Musician records the fol- 
lowing prosperity note: 

After extended conferences and meetings 
our president has been able to negotiate a 
contract with the Cleveland Orchestra man- 
agement granting a 10 per cent raise of the 
minimum wage scale. This is the first raise 
that the Symphony has had in about’ ten 
years, bringing the minimum wage to the 
highest ever attained in this city. Many ad- 
vantageous conditions in addition to the 
wage scale have been secured, as a result of 
which it is believed that there will be a 
closer relationship between the orchestra 
management and our individual members 
this coming season. 





She climbed ambition’s ladder, round by 


round ; 
And not one obstacie could feaze her; 





But she her highest rapture one day | 


found, 


When she was hailed the star strip- 


teaser. 





Spring arrived in Boston on schedule 


/ 


time and was given a cordial greeting. | 


Welcome was extended on music’s golden 
wings, and a distinctive feature was that 
of William A. Barringtorn-Sargent, a vet- 
eran national convention delegate, who at 
the head of his band of 100 pieces, wafted 
the strains of “Beautiful Blue Danube” 
down Huntington Avenue and to as large 


a crowd of automobile riders and pedes- | 
trians as could be accommodate within | 
ereof. Mrs. Elsie | 


the range of the sound t 
Adams Woelber, with spirit en rapport 
with the rhapsody of the hour, wrote the 
Boston Traveler: 

The air was balmy and fragrant with nar- 
cissus and daffodils which a florist opposite 
the beautiful Christian Science Church had 
placed on the sidewalk to lure the passers-by. 
A faint breeze wafted an indefinable scent 
from the great bank of forsythia in front of 
the Art Museum. Mr. Sargent had ordered 


the band room windows opened, and the 
thing was done. Like a genti escaping from 
imprisonment, the great waltz surged from 


the musical Instruments, out of the windows, 
and down Huntington avenue, 
epring had come. 

For among the finest expressions of 





and I knew | 


literature, music and art, we can always | 


look to Boston, and never be disappointed. 





Our eminent musical friend, Barrington- 
Sargent, above mentioned, was accorded 
the honor of opening annual Music Week 
with his 100-piece band—upon which he 
introduced his latest march composition 
entitled “We Meet Again.” We wish it 
might be heard at the Louisville Conven- 
tion! 





Some of these rare June days can make 
you well done with the heat. 





The stalwart figures of a former gen- 
eration are rapidiy passing. in the ips 
Angeles Overture, Vice-President C. L. 
Bagley records the death of David Cobb 


Rosebrook, “one of the world’s finest 
trumpeters,” at his home in Oakland, 
Calif. He was a native of Steuben, Wash- 


ington County, Maine, where he was born 
January 19, 1874. He followed the pro- 
fession a long time in Los Angeles. Of 
his playing, Brother Bagley says: “He 
had an ‘iron’ lip and truly marvelous 
technique. Often when appearing in 
bands I have heard him play the clarinet 
parts of the most difficult selections and 
do it with perfect ease. His limitations 
seemingly were never reached and he 
could be relied upon in every station.” 
Leaving Los Angeles he went te San 
Francisco where he had his own band and 







































































































































































































































was first trumpeter in the symphony or- 
chestra there over an extended period. 
Some three years ago he went to New 
York city where he made appearances in 
the “Roxie” radio concerts—directed by 
his brother, Leon Rosebrook, and also 
with the Goldman Concert Band. Then, 
following a protracted illness, the end 
came. 





It will soon be time for another fishing 
trip. 





Utopia is still a long way off. Taxes 
are reported as going to be higher than 
ever this blessed year. 





Class in historic economics will now 
recite: In 1850, only one cent of the in- 
come dollar was taken for all govern- 
ment expenses, State Federal and local. 
In 1890 it has grown to five cents. Then, 
through the loosening of the checks set 
up by the Constitution, it began to gain 
speed. In 1914 it was 16 cents. Today, 
it is 35 cents. What will the answer be 
in another generation? 





Crops are looking fine and the harvest 
indications are great—unless orders are 
issued for plowing under every third row. 





By the scorchingly close vote of 264 
majority civic music ambition won a vic- 
tory recently in Waukegan, Ill.—home of 
Local No. 284 of the American Federation 
of Musicians. By this close but safe 
margin the band tax levy was endorsed. 
On an assessed valuation of $2,000.00 the 
annual band tax would be only $1.00, and 
under present computations it is expected 
that between $5,000.00 and $6,000.00 will 
be realized annually or as long as the 
tax levy is in force. As the voters at the 
same time changed civic administration 
from a two-year to a four-year term, it 
looks as though the band tax proposition 
was solidified into community affairs for 
an extended period. When the citizens 
realize what a wholesome influence music 
can be made to be and at a cost so low, it 
is quite unbelievable that a return to the 
old order will be made. We congratulate 
the officers and members of Local No. 284 
upon their well-directed and successful 
fight. 





Here is an indictment emanating from 
the realm of musical artistry: 

“This country’s greatest need in music is 
intelligent, industrious practice. Students of 
music are downright lazy. They do not give 
their minds to the work they have taken up. 
They do not give sufficient time to their 
studies; they fritter away precious moments 
and hours on superficial things instead of 
devoting their time to mastering the beau- 
tiful art they have undertaken to study.”— 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

Guilty, or not guilty? Thirty days in 
which to plead. 





Fortunately, it is usually a long time 
between coronations. 





Next month International -Musician 
readers will have the story of the Louis- 
ville. Convention. 
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The summer season is now in full swing and many bands have 
taken up their duties at'summer resorts. The trek away from Broadway 
is so pronounced that many familiar faces are missing and rehearsal 
studios are for the most part almost deserted. The Surfside Club at 
Atlantic Beach, Long Island, and Ben Marden’s new Riviera at Fort Lée, 
N. J., are the most pretentious of the new places. 
at Valley Stream, Long Island, still stands out as a great night spot 
in the cool recesses of a rural district. The Surfside Club is featuring 
Shep Fields and his orchestra, with a floor show that is outstanding. 
Benny Fields is the headjiner. Paul Sydell and his dog, Spotty; Rosita 


The Pavilion Royal 





and Fontana also are featured. The 
Riviera opened on June 8th with Mickey 
Alpert and his orchestra. The show in- 
cludes such sterling acts as: Josephine 
Huston, Buster Shaver with Olive and 
George Brasno, Irene Beasley, Cross and 
Dunn and Ben Yost’s Collegians. The 
Pavilion Royal’ will headline Tommy 


Dorsey and his band. Rudy Vallee and 
his orchestra and entertainers are the 
big hit of the Hotel Astor Roof Garden, 
and as is usually his custom is attracting 
huge crowds into this cool spot. Jolly 
Coburn is at Claremont Inn on River- 
side Drive, and Hal Kemp and orchestra 
are the big noise at the Glen Island 
Casino up on the west shore of Long 
Island Sound. Bunny Berrigan and his 
band have replaced Benny Goodman at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania Roof and Horace 
Heidt and his Brigadiers are the mag- 
netic draw at the Hotel Biltmore Roof, 
New York. Roger Pryor and his orches- 
tra are the feature at the Meadow Brook 
Country Club, St. Louis, Mo., and Glen 
Gray and his Casa Loma Orchestra are 
now at the Palomar, Los Angeles. Dick 
Jurgens and orchestra are to be found as 
the attraction at the Casino, Catalina 
Island, California. Bob Grayson and his 
orchestra are located at the Gunter Hotel 
Roof in San Antonio, Texas. Harry 
Reser and his Cliquot Club Eskimos are 
trying to cool off the natives at the Gray- 
stone Ballroom, Detroit, Mich. Al Dona- 
hue and his orchestra have returned from 
Bermuda and are now at the Rainbow 
Roof in Radio City, New York, N. Y. 
Eddie La Baron is the second orchestra 
at this swank spot. Carl Ravel (formerly 
Carl Razzaza), in front of the old Tom 
Coakley Band, is set for the season at the 
Hotel. Lexington, New York City. Inci- 
dently the good-looking young leader re- 
cently was the subject of a successful 
film test. Art Kassel and his “Kassels in 
the Air” have succeeded Bobby Meeker 
and orchestra at the Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. Henry ‘King and his or- 
chestra have received the assignment for 
the Westchester Biltmore Country Club 
and are being received with much en- 
thusiasm by the patrons of that beautiful 
resort. Clyde McCoy opened at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., on May 29th, 
for a four-week stretch. George Hamilton 
and orchestra are now at the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif., hav- 
ing been contracted for June, July and 
August. Jimmy Lanceford and band re- 
ceived the first summer assignment at 
the Larchmont Casino, Larchmont, N. Y., 
and opened there on June 2nd. Bob 
Crosby just closed a two weeks’ run at 
the Aragon Ballroom, Chicago, and has 
opened at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., for the summer. Griff Wil- 
liams and his orchestra are now the fea- 
ture at the Aragon Ballroom, on Chicago's 
North Side and will continue there 
throughout the summer. Michael Covert 
and his orchestra are now at the Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., following 
a successful engagement at the Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany. Dick Stabile is at 
Coney Island, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The expositions are again playing a big 
part in the employment of the bigger 
name bands for the summer. Paul White- 
man, following several successful weeks 
in vaudeville theatres, including the 
State, New York; Capitol, Washington, 
D. C., and Palace, Chicago, Ill, will open 
at the “Frontier Fiesta,” Fort Worth, 
Texas, on June 26th, for a three months’ 
stay. incidentaiiy the Editor of this do- 
partment was sorry to learn that Jack 
Lavin had resigned as Paul’s personal 
manager. Jack is a great fellow, and well 
liked by musicians and local officials, as 
well as by managers and promoters. 





Don Bestor is going great guns at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, and reports 
which have reached us state that he will 
be retained there for an extended period 
if prior commitments can be postponed 
so as to permit such a procedure. 





Clyde Lucas closed a most successful 
four weeks at the Beverly Hills Casino, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 24th, and was 





chestra. Barney Rapp is penciled in to 
follow Moore. A visit to this swank re- 
sort several weeks ago convinced the 
writer that itis one of the finest in the 
country. Standing high on the top of a 
hill overlooking the Ohio River Valley, it 
is a great sight at night. 





Ferde Grofe and his orchestra are 
getting some real publicity breaks these 
days. Grofe will be featured in an inter- 
national hook-up broadcast on June 11th. 
This program will be sent to Europe by 
short wave and will include a number of 
Grofe’s compositions. On July 22nd 
Grofe will fly to Hollywood to conduct his 
“Grand Canyon” Suite Ballet in the Holly- 
wood Bowl. 





Reggie Childs and his orchestra are 
now at the New Penn Supper Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the summer. 





Following his engagement at the 
Beverly Hills Club, Clyde Lucas played a 
week at the Michigan Theatre, Detroit. 
From there he took his stellar attraction 
to the Earle Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
He has several more weeks of theatre 
dates booked to folicw, and will play the 
Paramount Theatre in New York within 
the near future, on a repeat engagement. 





Johnny Green and his orchestra, with 
Conrad Thibault as soloist, will take care 
of the Packard Hour for the summer on 
Fred Astaire’s retirement June 8th. 
Benny Goodman and his “Swingers” will 
do a similar chore for the Jack Oakie 
program, during Oakie’s summer vacation. 





Ozzie Nelson and his orchestra are now 
the “flesh” attraction at the Paramount 
Theatre, New York City. This is a re- 
peat date for the former Rutgers football 
star. 





Blue Steele and his orchestra have re- 
turned from Mexico and are now playing 
an engagement at the Blue Moon Club, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Over the Decoration Day week-end Guy 
Lombardo, Tommy Dorsey, Benny Good- 
man and Alex Bartha played the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., in the order 
named. Other bands set for this resort 
are Hal Kemp, Red Norvo, Isham Jones, 
Will Osborn, Horace Heidt, Shep Fields 
and Eddie Duchin. Bands booked for .the 
Million Dollar Pier are Jan Savitt, Johnny 
Hamp, Clyde McCoy, Clyde Lucas, Jack 
Denny, Russ Morgan and Harold Stern. 





Harry Rosenthal and his Society Or- 
chestra have opened at the Versailles, 
popular East Side New York Nitery. 
Previous orchestra played there for more 
than a year. 





Returning to the subject of music at 
expositions we find that the Dallas Ex- 
position is remodeling the building that 
housed the General Motors exhibit last 
year into a swank nightery to compete 
with the Casa Manana at Fort Worth. 
This club will feature name bands and 
will support them with elaborate shows. 
Ted Fio Rita opens on June 12th, with 
Veloz and Yolanda as the headline attrac- 
tion. Rudy Vallee will follow Fio Rita 
on July 10th and Phil Harris will be the 
third and last attraction. George Hess- 
berger and his Bavarian Orchestra, who 
were featured in the Black Forest at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, have been booked for the same 
feature at Dallas for the entire summer. 
At the Cleveland Great Lakes Exposition 
Wayne King and orchestra are the open- 
ing feature. The waltz king will be fol- 
lowed by Joe Venuti, Xavier Cugat, Dick 
Stabile, Ted Weems, Shep Fields, Isham 
Jones and Little Jack Little. 





*Warner Brothers have signed Benny 
Goodman (Swing King) to appear and 
play in the new’ musical feature “Holly- 
wood Hotel.” Dick Powell, Ginger Rogers, 
Frank McHugh and Lee Dixon are slated 
for the leads. 





Ted Lewis and his orchestra are now at 





succeeded by Deacon Moore and his or- 


the Chez Paree, Chicago, having opened 
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Henry Busse opened a theatre tour on 
June 4th in Detroit and will return to 
this spot, which is his standby, on July 2. 





Art Jarrett is another orchestra leader 
who has received an exposition assign- 
ment. He opens at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Texas on June 12th for a 
ten-week run. 





Stuff Smith and his orchestra returned 
home on June 2nd where they opened a 
repeat engagement at the Silver Grill, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The famous swingster 
who made such a tremendous hit at the 
Onyx Club in New York during the past 
year was discovered by New York man- 
agers in the Buffalo establishment. 





Eddy Duchin and his orchestra closed 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York, on June 
ist and opened a six weeks’ engagement 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. Following 
this engagement he will play a string of 
one-nighters across the country and open 
at the Cocoanut Grove, Los Angeles, on 
August ist. After four weeks there he 
will return to the Plaza in New York City. 





Hugo Mariani, former well-known 
house leader on one of the national 
chains, has returned to the dance field 
and is now leading his popular orchestra 
at the French Casino, New York City, 
alternating with Vincent Travers and his 
orchestra. 





The following press release takes the 
prize as far as this Editor is concerned. 
We have heard musicians called almost 
everything that we can think of, both 
sacred and profane, but we believe the 
equine cognomen takes the cake: 

“JOE HORSE and his MILKMEN will 
make a premiere appearance on variety 
records this month, offering ‘Shake It and 
Break It’ and ‘River Boat Shuffle.’ The 
combination is a small group, recruited 
mainly from Joe Haymes’ orchestra and 
features the new trumpet ‘find,’ Dave 
Frankel, in addition to the veteran clari- 





there on May 25th for a five-week run. 


netting of Johnny Mince.” 
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° Television > 








Two subjects seem to be uppermost in the minds of the public as 


well as our membership at the present time concerning television. 
first is what form will television entertainment take? 


The 
Opinion seems 


to be about evenly divided upon this matter. Many think that television 
will bring back the live entertainer to prominence as it is obvious that 
repetition of faces as now practiced over radio chains would be im- 
possible when the performers are seen on the receiving sets of the 


television apparatus. 


Others think that the tremendous cost of the 


entertainment will make it necessary to limit most television to film 
productions, in other words motion pictures. From the standpoint of 


the professional musician it is difficult to 
see how he can fail to gain in any event. 
If the performers are to be living ones, 
there will have to be a variety type of 
entertainment which of necessity will in- 
clude musicians (and not the same ores 
on every program, either). If it be films, 
then the motion pictures will be taken 
from the theatres now playing straight 
sound into the homes. The result is self- 
evident. If such be the case the theatre 
manager will be compelled to look for 
other entertainment or be forced out of 
business. If the motion picture is taken 
into the home, then the variety type of 
stage entertainment may well be consid- 
ered as the factor that will enable the 
theatre owner to find a method of self- 
preservation. He only plays straight pic- 
tures now because he thinks that is the 
easiest way to get by. If the draw of this 
class of entertainment is destroyed then 
he must think of other things and that, 
in the opinion of the writer, can turn his 
thoughts into only one direction, the 
living stage. 

The second subject is which country 
is making the most progress in Television, 
England or the United States. Again 
opinion seems to be equally divided. Eng- 
land is actually telecasting programs 
every day, and the fact that they are suc- 
cessful cannot be gainsaid. Picture re- 
productions of the Telecasts of the Coro- 
nation showed that the images were clear 
and distinct in spite of the fact that it 
was a rainy, dark and dreary day. More 
than 75,000 people saw these television 
pictures, and reproductions in “The List- 
ener,” an organ of the B. B. C., reveal 
practically every detail of the colorful 
event. The Television supplement of 

- “Radio Times,” also a B. B. C. magazine, 
shows programs for two full hours each 
day, from 3:00 to 4:00 P. M., and from 
9:00 to 10:00 P. M. This must demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that the Telecasts 
are successful, Then, too, every radio 
shop sells Television receivers and sales 
are increasing each week. On the other 
hand the American powers that be claim 
that they are really making more progress 
than our foreign friends, and that when 
they are ready with Television it will be 
a more or less perfected system that is 
offered to the American people. Some of 
them go so far as to say that the English 
regret that they offered it to the public 
at so early a date, but that statement ap- 
pears to be somewhat far fetched. A study 
of all the foreign systems will be made 
and a number of officials will visit Eng- 
land and other countries during the sum- 
mer. Among those slated to go abroad 
are Edwin K. Cohan, C. B. 8. director of 
engineering; John Royal, program direc- 
tor of N. B. C.; C. W. Farrier, coordinator 
of Television for N. B. C.; William 8S. 
Paley, president of C. B. 8.; David Sar- 
noff, president, R C. A., and perhaps 
' Frederic Willis of C. B. 8S. A Television 
- network is now held to be possible if a 

practical method of financing the laying 
of co-axial cables can be found. But with 
the government taking the position that 
there can be no commercial sponsorship 
' until the perfection of visual apparatus, 
the hope of such financing still seems quite 
= remote. Lenox R. Lohr, in a recent speech 
4m Chicago, stated that most of the coun- 

| try may never have television unless more 
- yadical discoveries are made which will 
“4 le the engineers to reduce the cost. 
4 . Lohr stated that with present costs 
- ¢ities of less than 100,000 would be unable 
to support the industry. In a talk before 
' the R. C. A. Victor sales meeting in Chi- 
ago, President Sarnoff stated that the 
' company is not planning any general tele- 
- jon Radio Corporation, and Dr. Lee de- 
Forest claim that the cathode ray system 

‘of television which is now the most widely 
used is not sufficient to make it a success. 
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mg for at least two years. William 
Priess, president of International Tele- 














They both state that larger images must 
be produced to make television practical, 
and that development of the vibrating 
mirror system will finally come, and with 
it success. Development of new tubes 
producing larger images was announced 
and dembdnstrated at the final meeting of 
the convention of Radio Engineers in New 
York recently. This development Which 
is described as a new type of “electric 
gun” permits images 18x24 inches in 
home receiving sets and an image 3x4 
feet was thrown on the screen during the 
demonstration, and was clear enough to 
be seen by the several hundred present at 
the meeting. This system was developed 
by Dr. R. R. Law and associates of the 
R. C. A. laboratories at Harrison, N. J., 
and was described and demonstrated by 
Dr, Law, Dr. V. K. Zworykin and W. H. 
Painter of R. C. A. 

So we have on one hand a daily prac- 
tical demonstration of actual television in 
Europe, and on the other a continued for- 
ward march in improvements through ex- 
periments in America. Only time will tell 
which course was the wisest! 





H. H. Brown, general merchandise di- 
rector of the Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation, states that television sets 
will retail at about $600.00, with tubes 
priced at about $40.00 or $50.00. Mr. 
Brown predicts general distribution of 
sets in 1940. 





Seymour Turner, vice-president of 
Farnsworth Television, Inc., on the other 
hand predicts that television will become 
practical late this year and that 1937 or 
1938 will see the American public demand- 
ing the marketing of the devices. Mr. 
Turner states that such general demand 
will force the hands of those in control, 
and that when this happens, the public 
will accept television in the same spirit 
that it accepted early radio, and this de- 
velopment will enable manufacturers to 
market sets at a much more reasonable 
price than is now thought possible, 





In order to give a vacation to the staff 
at Alexandra Palace in London, television 
will shut down in England from July 26 
to August 14. The highly technical train- 
ing required makes it impossible to pro- 
vide substitutes for those that operate 
this station, it is said. 





- Talking before the Pacific Coast Blec- 
trical Association’s Annual Convention in 
Pasadena, Calif., recently, Mr. Harry B. 
Lubcke, television chief of the Don Lee 
Broadcasting Company, stated the follow- 
ing regarding programs: 

“Television of the future will combine 
the best qualities of current broadcasting, 
motion pictures, the newspaper and the 
billboard. 

“It has every opportunity of becoming 
the most intimate and perhaps the most 
pleasurable contact between advertisers 
and the public. I envisage, along 
with interesting eye-and-ear entertain- 
ment, the presentation of the commer- 
cial message with a theme-picture, a 
theme-song and a single word, rather than 
the long-winded commercial announce- 
ment. 

“Television programs will be available 
only a few hours per day, at first. The 
concept of the nightly performance will 
follow. Later, following the trend of 
early broadcasting, more and more pro- 
grams will be televised, until finally, tele- 
vision will be as continuously available 
as radio is today.” 





R. C. A. is supplying the equipment 
used by Soviet Russia in building its Tele- 
vision Center in Moscow. The station is 
scheduled to be ready to telecast sports 
events in the late summer of this year. 
Other centers to be built in the near 
future will be located in Leningrad and 
Kiev. 





Two more firms are now active in the 
promotion of Television. International 
Television Radio Corporation has secured 
a license from the Secuzities Exchange 
Commission to sell stock, William H. 
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mythical figure. 





Priess is the president and associated 
with him is Dr. Lee deForest. This com- 
pany expects to manufacture sets to re- 
tail at about $200.00. The other new com- 
pany is the Hazeltine Service Corporation. 
This company is not at present in the 
manufacturing business but is conducting 
experiments at its laboratory for research 
purposes. Its business will be entirely 
along research and consultation lines. 





In a recent broadcast, Harry Rg Daniel 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, stated that in his opinion tele- 
vision was still a long way off. Mr. 
Daniel said that any large scale telecast- 
ing must await the manufacture, purchase 
and installation of one billion dollars 
worth of equipment. In calling attention 
to the 40-mile limit he stated that the 
cost of equipment for overcoming this 
feature, as well as for the actual trans- 
missions, would run well into this almost 





Scophony, Limited, of London, England, 
recently demonstrated a television set for 
the reception and transmission of films 
that will accommodate a picture 4x5 feet 
upon the screen. The brilliance and 
sharpness of detail were so marked that 
the audience was not at first aware of 
the fact that it was watching a telecast 
feature. 





Another statement made by David Sar- 
noff, president of R. C. A., in a report to 
the American Physical Society, was to 
the effect that television was now not so 
much of a research or engineering prob- 
lem as it was one of financing and 
artistry. 

“Television now demands the creation 
of a new art-form, allied with, yet dis- 
tinctive from, the arts of the stage, of 
the motion picture and of sound broad- 
casting,” said Mr. Sarnoff. “It requires 
new talent, new techniques of writing, 
direction, and studio control. It must set 
in motion an ascending spiral whereby 
good programs create a demand for re- 
ceiving sets, thus creating a growing au- 
dience, which in turn will make possible 
better programs. 

‘“Television must build networks, and 
justify an economic base capable of sup- 
porting an expensive program service. 
Those are some of the problems of tele- 
vision, solution of which will one day 
make it a major industry.” 





Latest reports from England are to the 
effect that television is taking its art so 
seriously that it is adopting the Holly- 
wood method of camera art and is using 
six cameras in order to give the picture 
from all sides to the one receiving the 
telecast. This gives the onlooker close- 
ups and long shots and does much to re- 
produce a complete picture of the scene. 
This with other progressive developments 
is making television so popular that many 
are trading in their radio sets for com- 
bination sets which include a television 
receiver. 
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One of the oldest and most outstanding summer seasons played 
by a symphony orchestra in the United States and Canada is the Holly- 
wood Bowl series of concerts so well known as “Symphonies Under the 
Stars.” The 1937 season is to be the most pretentious in a number of 
years and will extend from July 13th to and including September 3rd. 
The symphony concerts will be under the direction of Otto Klemperer, 
the permanent conductor of the Los Angeles Orchestra, and a number 
Viadimar Golschman, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, will open the season and will be followed by 
Erno Rapee, Hans Kindler, Howard Hanson, Carlos Chavez, Andre 


of guest conductors. 





Kostelanetz, Fritz Reiner, with Mr. 
Klemperer taking up the baton on Au- 
gust 24 for the balance of the season. In 
addition to the symphony con¢erts the fol- 
lowing operas will be given: “Carmen,” 
directed by Pietro Cimini; “Il Travatore” 
and “Madame Butterfly,” directed by 
Carlo Peroni and “The Bartered Bride,” 
under the direction of Richard Lert. 
There will be four ballets, including the 
ballet set to Ferde Grofe’s “Grand 
Canyon” Suite, which will be conducted 
by its composer. The other ballets will 
be directed by Efram Kurtz. The closing 
night of the season will feature the first 
act of “Die Walkure” in concert form 
under Mr. Klemperer’s direction. 





The National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., is making plans for 
great extension of its activities for the 
1937-38 season. Included in the pro- 
spectus are plans for tours of New Eng- 
land, Canada and the south. 





The activities of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New Orleans during the past sea- 
son not only included the series of con- 
certs of outside orchestras, soloists and 
ballets, but support of the new symphony 
orchestra under the direction of Arthur 
Zack. The succéss of the latter under- 
taking has given great impetus to the 
plans for next year. The large group of 
men and women which acted as guaran- 
tors are hopeful of increasing the size of 
the orchestra from 60 to 75 musicians 
next year. 





The complete program of the concert 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Howard 
Hanson, during the Mid-Central Music 
Educators’ Conference which was not 
available at the time of. going to press 
in May, is printed below. The second 
half of the program featured original com- 
positions by American composers, and was 
broadcast over a national radio chain. 
This radio broadcast has done much to 
increase the interest of the American pub- 
lic in original music by its own com- 
posers. 


Overture—“Russlan and Ludmilla” ‘ 
a 


Three Movements in Classic Dance Form 


(a) Allegretto (from the “Military” 
Symphony) Haydn 
(b) Sarabande (from Oboe Concerto) 
Handel 
(c) Minuet (from E flat Major 
BVMIBNORY ) ...-..0.0.000se00sss0eseers0e Mozart 


Third Movement from Symphony in 

Ss iaeciici sid kd davlom toccvrasier Franck 
(The numbers in the first half of the 
program were designated as contest 
numbers for high school orchestras 
by the M. E. N. C., and were played 
at the request of the contest commit- 
tee.) 


Intermission 


Joe Clark Steps Out............ Charles Vardell 
(Based on an old American folk 
dance tune) 

Selections from McGuffey’s Readers 
Burrill Phillips 
a. The One-Hoss Shay 
b. John Alden and Priscilla 
ce. The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
Suite from “Merry Mount” 
Howard Hanson 
a. Prelude 
b. Children’s Dances 
c. Love Duet \ 
d. Prelude to Act II and 
Maypole Dances 





Mr. Hanson has been commissioned to 
write a work for symphony orchestra 
and chorus for use during the Swedish- 
American Tercentenary celebration to he 
held in the United States in 1938. 





The second season of the Wisconsin 
Symphony Orchestra, Hugo Bach, con- 
ductor, continues its excellent programs 
and educational work. Guest conductors 


the widest variety of interpretation of the 
works of the masters. Guests during the 
past three weeks were Orien E. Dalley, 
conductor of the University of Wisconsin 
Symphony Orchestra, on May 20; Dr. Sig- 
frid Prager, director of the Madison Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on May 27, and Fred- 
erick Schulte, director of the Racine Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on June 3. 





At the concert of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Toronto last month 
Conductor Ormandy opened the program 
with Edward Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” a number that was not included 
in the regular notes. At the conclusion 
of the program Mr, Ormandy brought Sir 
Ernest Macmillan, conductor of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, to the podium 
and invited him to conduct two of his 
own Bach transcriptions that were in- 
cluded in the folios. This gracious ges- 
ture was received with wide acclaim by 
the audience of more than 6,000. 





While all data concerning the summer 
concerts of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra is not available at the moment, 
we learn that Erno Rapee is to act as 
guest conductor of the July 26 concert of 
that organization. 





While recording activities of sym- 
phonies, it is well to note the splendid 
progress of several of the smaller organ- 
izations. During the past winter the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra of 60 
musicians attracted its largest audiences 
in years. The Grand Rapids Symphony 
Orchestra was increased to 90 members 
and enjoyed its most successful season 
under the direction of Karl Wecker. An- 
other Michigan orchestra that had a fine 
season was the Saginaw Symphony Or- 
chestra of 40, Wm. A. Boos, conductor. 





Hans Kindler has been re-engaged as 
conductor of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra of Washington, D.C. Mr. Kindler 
affixed his signature to a contract calling 
for his services for the next three years. 
He is now engaged in outlining plans for 
an enlarged scope of activity for the or- 
chestra, 





The Naumberg Symphony Orchestra, 
which gives a series of concerts each 
year through an endowment of George 
and Walter Naumberg, in memory of their 
father, the late Elkan Naumberg, will 
play four concerts on the Mall in Central 
Park, New York. The first of the con- 
certs was given on May 30, and was con- 
ducted by Leon Barzin, the others will 
be played on July 4 with Lajos Shuk con- 
ducting; July 31 with Jeffrey Harris, con- 
ductor, and the final concert on Labor 
Day, conductor to be announced at a later 
date. 





The promenade concerts of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Reginal Stewart, opened on June 3 and 
will continued until October 14. The Bach 
Choir of Toronto will join with the or- 
chestra in presenting several fine choral 
works. Many novelties are to be played 
during these concerts, Among them are 
Vaughan Williams’s new suite for viola 
and orchestra, which will receive its first 
Canadian performance and perhaps its 
North American premiere: Debnasy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” and “The Blessed 
Damozel,” Delius’s “Koango” and Horace 
Johnson’s “Imagery.” 





The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler recently visited London and gave 
its first concert of the season in Queen's 
Hall. The program consisted solely of 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. The 
following afternoon an all orchestral pro- 
gram was given which included a warmly 
received rendition of the Bruckner Sev- 
enth Symphony. 





The second annual contest for orches- 
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are used frequently, this system giving 


tral compositions by native-born compos- 


ers was announced recently by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York 
City, its sponsors. As in last season’s 
contest, a first prize of $1,000.00 will be 
awarded for a work:that requires more 
than 25 minutes to play, in any form de- 
sired by the composer. A second award 
of $500.00 is being offered for a work 10 
to 20 minutes in length, in any appro- 
priate form. 

Both works must be orchestrated within 
the limits of the normal symphony or- 
chestra. They must not have been pub- 
lished, publicly performed or submitted 
in the first contest of the society. 

Although the musical treatment is left 
entirely to the composer, the society again 
suggests that the works derive their in- 
spiration from American folk or art 
sources. Prizes, however, wlil be awarded 
on purely musical considerations. 

The shorter works must be submitted 
by October 15, 1937; the longer by Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. Entry blanks may be ob- 
tained at the offices of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Scores must be sent to that address, 
signed with noms de plume, and must in 
no way reveal the identity of their au- 
thors. A candidate must attach to his 
manuscript an envelope bearing on the 
outside his pseudonym and the title of his 
score. Enclosed must be the entry blank 
containing his real name and address. 
These envelopes will not be opened until 
the judges have made their decisions. 
Only prize winners will be notified of the 
fate of their works; the return of a score 
indicates its rejection. 

The judges have not yet been selected, 
but their names are soon to be announced. 
The society reserves the right to with- 
hold awards if no composition is deemed 
worthy. 





Reports of various symphony societies 
reflect the great improvement in business 
conditions in America. The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra played to 135,500 
people in 51 concerts, the greatest attend- 
ance in the 57 years of the orchestra’s 
existence. The Philharmonic Society of 
New York reported that the season sub- 
scriptions had increased by the sum of 
more than $7,000.00, and the sale of single 
tickets by about $27,000.00. The attend- 
ance for the year was 224,101. 





Arturo Toscanini’s activities are the 
subject of much surprised conjecture this 
year. No doubt the impression created 
that he was desirous of a rest when he 
retired as the conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra has much to do 
with this fact. Nevertheless he continues 
to be extremely active. Upon the conclu- 
sion of his duties with the Palestine Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which he will again con- 
aact during its second season in Novem- 
ber, he has acted as guest conductor in a 
number of cities. He visited Vienna, in- 
tending to stay only two days, and wound 
up by staying more than a week, rehears- 
ing the philharmonic orchestra every day, 
attending the operas at night, and finally 
conducting what was described as one of 
the most superb concerts that that orches- 
tra has ever played. Following this he 
went to London to conduct a series of six 
concerts to be played by the British 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra in 
Queen’s Hall. These concerts opened on 
May 26 and will continue through June 
16. The concert on June 4 was broadcast 
over the B. B. C. chain. This date is the 
seventh anniversary of Mr. Toscanini’s 





first British broadcast, which was played 


by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Queen’s Hall, London, on June 4, 1930, 
and sent over the chain. The demand for 
tickets for the present series broke all 
English records. 





Eugene Ormandy has requested Samuel 
Barber to write a symphony in long form 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra following ~ 
the success of his Symphony in One Move- 
ment, which was introduced by that or- 
ganization. It is also said that John Bar- 
birolli has suggested unofficially that the 
young composer write something for the 
New York Philharmonic. 





Richard Strauss returned to Vienna in 
May for the first time in four years and 
was received with wild acclaim, the 
cheers and applause exceeding anything 
heard in the Konzerthaus Hall in years. 
Mr. Strauss conducted a program which 
included his “Festival Prelude” and the 
“Alpine” Symphony. 





Sir Thomas Beecham, in an address de- 
livered in London before the National 
Federation of Music Societies protested 
most vigorously against the methods of 
musical education in England and the 
musical ethics of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. Mr. Beecham said in 
part: 

“Everybody practices music in some 
form, whereas only a limited number— 
perhaps fortunately—practice any other 
form of art. 

“Against thig admitted fact is the most 
extraordinary anomaly—that our legis- 
lators, our leading men, all agree in either 
ignoring this art completely for the pur- 
pose of general culture and education or 
in pouring contempt and ridicule upon it 
on every possible occasion. 

“Nowhere can young people be edu- 
cated in music so well, so thoroughly, so 
humanly as in the great colleges of Lon- 
don. But * * * what have these young 
people to do when they leave the colleges? 

“Unlike the continental countries, you 
have no opera and very few orchestras, 
Where, then, do they go? I am sorry to 
say a good many of them go into the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, from 
which they rarely emerge and where they 
are never heard of again. This is an- 
other instance of the wisdom of the Leg- 
islature. Here you have.a great institu- 
tion with immense means and a large 
revenue called into existence by the will 
of the people—the will of the people 
being that for three-quarters of the day 
the B. B. C, should relay over the in- 
visible wire the biggest nonsense to be 
heard in music. 

“It (the B. B. C.) has been given a 
monopoly of the air, and what should be 
an almost negligible quantity in the great 
musical life of the country is becoming 
the most powerful single element of musi- 


cal purpose and accompiishmeni aud ime 


fluence in the world. 


“Never Has anything approaching this 


piece of lunacy ever been accomplished in 


any country—to hand over to a publie . 


institution such enormous powers, such — 
monopolistic plans and such gigantic — 
force for good or evil. 

“That great force which has made the 
music of this country in the past,. w 
is making it now, and which will go 
making it, will continue long after thea 
ephemeral bits of flippery have passed — 
away forever. These musical toys (re — 
ferring to gramophones and wi 
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have a very short life, and that, I think, gy 











will be to you as well as myself the 
greatest and most tial es 
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Si LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


(Continued from Page One) 
bidden profit-making. They know that 
they are getting everything they pay for. 
They know that no matter where their 
seats are they will have an unobstructed 
view of the stage. They know that even 
in the fartherest reaches of the theatre 
they will be able to hear—thanks to the 
electrical amplification system — every 
note of music, every spoken word. They 
know that they will be occupying seats 
in a unique theatre—the most beautiful 
in the world—devised particularly for the 
production of gay musical romances under 
the stars, and equipped with every device 
man’s ingenuity has conceived to bring 
science in lighting and acoustics to the 
service of beauty and fun. They have 
seen—or many of them have—that thea- 
tre develop from a patch of greensward 
between two giant oak trees into a pro- 
ductions plant for summer musical enter- 
tainment which is utterly unrivalled. 

Sometimes it is difficult to explain how 
all of this has come about. But any musi- 
cian will understand, because he knows 
the essential friendliness of the art of 
music. That friendliness is the focal 
point of Municipal Opera. It is the secret 
of Municipal Opera’s success. The opera, 
wisely, has never sought to be austere, 
forbidding, ritualistic. For almost 20 
years it has been light, gay, democratic. 
It doesn’t believe, for instance, that a 
tragic story is the essential basis of great 
art. Any more than Mozart did, or 
Haydn, or Beethoven. The spirit of the 
Municipal Opera audience is very much 
like the spirit of a community sing. 
Everybody is there. Everybody is there 
for a good time. Everybody is cheerful, 

gay, friendly. Everybody has a good 
"time. But everybody doesn’t sing. Picked 
professionals, who know how, do the sing- 
ing. And there are comedians who are 
funny, and actors who can act, and light- 
footed dancers whose trained muscles 
translate the music’s rhythms into terms 
of motion, whether with the zip and zest 
of modern moods, or in the langorous 
grace and beauty of the older ballets. 
St. Louis has learned in the course of 
almost a score of years that the com- 
munity spirit will respond with even 
brighter verve and keener edge, to har- 
monies that aren’t off key. 

We in America are like the composer 
Berlioz. We like ’em bigger and better. 
Mere magnitude makes Municipal Opera 
commanding. But magnitude is—so—far 
as Municipal Opera is concerned—a mat- 
ter of melioration. If it hadn’t gotten 
better Municipal Opera would never have 
grown bigger. Its first year of 1919 is 
the only one which can be written down 
as failure. It had been underwritten by 
a group of civic leaders who believed that 
the beautiful open-air theatre in Forest 
Park—then merely a concreted bowl on 

a hillside—should be put to work for the 
Dhapte. Before it was half finished—and 
it was a season of only six weeks—the 
venture was doomed to a heavy loss. Yet 
it pulled itself out of the morass, by its 
bootstraps, as it were. Those civic lead- 
ers carried its tickets to the people—and 
made them buy, as it were. There was a 
deficit that year. The underwriters were 
paid back out of the profits of the season 
immediately succeeding. Since then Mu- 
nicipal Opera has paid its own way and 
built its own theatre. Only one other sea- 
gon has shown a financial deficit. That 
was due to the many improvements—in- 
cluding a revolving stage, the largest in 
America and the largest out-of-doors in 
all the world—in combination with the 
loss of several performances on account 
of rain. Ensuing years saw that deficit 
returned to the guarantors. His faith in 
Municipal Opera has never cost.a single 


' one of its almost 900 guarantors a single 


penny. 

Any guarantor may become a member 
of the Municipal Theatre Association—the 
non-profit organization which sponsors 
Municipal Opera—at a cost of $10.00 a 
year. This association elects 46 directors 
—one-third of them annually. Many of 
these are men who have been with the 
association since it was organized. They 
Meet weekly throughout the year. The 
directors, in turn, elect an executive com- 
‘mittee consisting of the president, first 
= vice-president, ex-officio, and nine divi- 
’ sional directors chosen from the board. 
| Five of these divisional directors serve in 
_ @xecutive supervision of repertory, cast, 
' gtage and settings, and auditorium and 

ds, division relating to the produc- 

and presentation department. The 
' other four exercise similar supervision in 
| regard to administration and finance, pub- 
“Hicity and seat sales, concessions, and the 
ase tion’s wide-spread welfare work. 
“3 board represents the cream of the 
* and financial executives in St. 
































cisely, under the head of “for the good 
of St. Louis.” 

St. Louis holds that the mere getting 
together of 10,000 people nightly through- 
out the summer, under the influence of 
beauty and music, and fun and romance, 
is worth the effort that it costs. That, 
of course, is the first good for St. Louis. 
A second theme in this interlude of bene- 
fit is the fact that all those people are 
made familiar with the performance of 
an excellent symphonic orchestra. A 
third, that the 92 choristers are St. Louis 
boys and girls picked in the course of try- 
outs which often present more than 1,000 
applicants for auditions who are employed 
on equity contracts, and receive the best 
of the professional training for the stage, 
as they earn their living through the sum- 
mer months, 

And then there is a fourth. Every 
night throughout the season there are 
1,700. seats at the back of the theatre 
which anyone may occupy free. No one 
may be deprived of Municipal Opera if 
he has legs to walk to Forest Park. More 
than three hours before the performance 
starts these seats begin to fill. In addi- 
tion the Municipal Theatre Association 
sets aside 30,000 seats each season to be 
distributed through more than 100 wel- 
fare agencies to the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the underprivileged. This is opera 
for everybody. Those who can pay buy 
reserved seats at from 25 cents to $2.00. 
Those who can’t don’t have to. The 
friendliness of music embraces all. 

From the Metropolitan Opera, from 
reigning New York successes, even from 
Hollywood come the stars. From the 
staffs of the most successful New York 
musical producers come the key men in 
the productions department, the men 
whose job it is to create a gorgeous out- 
door production of a work originally con- 
ceived for the indoor stage, but on a stale 
of magnitude, of spectacular beauty, im- 
possible indoors. But before they reach 
the scene the repertory has been chosen. 
This year it is: 

June 4 to June 13, inclusive, “The Great 
Waltz”; June 14, “The Fortune Teller”; 
June 21, “Music in the Air”; June 28, 
“Louie the 14th”; July 5, “The Mikado”; 
July 12, a world premier, “Salute to 
Spring,” by Frederick Loewe, with book 
by Earle Crooker; July 19, “The Prince 
of Pilsen”; July 26, Smetana’s spirited 
classic of comic opera, “The Bartered 
Bride”; August 2, “The Pink Lady”; 
August 9, “Robin Hood”; August 16, 
“Babes in Toyland,” and August 23 to 
29, inclusive, the American premier of 
“Wild Violets,” a European success of 
Robert Stolz, the composer of “Two 
Hearts in Waltz Time.” Obviously “Sa- 
lute to Spring” and “Wild Violets” are 
new to Municipal Opera’s repertory. So 
are “The Great Waltz,” “Louie the 14th,” 
and Smetana’s masterpiece, which will be 
presented with Metropolitan Opera stars 
in leading roles, 

Meantime Richard Berger, Broadway 
graduate into Municipal Opera, and pro- 
ductions manager for the Municipal Thea- 
tre Association, has been picking his pro- 
ductions staff. He's a veteran of three 
years in Forest Park. Surrotinding him 
are George Hirst, musical director; Zeke 
Colvan, stage director, and Raymond So- 
vey, scenic designer, all of them veterans 
in Forest Park, all recognized masters of 
their respective crafts in New York’s pro- 
duction center. With them this year will 
be Jacob Schwartzdorf, assistant musi- 
cal director; Theodor Adolphus, ballet 
master, and Al White, Jr., dance director. 
All are specialists who have made their 
mark, who have established reputations 
in New York production. 

And Berger, no sooner, was the first 
work chosen for the season’s repertory, 
busied himself with his part in selecting 
casts, Literally there have been hundreds 
of auditions. Every applicant has been 
given an opportunity to be heard. Every 
rumor of a new “find” has been investi- 
gated. There interminable negotiations, 
contract releases to be obtained, date con- 
flicts to be adjusted, as well as salary 
agreements to be reached before the name 
is finally fixed on the dotted line. 

More than two score such contracts 
have been signed, sealed and delivered 
as this is written—more than a month 
before Municipal Opera’s opening, more 
than a month, indeed, before the first gen- 
eral rehearsal call. In alphabetical order, 
here are the stars, the singers, the play- 
ers, the comedians, the dancers, who will 
unite with the chorus of 92, the orchestra 
of 50, and a small army of theatrical 
craftsmen, painters, carpenters and elec- 
tricians, to make Municipal Opera’s 19th 
season a success: 

Gladys Baxter, soprano; Joseph Benton- 
elli, the sensational young American tenor 
from the Metropolitan; Violet Carlson, 
soubrette; Leonard Ceeley, tenor; Bernice 
Claire, coloratura soprano; Margaret 
Daum, lyric soprano; Rosemary Deering, 
premiere danseuse; Renee De Jarnette, 
lyric soprano; Helene Denizon, premier 


, lyric soprano 
on: Eddie Foy, Jr.; John Gurney, basso, 
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Faithful to Buescher 
@ Ted Fio-Rito learned about Bueschers years 
ago, when. a mere lad, he co-directed and arranged 
for the “Oriole” orchestra of “Edgewater Beach 
Hotel” fame. He discovered, then, the al 
tonal quality, flexibility, blending richness, and pre- 
cision of True Tone instruments. 


Since then Ted Fio-Rito has continuously relied 
on Buescher True Tone instruments as_his 





In the history of bands and orchestras, Buescher 
instruments have a proud record of successes, 
We do not wish to say or imply that you must 
play Bueschers to succeed, but it may almost be 
said that if you play Bueschers, you must succeed. 
Try the new models at your local music store, 
FB ate al for you. Or write for beautifully 
illustrated catalog. Easyterms. Fair trade-in allow- 
ances. Home trial. Gilt-edged guarantee. Just 
mention “your” instrument. Write today sure. 2 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
620 Buescher Building Elkhart, Indjana 





of the Metropolitan; Harris, Claire and 
Shannon, dance trio; Mary Hopple, con- 
tralto; Gus Howard; Eugene Loewenthal, 
bass-baritone; Joseph Macaulay, baritone; 
Eric Mattson, tenor; George Meader, 
tenor; Harry Mestayer, character actor; 
Olive Olsen, singing and dancing come- 
dienne; Lew Parker; Robert Pitkin, 
comedian; Detmar Poppen, basso; Phil 
Porterfield, baritone; Bert Prival, dancer; 
Ralph Riggs, singing comedian; George 
Rasley, tenor; Helen Raymond, character 
actress; Blanche Ring, character actress; 
Guy Robertson, tenor; Fritzi Scheff, sing- 
ing comedienne; John Sheehan, come- 
dian; Al Trahan, singing and dancing 
comedian; Ruth Urban, soprano, and 
Erika Zaranova, contralto. 

Thus opens the 19th season of St. 
Louis’ Municipal Opera. “Ladies and 
Gentlemen .. .” sings Tonio in “Il Pag- 
liacci,” . .. “ring up the curtain.” So 
sings St. Louis as it waits for the eve- 
ning of Friday, June 4, for it knows that 
out of the dusk the stage lights will flash 
on—there is no curtain—upon a splendor 
of pageantry, on beautiful melody and on 
spirited fun; that old friendships and old 
acquaintance will be renewed and that 
hearts will grow with pride and fellow- 
ship in a community musical adventure 
so great that it stands unrivalled—any- 
where. 
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Three times since President Roosevelt's 
court reform plan came up, the Supreme 
Court has upheld New Deal laws by 5 to 4 
votes. The plan would be worth while 
for that alone. 





It is no accident that the steel com- 
panies which formerly specialized on huge 
bonuses to insiders are now the last to 
hold out against recognizing labor’s right 
to organize. 





The Sociai Security Act may be imper- 
fect, and need amendments. But it is the 
longest stride toward real civilization that 
this country has taken since it abolished 
slavery. 





“The hope behind this statute is to 
save men and women from the rigors of 
the poorhouse as well as from the haunt- 
ing dread that such a lot awaits them 
when journey’s end is near.” Justice Car- 
dozo in upholding old age pensions. 


100 CALIFORNIA HATTERS 
WIN UNION SHOP STRIKE 


During a one week’s strike over 100 
employes of the Western Hat Company of 
Holiydale, Calif., joined the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and returned to work 
with the understanding that the New 
York, owner of the company would come 
to Hollydale and sign an agreement for 
the union shop with adjustments in wages 
and hours. 


White and Colored Laborers 
Chartered in West Palm Beach 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—With the 
chartering here of a new local of White 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers, the 
laboring forces of this community are 
now well organized, as a strong organ- 
ization of Negro laborers and hod car- 
riers has been in existence here for some 
time. Both are A. F. of L. unions. 
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Write for booklet “IM-6" illustrating our 
complete assortment of Orchestra Jackets, 


HOOVER ° 251 WEST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 






























Pianists—send for free booklet that 
teveals a remarkable method to im- 
jad your accuracy, sight reading, 
orizing, technique and pl 
<= mental- -mapeuler coordination. Quick 
~—— minimized. Used by famoos pianists and 
students of classical and Popular music. jo obligation. 
Broadwell Studios 132-F, Bendix Los 








Musical Instrument Workers 
Form Union in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, numbered 
among the oldest affiliates of the A. F. of 
| L., has issued a new charter to Piano 
Tuners, Action Men and Finishers, at Los 
Angeles. It is reported over half of those 
engaged in work making them eligible 


for membership have already joined the 
union. 





Schulte Cigar Stores Sign 
Retail Clerks Union Pact 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Five local unions 
of the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association were successful in se- 
curing a new agreement with the Schulte 
Cigar Stores. 

About 1,000 cigar clerks received in- 
creased minimum wages expected to bring 
them approximately $60,000 annually 





above the former scale. 
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JWol. XXXV 
To the Delegates of the 5 
Forty-second Annual Convention: 
I Convention in an endeavor to fully 
meet the obligation to inform you of 
guard the interests of our members. 
That this must be done, in as candid and 
gates have the right to expect. Therefore, 
my aim is to give a clear picture of con- 
is not done in an effort to trespass upon 
the opinion of other members—much less 
for the purpose of treating with absolute 
realities. In thirty-six years of continual 
lege with which conventions have succes- 
sively honored me, I have steadfastly held 


SUBMIT the following report to the 
the state of our organization, and to 
objective a manner as possible, the dele- 
ditions as I see and know them to be. It 
than that of this Convention—but done 
service to our organization, a high prive 
to this principle, and do so now. 


In a report to our highest tribunal—the 
Convention—all conditions must be de- 
scribed as the officer making the report 
finds them and knows them to be, and the 
same method must be followed concern- 
ing the pointing out of the possibilities or 
impossibilities which likely will be en- 
countered in the effort to further safe- 
guard the interests of the organization. 

Knowing this to be so, this report is 
submitted to you for your consideration. 
It is done with the full understanding 
that it is in the nature of a continuation 
of last year’s report, and it also has for 
its purpose that the membership in gen- 
eral, through the delegates to the Con- 
vention and through the reports of the 
officers of the Federation, may be duly in- 
formed of all which was and is germane 
to the successful upbuilding and main- 
tenance of their organization. 





THE DIVISION IN ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


At the present time, a division has de- 
veloped in the ranks of organized work- 
ers which is rather deplorable, as a 
homogeneous and solid labor movement 
is imperative to best protect and safe- 
guard the interests of the workers. How- 
ever, it is not to be assumed that in the 
development of human progress, Labor 
will be less subject t6 differences of view- 
points and opinions, and upheavals in its 
ranks, than other aggregations of men 
during all times since the beginning of 
civilization. However, out of a clash of 
opinions concerning a principle which has 
divided people, finally true progress is 
generally involved. Let us hope that this 
will be the experience of the workers in 
this case. In the meanwhile, however, our 
organization must face the situation, and 
decide between the two principles which 
now divide Organized Labor. 

It appears, therefore, advisable that, 
in retrospect, we view the development 
of Organized Labor in our country. Of 
course, this cannot be done—in a report 
of this kind—in a manner fully exhaust- 
ing the subject; therefore, I will simply 
call attention to the most pertinent phases 
of such development. 

We find the beginning of efforts to 
organize labor on a large scale in the 
Knights of Labor. The aims and pur- 
poses of that organization were, indeed, 
lofty. It was supposed to be an irresisti- 
ble crusade on behalf of the rights of the 
workers. All were to be combined into 
one organization, divided, of course, into 





different branches, all subscribing to the 


President Weber Graphically Reviews Fed- 
eration Activities During Past Year--- 
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principle that the worker can only suc- 
ceed in defending and bettering his con- 
ditions if all are organized into one union. 
The efforts of the workers thus to advance 
their interests, emphasized the necessity 
for labor organizations, as, without the 
help of his fellow-craftsman, the indi- 
vidual worker was then—as he is now— 
absolutely helpless, individually, to ad- 
vance his own economic interests. 

Ere long, however, there developed 
clashes of interests in the Knights of 
Labor, of workers representing different 
crafts. It finally became a question df 
“one big union,” or the segregation of 
the workers into different unions, each 
one representing its own respective craft. 
The principle of craft unionism prevailed, 
and finally led to the dissolution of the 
Knights of Labor. 

It is true that at that time our country 
had not become as greatly industrialized, 
and the industries were then not mechan- 
ized to the extent they are now.. The day 
of mass production had not as yet ar- 
rived. Nevertheless, the contention now 
responsible for the division of Organized 
Labor is the same as it was then, that is, 
craft unionism (a union for each craft, 
trade or profession), versus industrial 
unionism (one big union for each in- 
dustry). 

Before proceeding further concerning 
this now clear-cut and unfortunate issue, 
it is necessary to say that the American 
Federation of Labor, composed entirely of 
craft unions except for the Miners, was 
highly successful. It was responsible for 
half a century for almost all progress in 
protecting the interests of the workers. 
It stood, and now stands, for civic prog- 
ress everywhere. It made great strides in 
procuring factory inspection, free school 
books, hygienic working conditions, the 
shortening of the hours of labor, and the 
increase of wages, to mention only a few 
of the results of its activities, and, in 
addition, without exception, has always 
consistently raised its voice in demand 
for and the defense of progress benefiting 
the mass of people as against the preda- 
tory interests which had encroached upon 
their rights to such an extent as practi- 
cally making their word law, finally, not 
only dictating the economic, but in many 
respects, also the political policies of our 
country. 

No one can deny the tremendous infiu- 
ence for true progress which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has wielded. Its 
conventions did not object to the organ- 
izing of the large industries, as is errone- 
ously and mischievously “stated, but aid 
insist that, in such organizing, the rights 
of existing unions. belonging to interna- 
tional craft organizations should, and 
must, be protected, as only in this manner 
can the existence of craft unions—which 
in the past have proved their inestimable 
value to their membership—be perpetu- 
ated and guaranteed. The Amercian Fed- 
eration of Labor offered to be helpful to 
organize large industries, but its offer was 
ignored, and a Committee, formed by 
some International, Unions at that time 
affiliated with the American Federation 





of Labor, but later suspended, unlawfully 


* 





decided to attempt the organizing of big 
unions, on lines other than decided by 
the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Thus, a minority of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor attempted to dictate the 
policy of the parent organization, and 
treated its decisions with contempt. The 
division of labor which resulted, is of 
course, not in its interest, and in the 
future may prove even less so to the 
unions who have attempted to force their 
will upon the American Federation of 
Labor, than upon those never faltering 
in their fealty to it. 


The well-nigh one hundred interna- 
tion craft organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor include a 
number whose membership is not neces- 
sarily highly skilled, but which, neverthe- 
less, have made considerable progress as 
members of the Federation in the advanc- 
ing of their interests. This is conclusive 
proof that the propaganda that “craft 
unions only consider the interests of the 
highly-skilled worker” is as mischievous 
as it is untrue. The experiences during 
the existence of the Knights of Labor 
made it clear that only unions with a 
membership which have common interests 
and follow the same occupation or trade, 
can properly progress and effectuate their 
aims. The assertion that the organizing 
of unions on an industrial basis would not 
interfere with the existing craft organiza- 
tions was, in the short time during which 
efforts have been made to form such 
unions, proven to be absolutely contrary 
to facts. The truth is that even before 
they were successful—at least to the ex- 
tent of practically organizing the workers 
in an industry—they immediately began 
to encroach upon the rights of existing 
craft unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and did not even 
hold themselves to the limits of the indus- 
try which they proposed to organize, or 
in which they. made progress in organ- 
izing. 

If the craft unions are to be absorbed 
by industrial unions, then—naturally— 
the highly-skilled workers, being always 
numerically less in big industries than 
those who are not so skilled, will have 
precious little to say about the conditions 
under which they shall work, as they will 
be outvoted by the mass of less skiiled 
workers who constitute the vast majority 
of members of such uniohs. The masses 
of the workers can never be organized 
into Industrial Unions, even though in 
some key industries, they may be suc- 
cessful. 

The American Federation of Labor har- 
bors a great number of workers who are 
not active in large industries, and who, 
therefore, cannot possibly be organized 
into industrial unions. Thé same condi- 
tion applies to unorganized workers. The 
conditions in some of the trades are such 
that their members could not find in an 
industrial union the protection that they 
now find in their respective craft unions. 
As an example, we need only consider 
the Amusement Trades.. One needs only 
a perfunctory knowledge of the codes 













































































cover different industries, to see how di- 
versified is the employment of the work- 
ers and the position of the employers. 

The fight in organized labor could have 
been prevented, had the willingness of 
the American Federation of Labor to be F 
helpful in organizing the mass production 
industries found a willing ear on the part 
of the proponents of industrial unionism. 

It appears to me that our position in 
the case should be to hold to our present 
form of organization, unless—more espe- 
cially in the larger centers—we are will- } 
ing to have musicians submerged into in- ‘q 
dustrial unions, with their resultant total 
loss of an effective method by which they 
may have the final voice as to the condi- 4 
tions under which they work. If indus 4 
trial unions should become universal, that 7 
is, if all workers were to be organized’ in 
that fashion (which I know will not be 
possible), then the membership of our 
organization would be scattered to the 4 
winds even as the spray of the waves of & 
the sea. The musicians working in a i 
hotel would belong to the Hotel Workers’ : 
Union; in a theatre, to the Theatrical i 
Workers’ Union; in the moving picture wer 
industry, to an industrial union covering 
that industry, and so on. In. none of : 
them would they be represented in num- 
bers sufficient to exercise a telling influ- ; 
ence upon their working conditions. a 

If industrial unions should absorb musi- a 
cians, it would still leave a great number ¥ 
of them who could not be organized into 
such unions, as an untold number of musi- 
cians are active in the casual employment 
field, and not in an established industry. 
In this field, their employers continually 
change. This is the case with traveling 
bands which work in dance halls (unless 
in every hamlet there would be an indus~ — 
trial union for each dance hall), and the 
same musicians would be continually em- 
ployed in same; and musicians who play 
single dances, receptions, park band en- 
gagements, parades, or kindred engage- 
ments. ;, 

The musicians not in industrial unions ~— 
could not possibly maintain a successful ~ 
craft union, for the others belonging to — 
such, when not filling employment within — 
their own industries, would always be in 
competition with those attempting to 
maintain their craft union. 

This is merely an outline of the impos- 
sibilities for the musicians under such 
conditions to properly take care of their 
interests. 

To get a clear picture of what would 
happen to our organization if the musi- — 
cians would permit the one big union — 
movement to make considerable inroada 
upon the membership, it is necessary that 
members fully understand, are acquainted 
with or are informed of all which was 
obligatory for them to do in order to © 
organize the profession and keep same 
organized on a large scale. As soon as 
they realize this, they will immedistety ” 
see that their only advantage is to remain ~ 
organized in unions of their own and that — 
any other form of organization will posi: 
tively rob them of their right of self ~ 
determination. 5 

The pioneers in our movement had their 
experiences in organizing the musicians, — 
It is well that we remember them well, _ 
always and ever. The interests of the — 
various local unions had to be brought — 
into harmony. It was a matter of 
promise and give and take and the 
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which under the _ were evolved to 


was a national organization, of benefit to 
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Now, I will give a short explanation as 
to what had to be done to create our Fed- 
eration. It was not organized in short 
order. 

It is like everything that proved last- 
ing; the result of slow development on 
constructive lines, always keeping the 
immediately possible as an objective. We 
had a National League before we had the 
- Federation. Why did it fail? It existed 
for some years, but never did, or could, 
attain any appreciable progress for the 
musicians. What was the reason? 

First: The locals of the League gener- 
ally: subscribed to strict examinations, 
keeping a great mass of musicians out 
of the organization under the mistaken 





idea that by doing thus they could pre- | 
empt all employment for the members of | 


the League. The result was that the out- 
siders determined the wages under which 
the members of the League had to work, 
by always underbidding them—forcing the 
locals of the League to permit their mem- 
bers to meet such competition. Only a 
few locals were exceptions. These were 
found in strong union fowns such as San 
Francisco, and were affiliated with their 
Central Labor Councils. 

Second: It placed a ring around each of 
its jurisdictions, attempting to keep every 
other musician from entering or accept- 
ing employment therein. This made it 
impossible for it to organize the musicians 
the country over, and kept its own local 
unions small in number. 
nize that men do not join a labor organ- 
ization for the purpose of having their 


sizéd in the past as it is now, but, cer- 
tainly, is not new. Long before we had 
an American Federation of Musicians, or 
a National League for that matter, musi- 
cians left their home-towns to follow their 
profession. As an example, from New 
York they went as far as Miami in the 
south, Toronto in the north, or Cincinnati 
in the west. They did so then; they do so 
now. As long as the Federation attempted 
to prohibit members from working else- 
where than in their own jurisdictions, its 
development and the full organizing of 
musicians was hindered, much to the dis- 
advantage of both the organized and 
unorganized. 

The Federation soon discovered the 
obstacle in the way of its fully organiz- 
ing, and, beginning with the 1901 Con- 
vention, it liberalized its laws. It recog- 
nized that in our employment field, under 
proper regulations, musicians had the 


| mitting the member of one local, under 


It did not recog- | 


employment hindered, but only for the | 


purpose of having their working condi- 
tions protected and regulated. 
Third: It did not permit a member of 


the latter’s consent. Its members, even 
though belonging to a National Union 


certain obligations which he had to meet, | 


to transfer inte another local—caused the 
unorganized musicians to join.or form 
Local Unions. As a result, and within 
comparatively a few short years, the Fed- 
eration gained hundreds of locals. Dur- 
ing this period, Local Unions in the Do- 
minion of Canada also! became highly- 
welcomed members of our organization. 

Together with the organizing of the 
musicians, the Federation steadfastly fol- 
lowed the policy of not losing any oppor- 
tunity to improve the economic, as well as 
the social, standing of its members. View- 
ing conditions now, and comparing them 


| with those existing thirty-five years ago, 
a local to join any other local without | 


(the League had no transfer member- | 
ship), were only recognized as members 


in their own respective locals. 
policies of the League were rather those 
of restriction and not of protection. Each 
local decided to put an iron ring around 
its own members and attempted to chain 
other musicians to the jurisdiction of the 
unions to which they belonged. The re- 
sults were—no protection at all, and un- 
controlled competition by members of the 
union with the mass of non-members. 
The few exceptions of successful locals 
in the League did not affect the general 
situation. 

In addition to all the above, the League 
also refused to join the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the peculiar result 
that some of its local unions in towns 
where labor was strong joined their Cen- 
tral Labor Councils and through doing so 
became part of organized labor, to which 
their own national organization was to- 
tally opposed. It was this which led to 
the organizing of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and its affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

All the above makes it clear that the 
musicians who attempted to organize 
under a National League were bound to 
fail, but they needed the experience of 
such failure in order to succeed in the 
organizing of the American Federation of 
Musicians. However, after the Federa- 
tion was organized, it did not grow by 
leaps and bounds, On the contrary, it 
stagnated for several years. It had taken 














over as a heritage some of the policies 
which led to the downfall of the National 
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League, chief among which was the at- 
tempt to keep musicians within their re- 
spective home jurisdictions. In other 
words the Federation committed the same 












































"@rror as did the League, in ignoring con- 
_ ditions in the profession which are not of 
_ the making of musicians, but determined 

by the public. The services of musicians 
- are in the nature of amusement and di- 
' version, be they rendered in the theatre, 
- im a dance hall, a hotel, amusement park, 

or in symphony halls. This does not deny 

























a ‘eultural value of the art of music. 
‘This being so, the element of attraction 
e into consideration. The public are 
the employers. They may demand a cer. 
aggregation of musicians, by reason 
ft reputation. This has always been 

| case, although perhaps not so empha- 


So the | 





we find a most conspicuous change in the 
demeanor of the members, who now assert 


themselves as members of a respected pro- 


fession. They now make it known that 
their profession calls for accomplishments 
which entitle them not only to a commen- 


surate wage, but also to a respected posi- | 
tion in society, which they did not enjoy | 


prior to the development of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


We have asserted ourselves through an | 
This accomplishment | 
was most difficult, as our employment is | 


organized voice. 


unlike that of other workers. It is in the 
nature of entertaining the patrons. This 
is true of a symphony orchestra, as well 
as of a dance band in the smallest hamlet. 
For the patrons, our services are a matter 
of amusement or diversion; but for us, 
they are a question of bread and butter, 
our livelihood. These two elements are 
so far unrelated as to create in the past 
a. misunderstanding concerning the re- 
spected position in society to which musi- 
cians are really entitled. However, this 
is no longer so. 

To explain the changes in laws of our 
organization which were and are continu- 
ally necessary to meet all exigencies and 
to keep abreast of new developments in 
our profession and employment opportun- 
ities of our members, would take volumes. 
At times, these changes were slow—a mat- 
ter of long-time planning—and at other 
times, they were rapid, indeed. Changes 
which were made necessary by changed 
conditions, were made in the order as 
same developed. 

The changed conditions we experienced 
are the following: The disappearance of 
the traveling concert bands (military), 
which afforded employment for many hun- 
dreds of our members. Organizations 
such as Sousa’s, Pryor’s, Herbert's, Crea- 
tore’s—to mention only a few of the most 
representative—have entirely disappeared. 
At the time of their activities, they were 
the prime attractions in great amusement 
parks. 

Then came the practical passing of 
legitimate theatre employment. For al- 
most seventy-five years, up to the time 
that the silent picture appeared, this was 
the most conspicuous permanent employ- 
ment, In the transcontinental chain of 
theatres existing then, approximately two 
hundred orchestras were employed. Then 
came the silent moving picture. As it 
developed, it was accepted by the entire 
world. It appeased the people's hunger 
for amusement and diversion. It made 


inroads upon the position the legitimate 
theatres had occupied until that time. 
Finally, S. L. Rothafel, better known as 
“Roxy,” began introducing large orches- 
tras as added attrctions in the silent pic- 
ture theatres. To him, the credit is due 
that in such orchestras finally many thou- 
sands of our members found employment. 
Through the invention of the silent pic- 
ture the number of musicians in theatres 
was increased ten-fold. 

Then, Edison invented the recording of 
‘sound, and finally dialogue and music 
were synchronized with the actions of the 
silent picture. Thus, the “movie talkies” 
were born. However, this did not appre- 
ciably affect the employment of our mem- 
bers, until there developed the recording 
of sound on film. This resulted in the 
loss of almost all employment which th® 
moving picture industry had created for 





|.them, and the danger existed that as other 
right to accept employment wherever it | 


was offered them. This, together with | 
the evolving of a transfer system—per- | 


fields became mechanized, the employ- 
ment of musicians would practically the 
destroyed altogether. It was openly 
stated, even by some of the better art 
critics, that the future belonged to mech- 
anized music, inasmuch as the services of 
musicians could be reproduced a thou- 
sand-fold, and, therefore, could be made 
available to many millions who hereto- 
fore only enjoyed good music on special 
occasions, if at all. They held to the 
opinion that the talking picture would 
make the vast number of Americans thea- 
tre-minded, and that mechanized music 
would prove a boon in appeasing their 
hunger for good music. 


They: ignored one fact, however, namely 
that the reproduction of a score played 
and replayed to millions of radio-listeners 
cannot have the cultural value which the 
| playing of diversified renditions by live 
orchestras has. Whereas the sound film 
or recorded music has made untold mil- 
lions of people music-minded, it had also 
the result that the listeners began to long 
for the services of living musicians. As 
an illustration, recorded music is now 
played in all districts of our country, 











in-order to create fair competition among 
all members. I have heard it said that in 
the west, in some smaller locals, attempts 
are made by some orchestras to form one 
big union. If they would do so, with 
whom would they bargain for recognition 
and conditions, more especially in the 
casual employment field, as such bargain- 
ing can only be had in established indus- 
tries? However, in our present form of 
organization, bargaining for recognition 
of casual employment is unnecessary, as 
the organization being almost perfectly 
organized, its recognition in casual em- 
ployment follows as a matter of course 
as the talent desired can—in almost every 
instance—only be found in our organiza- 
tion. The result is that wages and condi- 
tions can be fairly established, an ad- 
vantage which would be immediately lost 
to misguided members who would sub- 
scribe to the policy of one big union. If 
they be successful, all fair competition 
with other musicians would immediately 
be destroyed. The result would be dis- 
astrous. The rank and file of the musi- 
cians would suffer. The contracting mem- 
ber would, of course, make all efforts to 
maintain decent wages for himself, which, 
under the conditions, however, could only 
be done at the expense of the men whom 
he employs. 


It is compelling that these statements 
are made, so as to best guard the mem- 
bers against debarking upon an experi- 
ence which, in the long run, can only do 
their economic conditions incalculable 
harm. Musicians could not better their 
conditions by deserting their parent or- 
ganization, or their individual local 
unions, to become members of industrial 
unions, this being clear their doing so 
could. have no other purpose except to 
take undue advantage in employment op- 
portunities through unfair competition 
with other members and that at the ex- 
pense of their own economic conditions 
and those with whom they compete. They 


| would merely be rump craft organizations, 


| urban as well as rural, in the smallest | 


| towns and the most isolated farms. 


sonal contact with living musicians, and 
therefore as soon as an opportunity to 
listen to an orchestra presents itself, the 
listeners embrace such opportunity with 
delight. 
of traveling bands, 


| towns: However, this is no recompense 
for the employment opportunities lost to 
other musicians. Their loss is the result 
of a development which was accepted by 
the public at large, and. public opinion 
will determine its future. However, the 
public preference for living music or the 
living element in attractions is not de- 
stroyed, and never will be. ‘Sooner or 
later we will find musicians and actors 
in theatres again, even though perhaps 
not in such considerable numbers as we 
did in the past. This question is deter- 
mined by the public, either through its 
granting or withholding of patronage. 
This will be more fully discussed in an- 
other chapter of this report./ 


The foregoing is a recapitulation of 
our activities in organizing the musicians 
and in meeting changed conditions. It 
was imperative that this explanation be 
made so as to specially emphasize that in 
one big union, composed of masses of 
workers of different callings, and different 
occupations in which the musicians would 
always be a small minority, they certainly 
would not have accomplished for them- 
selves what they did through their indi- 
vidual locals, and their own National or- 
ganization. Problems which distinctively 
affect musicians solely and alone, would 
not elicit such enthusiasm with a mass of 
workers which, for the most part, would 
never understand them to the extent of 
being helpful to have them solved. New 
problems develop which only the musi- 
cians can solve for themselves, and no one 
else can do it for them. 


Of course, we expect some deserters 
who may seek to be harbored in industrial 
unions for no other reason than to escape 
the regulations of which the Federation 
and the present local unions subjects them 

















This | 


can only create a longing for more per- | Treason some smaller unions it is reported 


This accounts for the popularity | 
which practically | 
| create a sensation if visiting smaller | 








no matter by what name they call them- 
selves or what they may assume to repre- 
sent to have it appear otherwise. The 


desire to organize on industrial lines is 
found in the 10 per cent surcharge law of 
the Federation, which they insist is a 
tax upon them, at least so I am informed. 
Now, then, it throws rather a peculiar 
light upon the possible activities of such 
members, provided the rumor is true as 
the surcharge against which they demur 
is not a tax on members and it is to be 
paid by our employers and by reason of 
it the members playing an engagenient 
are to receive a 3 per cent higher wage 
than they would otherwise. This sur- 
charge is divided between the local in 
whose jurisdiction the engagement is 
played and the member who plays same, 
and the Federation. 


Evidently, members who would attempt 
to take advantage of the present rift in 
organized labor to. form a union of their 
own would do so to &scape the demanding 
and collecting of the surcharge which so 
far they evidently failed to collect, and 
thereby violated the laws of their own 
organization. If that is the reason (and 
it is stubbornly stated that it is), then 
the one big union formed by some musi- 
cians, if it is attempted at all, will not 
result in one of formidable proportions, 
as anything which is based upon unfair- 
ness against other men, more especially 
by workers against other organized work- 
ers, is not destined to be lastingly suc- 
cessful. 

In all of the foregoing, I have endeav- 
ored to explain the division of labor be- 
tween the two philosophies, craft and in- 
dustrial unionism. I also endeavored to 
explain the result which would follow if 
the musicians would choose the latter and 
pointed out with what difficulties the or- 
ganizing of the musicians was beset until 
they had perfected their present national 
organization. 

I do not believe that a considerable 
number of members will fail to see that 
industria] unionism has little to offer 
them. However, a 100 per cent fealty can- 
not be expected in a labor organization, 
no more so than it can be expected or is 
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ever the case in anything which is the re- 
sult of the endeavor of man. 





FIELD MEN 


All representative international organ- 
izations affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor follow, as far as possible, 
a policy of remaining in close contact with 
their affiliated local unions. Until re- 
cently, our own organization failed to do 
this, even though it is perhaps, for obvi- 
ous reasons, more advisable and import- 
ant to us than to other international 
organizations. 

The reason for our failure to remain in 
closer contact with our local unions was 
the extremely low per capita tax and the 
weakness of the general fund of the Fed- 
eration. As this condition improved, how- 
ever, field men were appointed, and if 
nothing else, their visits to the various 
local unions created new interest in the 
organization in scores of them. They now 
are more active units of our international 
organization. Several hundreds of our 
local unions are small in membership; 
others are removed great distances both 
from our headquarters and generally from 
the places where conventions are held, so 
that their only practical connection with 
the American Federation of Musicians 
was now and then a communication from 
headquarters, generally a reminder that 
they were in arrears for per capita tax, 
or containing some other demand in ref- 
erence to the laws of the Federation. 
Therefore, these locals practically only 
knew the Federation from hearsay. 


This certainly was not favorable to our 
Federation. Therefore, to bring such 
local unions into closer contact with their 
national organization, visits by field men 
were necessary. They advised local unions 
of the aims and efforts of the Federation, 
explained laws and regulations to them, 
and more especially ascertained whether 
or not they abided by the fiscal laws of 
the Federation. 

When the field men were appointed, it 
was assumed that their visits to local 
jurisdictions would be resented, as being 
rather paternalistic. Quite the contrary 
was the experience. The majority of them 
felt that the visit of a national represen- 
tative signified that they meant some- 
thing to the Federation. It is true that 
the cost of maintaining the field men is 
approximately $50,000.00 or more. How- 
ever, from my observation, I subscribe to 
the opinion—and I have seen nothing in 
all organized labor to change it—that all 
monies necessary to advance the interests 
of an organization should be expended in 
such effort, as long as doing so does not 
impair the soundness of its treasury. It 
is, of course, understood that the general 
fund of an organization should be kept 
' sufficient at all times to meet any emer- 
gency, but the prime motive of an organ- 
ization should not be to keep as much 
money in said fund as possible. It should 
not fail to do so if the interests of the 
organization demand it which surely is 
the case if a great number of ifs com- 
ponent units are not properly functioning. 
The members pay the taxes for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their organization, 
and the money should be used for the 
purpose of strengthening same in every 
possible way. However, this does not 
mean the dissipating of funds through 
experiments which in advance are doomed 
to failure. To expend the funds of the 
organization to strengthen its position is 
sound. This includes supervision and ad- 
vice of locals by national representatives. 
To dissipate funds by giving way to im- 
mediate enthusiasm, taking a suggested 
policy as sure of success when the indica- 
tions are positively contrary, is not sound. 
Such experiments are best described as 
fantastic, and their sure failure lower the 
prestige of the organization, its standing 
and influence which makes the attain- 
ment of further progress more difficult. 
Spend as much as possible of your money 
on constructive policies as the soundness 
_ of your treasury permits, but do not risk 
a penny in experiments which are in ad- 
vance foredoomed to failure. It is not 
indicated that a national organization 
should build up a great fund at the ex- 
pense of its progress, and still it remains 





true that such national organizations with 
weak treasuries are also weak in the pro- 
tection of their members. Therefore, con- 
structive expenditures of money coupled 
with the soundness of the treasury of an 
organization, is a prerequisite to its suc- 
cess. 

I know of international organizations 
which have funds ten times the amount 
of ours, and which think more of their 
accumulating funds than of their organ- 
izations. Most, if not all of them, are 
correspondingly weak, not only in infiu- 
ence and prestige, but in number of mem- 
bers as well. 

Field men have visited a great number 
of local unions. As a result, such visits, 
as hereinbefore pointed out, proved advan- 
tageous to the Federation. An organiza- 
tion which has hosts of locals loosely con- 
nected with it and makes no efforts to 
establish closer contact with them, will 
in the long run have a considerably less 
number of locals really constructively 
active than otherwise would be the case. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the Con- 
vention increase the number of field men 
by one. 

After this Convention the field men 
present should be caused to meet for 
clearer instructions concerning their du- 
ties to avoid misunderstandings which 
have developed concerning same. 





COMPETITION OF ENLISTED 
MEN 


During the last year, locals were ad- 
vised by the President’s office that they 
should hold themselves instructed not to 
give any release of any kind or take any 
action of any kind which could be con- 
strued as a release or give approval of 
any kind to the use of an enlisted band 
without the approval previously obtained 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 

Locals were also advised that in every 
instance in which a request is made from 
any source whatsoever to any local for a 
release for the use of a service band or 
permission or approval to use same, the 
local shall promptly forward same with 
all pertinent information to the head- 
quarters of the Federation. Furthermore 
locals were advised that if a service band 
is used by anyone in violation of the 
above policy that information should im- 
mediately be given to the headquarters 
of the Federation, 

The reason for sending out the circular 
was that after continued efforts, the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office of the War Depart- 
ment advised us that it had issued an 
order in which it explained the following 
policy in reference to the employment of 
service bands: 


(Copy) 
. “WAR DEPARTMENT 
THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Washington 
October 14, 1936. 


SUBJECT: Participation of Army Bands 
and individual musicians off 
Military Reservations. 

TO: Commanding Generals of all 


Corps Areas, Hawaiian De- 
partment and Panama Canal 
Department. 

The following indorsement from this 
office to a Corps Area Commander on the 
above subject, is quoted for your informa- 
tion, guidance and compliance with the 
policy announced therein. It is desired 
that these instructions be brought to the 
attention of all commanding officers in 
your Corps Area and Department includ- 
ing those of Exempted Stations: 

‘AG 322.941 (9-9-36) (Misc.) 5th Ind. 

ERH/CGW/EJ 
War Department, AGO, October 13, 1936— 

To The Commanding General * * * 

1. The action of the commanding Offi- 
cer, * * * as stated in the Third Indorse- 
ment, would appear to be a violation, at 
the least, of the spirit of existing law, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
American Federation of Musicians re- 
fused a release upon this occasion. A 
duly executed written release, issued by 
the American Federation of Musicians, or 
its authorized representative, may be ac- 
cepted under certain circumstances for 
the participation of bands in events off a 
military reservation, but in no case should 
the unsupported certificate, or release of 
a civil official be so accepted. 


3. The following will govern in future 
cases of this nature: 





a. Bands or individual musicians may 
be furnished on the following occa- 
sions without a release, since no 
competition is involved. 

“(1) All military uses and occasions; 
that is, whenever and wherever a Service 
Band functions as part of the Nation’s 
military forces. 

“(2) All uses upon military and naval 
reservations, military and naval vessels, 
and other places or circumstances where 
a band is on duty with Service forces. 

“(3) Official occasions attended by the 
superior officers of the Government and 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps in 
their official capacities and in the per- 
formance of official duties; but such occa- 
sions do not include social occasions and 
entertainments, such as dinners, lunch- 
eons, etc., given by civilian or civic asso- 
ciations with such officers as guests.” 

b. Bands or individual musicians will 
not be furnished on the following occa- 
sions, even though a release is submitted: 

“(1) For civic parades, ceremonies, ex- 
positions, regattas, contesis, festivals, lo- 
cal baseball or football games, activities 
or celebrations, and the like. 

“(2) For the furtherance, directly or 
indirectly, of any public or private enter- 
prises, functions by chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and commercial 
clubs or associations. 

“(3) For any occasion that is partisan 
or sectarian in character or purpose. 

“(4) For civilian clubs, societies, civic 
or fraternal organizations. 

“(5) For so-called charitable purposes 
of a local, sectarian, or partisan character 
or any so-called charity that is not of the 
National character. 

“(6) Any occasion where there will in 
fact be corapetition with civilian musi- 
cians.” 

c. Bands or individual musicians may 
be furnished, after a duly executed re- 
lease has been secured from the American 
Federation of Musicians, or its authorized 
local representative, op occasions of a Na- 
tional, non-partisan, non-sectarian, patri- 
otic character, or for musical programs 
at any United States hospital, for the en- 
tertainment of its inmates, or for chari- 
ties and benefits, such as the Army Relief, 
furnished, without remuneration, for pub- 
lic concerts, of a community and at com- 
munity hospitals when the music, in both 
cases, is solely for entertainments and no 
admission fees are charged.’ ” 

I would strongly urge the delegates to 
advise their local unions to under no con- 
dition give their consent to the use of 
enlisted bands. The conditions under 
which commanders may release enlisted 
musicians for services are set forth in 
Section (a) of the above ruling and which 
are enumerated in paragraphs marked 1, 
2 and 3 thereof. In all else the consent 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
must be secured before service musicians 
may be released to play engagements. 

It often happens that locals which are 
importuned to give their consent to the 
release of service musicians advise those 
making the request that the local itself 
is in favor of it but that they would have 
to receive the consent of the American 
Federation of Musicians. By reason of 
this, pressure is immediately brought 
upon the Federation to give such consent. 
This is, to say the least, very embarrass- 
ing and for this reason above all others, 
locals should never give consent but refer 
all requests for the release of service 
bands directly to the Federation. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN MUSIC 


_ In the President’s last report to the Con- 

vention, he spoke of the nature of the 
developments in music itself. 

The most outstanding of these develop- 
ments, of course, is Jazz. In its begin- 
ning, it was not taken seriously, and 
rather a short existence was predicted 
for it. However, exactly the opposite was 
the case. Jazz, with rhythm (which of 
course is one of the fundamentals of all 
music), especially accentuated, was ac- 
cepted the world over. It has become 
greatiy deveioped in a tivie musical and 
artistic direction, and instead of being 
only primitively rhythmic, it is now ac- 
cepted as a new departure in music, and 
continues to strive for a more refined 
form, not so much in rhythm as in its 
harmonic and melodic content. 

At the present time, Jazz undergoes a 
new transformation, through a develop- 
ment known as “Swing.” The “Swing” 
in Jazz is a free vamping (to use a pro- 
fessional expression) or improvising 
around a given melody, each individual 
musician giving free play to his emotions 





and musical inventions. Some musical 
organizations meet for the mere purpose 
of “swinging.” However, it necessitates 
the prerequisite of melodic inventiveness, 
to excel in this class of music. 


As far as can be seen, “Swing” can by 
the very nature of things merely repre- 
sent a novelty, and will not take the place 
of Jazz played in accordance with a score. 
To speak of the latter, some scores have 
appeared which are positively classic, the 
leading composer in this field being an 
American, 

Jazz, as well as “Swing,” originally 
came from the South, and the latter is 
more especially a product of New Orleans 
and its neighborhood. As was the case 
with Jazz, “Swing” presents the possi- 
bility of finally being accepted by the 
entertainment-loving people, more espe- 
cially in the dance field. It is predicted 
by some “Swing” players that even some 
of the classic compositions will finally be 
found in their repertoires. 


In playing “Swing,” the one leading the 
melody finally joins in “swinging,” but 
through it all, the melody can always be 
distinguished, as it always reappears. In 
that respect, “Swing” is not unique, as it 
makes use of a so-called leitmotif which 
was introduced by the inimitable Richard 
Wagner in his music dramas. Of course, 
this is not to be understood as making a 
comparison between “Swing” music and 
the creations of a genius who has given 
to the world a new form in music, the 
music drama. 


Together with the new developments in 
music (Jazz and “Swing”’), a great change 
has taken place in the make-up of musi- 
cal combinations. Organizations such as 
the famous bands of Sousa, Pryor and 
other famous leaders, as already pointed 
out, are no longer in existence. Their 
employment, with the exception of some 
representative bands which play in pub- 
lic parks, is now chiefly confined to func- 
tions where martial music is necessary, 
such as parades, etc. We now have repre- 
sentative jazz organizations, many bands 
having gained reputations making them 
known as “name” bands. Such bands 
often engage in such diversified activities 
as appearances im theatres, making con: 
cert tours, playing in representative 
hotels and playing dances. They may or 
may not carry their own attractions, 
such as jazz singers, dancers or other 
performers offering certain specialties. 
This form of employment was practically 
unknown twenty-five years ago, but today 
many thousands of musicians are active 
in this field. Such bands generally travel, 
playing engagements throughout the en- 
tire country and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Of course, among these, as in all 
others except representative symphony 
orchestras, we find organizations running 
through the entire scale of ability. The 
history of music of the future will recog- 
nize jazz as an important, even if unique 
development in music as it even now be- 
gins to influence modern standard as well 
as classical compositions. 





TELEVISION 


In the same manner as talking pictures 
superseded the silent pictures, television 
may—in part at least—supersede the talk- 
ing pictures. That is to say, it may have 
the result of reducing the patronage of 
theatres. Through television, theatrical 
performances can be enjoyed in the home, 

The inventor of television was John L, 
Baird, a Scotch engineer, who had little 
success in interesting anyone in his in- 
vention until Sidney Alexander Moseley 
became interested in him. Since that 
time, he has continually been active in 
bringing the development of television up 
to its present state. 

One of the obstacles as yet preventing 
the general introduction of television is 
mass production. In England, it has so 
far progressed that there have been de- 
veloped practical television sets which 
can be secured for the price of approxti- 
mately $400.00. This of course would pre- 
clude the introduction of television in 
America as a general proposition, as such 
a price for a television set would be pro- 
hibitive for most people. 
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Television as such is no longer a scien- 
tific problem. Its practical application, 
however, is as yet somewhat beset with 
difficulties. The most important develop- 
ments in television—as far as known— 
have been made in England. These de- 
velopments include, among others, the 
idea of phono-vision, which makes use of 
a phonograph record with the singing or 
talking image of the actor or other enter- 
tainer appearing in the action. For this 
purpose, a small reproducer is attached to 
the tone arm of a phonograph. However, 
this is only one of the proposed improve- 
ments whose solution and practical appli- 





| has for its purpose to insure that one 


cation is not as yet an accomplished fact. | 


Another improvement is _ nocto-vision, 
which means to pick up.and record ob- 
jects or persons who are in complete dark- 
ness and make them visible on a tele- 
vision screen. So far, they have been able 
to so record the actions of persons as far 
distant as twenty-five miles. 

At present, the transmission of the pic- 
ture of an object or a person over radio 
or telephone lines must be done by light 
rays, being received line by line at far 
stations. This is the present method of 
sending photographs from Europe to 
America, or vice-versa. Television, how- 
ever, proposes the instantaneous trans- 
mission of a complete message, such as 
for instance holding a photograph or an 
entire page of a newspaper before the tele- 
visor, and having it appear instantly any- 
where in the world. 

In London, England, as above stated, 
one may secure a practical television set 
and put it into operation at once. The 
British Broadcasting Company has tele- 
vision .programs twice daily. 
that entire blocks and single apartment 
houses are being wired for television. It 
is also said that American television ex- 
periments have so far progressed as to 
make the reception better than in Eng- 
land. However, as I have said before, the 
price for a receiving set is as yet prohibi- 
tive, a fault which mass production will 
undoubtedly correct in time. Therefore, 
Wwe must consider television as being still 
in an experimental stage. It will prob- 
ably run through the same scale of de- 
velopment as radio and the aeroplane. 
So far it may only be considered as finally 
becoming a part of radio or telephone 
transmission. The obstacle that tele- 
vision could not be used at any greater 
distance than the horizon seems to have 
been overcome to some extent. 

Of course, we cannot consider in the 
broadest manner a field not yet fully 
developed in the possibilities and intri- 
cacies which—as far as they relate to 
future use—-are as yet in greater part un- 


known. As it appears now, the “talkies” 
may be greatly influenced by television as 
to its popularity and preferencé by the 
public for diversion and entertainment, 
provided the receiving set becomes a mat- 


ter of mass production and the instan- 
taneous transmission 


ages—-which would include the use of 
phonovision and other successful develop- 
ments of television—becomes an accom- 
plished fact. 


How would this affect the interests of 
the musicians? Will it create new em- 
ployment opportunities? A positive an- 
swer to this cannot be given. Al! conclu- 
sions must yet remain pure conjecture. 

The element of destroying employment, 
however, as was so largely evident in the 
development of sound in pictures, is ab- 
sent in television. If its introduction 
affects the interests of the musicians at 
all, it can only do so favorably. At the 
present time, however, it appears that 
television may create some problems for 
the moving picture industry, and the pos- 
sibility is that it may hinder its further 
development and even reduce its present 
standing and importance as the Iargest 
agency furnishing theatrical entertain- 
ment to the public. 





STAND-BY ORCHESTRAS, 
RADIO ENGAGEMENTS, 
AND THE MINIMUM 
NUMBER OF MEN 
IN THEATRES 
Es : When considering the rules and regu- 
which govern our members in 


It is said | 





of complete mess- 











their professional activities, it is our duty 
not to guess or anticipate. We must treat 
with realities; recognize conditions as 
they are. To.be fair to all of our mem- 
bers is not only our duty, but one of the 
absolutely necessary conditions to keep 
us in the vanguard of successful labor 
organizations. In employment as complex 
as ours, the rules regulating same among 
members must necessarily become equally 
complex. At the best, such regulations 
are but a series of compromises between 
members, inasmuch as each regulation, 
including the wages for engagements, 


class of members may not have an ad- 
vantage over another, but that all have a | 
right to a living that is contend for em- 
ployment. 

As an illustration as how such matters 
should not be approached, we need only 
consider radio engagements. As to such 
engagements, the Federation attempted 
to secure them for local members as far 
as possible, having in mind particularly 
such local orchestras as are regularly 
employed by radio studios direct, and 
made it a part of the laws that engage- 
ments played by them cannot be accepted 
by members from another jurisdiction 
without the local’s consent. The law was 
not intended to give to any local juris- 
diction over traveling bands; it had for 
its purpose the protection of local radio 
studio orchestras. However, locals im- 
mediately applied the law to all radio en- 
gagements, no matter by whom played. 
They did not hold themselves to the 
intent of the law, i. e., that it only applied 
to studio orchestras, and this finally led 
to impossible conditions. 

In some instances, by refusing consent, 
the locals attempted to make it impos- 
sible for traveling orchestras to play any 
radio engagements in their jurisdictions. 
Had the Federation sustained such a 
position, such action would have proven 
abortive—for reasons hereinafter more 
fully explained—and, therefore, a ruling 
was made—which likewise did not square 
with the original intention of the law— 
that if a stand-by orchestra is also em- 
ployed or paid for, the spirit of the law 
as applying to traveling orchestras was 
complied with. So, you see unexpected 
tangents developed from this law which 
created an undesirable precedent. 

As was explained in the President's 
report of last year, some of the locals 
profited to the extent of many thousands 
of dollars, by collecting money for the 
stand-by orchestras, and some used these 
moneys for the relief of needy members, 
which was, of course, very commendable. 
However, in instances where a stand-by 
orchestra was paid for and the services 
of some of its members was requested, 
the locals denied such, even though they 
were paid for. That this was indefen- | 
sible, cannot be denied. Some other 
locals did not use the stand-by money to 
relieve their needy members, but paid 
same to members who might have been 
employed had the traveling orchestra | 
failed to secure the engagement, as they 
had previously filled radio engagements. 
In other words, by reason of having 
played a radio engagement at one time, 
they were held to be “heirs-presumptive” 
to every other radio engagement there- 
after to be played at the same place. 
This was rather a discrimination between 
local members. 

In connection with this, we must keep 
in mind that the radio engagements, ex- 
cept services of studio orchestras, are 
generally not paid for by radio corpora- 
tions or individual stations, be they large 


or small, but by sponsors who are 
generally represent 








Indanctrice 


ing great industrics. 


Hence, the real sponsors who pay for the 
services are very seldom residents of the 
jurisdiction in which their programs are 
played. Millions of people scattered 
throughout the entire country constitute 
their radio audiences, and they employ 
orchestras for the sole purpose ot adver- 
tising their wares. It is such sponsors 
who, upon the expiration of their con- 
tract with our members, may find that a 
change in attraction may stimulate their 
business, whereupon, they employ others, 
also members of our organization. These 





orchestras enter whatever jurisdiction is 








necessary, to play their radio engagement 
—not for the local people, not for the 
radio corporation, but for the sponsors, 
and yet, until last year, locals demanded 
a stand-by orchestra for such engage- 
ments. This was not intendéd by the 
original law, and was really indefensible. 
Therefore, the last convention struck 
down the law, and substituted in lieu 
thereof a tax of 50% on traveling orches- 
tras which played radio engagements in 
the jurisdiction of another local; threée- 
fifths of this amount to go to the treasury 
of the local, and two-fifths to the national 
organization. Even this changed law 
represents the highest tax imposed any- 
where, upon anyone, except the Govern- 
ment’s income tax in the higher brackets. 
However, this latter tax is income tax— 
the other is a tax maintained by a labor 
organization for the privilege of working. 





| and eventually by the millions. 


We cannot say that this tax is imposed | 


for the reason that a traveling band has 
taken local engagements from local mem- 
bers. The playing of sponsored engage- 
ments over a radio network through a 


local station in any local jurisdiction, is | 


only an incident. 

Were we to say that no traveling band 
can play a radio engagement formerly 
played by a local band, and paid for by a 
sponsor, and insist, therefore, 


that a | 


sponsor may not employ any but local 


members (and such attempts have been 
made), we would create again the 
dilemma which threatened to confront us 
only a few years ago. That is, the sponsor 
would merely cease advertising over the 
radio, or would look for other attractions. 

In connection with this, we must re- 
member that our effort must ever be to 
keep the radio audience “muSic-minded” 
—and to insist that a national sponsor 
cannot have the musical organization 
which he desires as an attraction, is de- 
cidedly not an effort in this direction, for 
music is not the only available diversion 
which may be offered a radio audience. 


Some three years ago, non-musical attrac- | 


the invention of sound-on-film by many 
years. Out of it, however, developed the 
eventful photographing of sound and the 
making of electrical transcriptions of 
musical, instrumental and vocal ren- 
ditions. 


The phonograph was first accepted by 
the people as a novelty, but soon de- 
veloped practically into a household 
necessity, and it spread throughout the 
entire world. It undoubtedly made mil- 
lions “music-minded”, and hence was of 
great cultural value. They could listen 
to good orchestras and vocalists of world 
renown, including the unforgettable and 
lamented Caruso. Satisfying the demand 
for records by the people throughout the 
entire country necessitated their manu- 
facture by the hundreds of thousands. 
In a 
smaller degree, perforated records used 
on pianos had the same cultural effect, 
their influence of course being narrowed 
by reason of the cost of pianos being pro- 
hibitive for the masses. 

The use of disc records in houses and 
other places where they are not used for 
profit has been considerably diminished 
since the invention of the radio. In many 
places, their use is now confined to slot 
machines. 


Disc records are now used by radio sta- 
tion in considerable proportions in addi- 
tion to electrical transcription of music: 
Whereas disc records may not be manu- 
factured directly for the use of radio, but 
bought by them from the person for whom 
they were manufactured, quite the con- 
trary is true of electrical transcriptions. 
In the latter instance, it is known that 
they are made.for the use of radio. The 


| question of curbing the use of records or 


tions began to outnumber those of a | 


musical nature, and the danger existed 
that this would continue to develop to an 
ever greater extent. Lackily, however, 
this was avoided, and only for the reason 
that the “name” bands continued to be 
accepted by the public as pre-eminent 
attractions, but since then singing combi- 
nations and some other forms of enter- 
tainment strive for more recognition and 
are in the best way to receive same, at 
least from national sponsors. 

Often such sponsors turn to a radio 
corporation to arrange a program for 
them. In such cases, the music is fur- 
nished by the local studio orchestra, and 
same receives the commercial, instead of 
the sustaining price of the engagement. 
Many such engagements are played by 
local studio orchestras. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
RADIO LAWS 
I suggest that the first paragraph of 
Sub-Section 2-D, Section 2, Article X, 
page 64, be amended to read as follows: 


“Traveling orchestras or orchestras 
which play out-of-town engagements 
may fill engagements for their radio 
sponsor in the jurisdiction of any local 
but are not permitted to function as a 
studio orchestra.” 

I further suggest that the first three 
lines of the second paragraph of Sub- 
Section 2-D, Section 2, Article X, page 64, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Such orchestras must pay a tax of 
50 per cent on the engagement figured 
from the price of the local in whose 
jurisdiction they play same,” etc. 

In connection with the above will say 
that nothing in the change of rules as 
above suggested will interfere with the 
opportunity of a sponsor to select a local 
orchestra in preference to a traveling or 
out-of-town orchestra for a sponsored 
engagement. 





RECORDINGS and ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

In considering the question of record- 

ings, we must of course begin with the 

invention and development of the phono- 

graph record. This invention preceded 














electrical transcriptions is greatly agitat- 
ing our members, and some of them are 
of the opinion that their manufacture by 
members of our organization should be 
entirely prohibited. This, of course, would 
not stop the use of records, as many 
libraries holding hundreds of thousands 
of disc records on which some of the mas- 
terpieces are recorded are in existence, 
and upon these those in need of the use 
of or desiring the use of records may 
draw. Tae prohibiting of records may for 
the time being interfere with the record- 
ing of new and popular music. However, 
as this complex and much involved ques- 
tion will no doubt come before the con- 
vention, further explanation concerning 
same will be made at that time supple- 
menting the statements referring to the 
matter made in this report. 


In last year’s President’s report, it was 
explained that the Federation favored an 
organization of representative composers 
and leaders of orchestras for the sole 
purpose of having the indiscriminate use 
of recordings tested in the courts. The 
Federation, as such, cannot sue, as it does 
not itself render musical services. So 
far, every test case has been won, In- 
junctions have been issued against the 
use of records without consent of the 
musicians. Of course, some of these 
cases involved disc records which carried 
the inscription that they must not be 
used for radio broadcasts. In such cases, 
it was easy to secure injunctions. In 
spite of all this, we are far from adjust- 
ing this matter, as the winning of occa- 
sional suits in the lower courts is merely 
indicative that Congress as a result of 
our efforts may: eventually pass a law 
giving us property rights in the dupli- 
cation of records. This is, at the most, a 
long-drawn-out proposition, as the amend- 
ing of the copyright law may become 
necessary which is at all times a difficult 


undertaking 
UNncerrwaa2ns. 


The subject of the recording of music 
on discs or by electrical transcription is 
not by any means exhausted by the obser- 
vations so far made in this report. Only 
conditions developing. from the use of 
records made for employers who paid the 
musicians for their services have been 
discussed. In addition to these, records 
are also made without paying the musi- 
cians. They are stolen, that is, made 
without their knowledge. This is done by 
making records from radio programs or 
running a wire from the room or studio 
in which the musicians play into another. 
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The first effort to locally regulate the 
making of records was made by Local No. 
10, Chicago, Ill., at the instigation of 
President Petrillo. The efforts in this 
matter were commendable indeed and 
were made with the full knowledge of the 
President’s office of the Federation. The 
local enacted rules how records could be 
made in its jurisdiction and provided in 
same that they could not be used in the 
jurisdiction of any other local unless a 
number of local musicians were also em- 
ployed when so used. As a result, a pro- 
ducer of records requested Local No. 10 
that it ascertain from various locals 
whether there would be any objection if 
records made in Chicago could be used in 
their jurisdiction. The majority of the 
locals answered that they would not con- 
sent to such use unless local men would 
also be employed at the same time. No 
other answer could be expected. The 
result may be that finally no records will 
be made in Chicago. Even though this 
does not solve the general problem of the 
use and manufacture of records, to Local 
No. 10 belongs the credit of having made 
the sacrifice of employment to make the 
question acute. It is conclusive that only 
national efforts to regulate the matter can 
possibly*hold out the promise of success, 
but even if there is success, there will be 
slowness in thé developing of same. This 
may often dim our hope and try our 
patience. However, the Federation has 
never given way to discouragement and 
will not do so in this case, therefore the 
slowness in the successful regulation of 
the use of making records will always be 
an incentive to make additional efforts to 
finally achieve this result. 

Now, it is also necessary that the Con- 
vention have a clear explanation as to the 
exact and immense involvement of the 
moving picture industry. Their product 
(films) is sold to approximately 17,000 
places in the United States alone. These 
include approximately 7,000 more or less 
representative theatres. Our organiza- 
tion controls six hundred and thirty-four 
jurisdictions, including, of course, the 
larger cities. The number of places 
showing moving pictures in which musi- 
cians, inclusive of organists, were em- 
ployed was approximately 4,000. This, of 
course, included all the de luxe houses, 
and the most representative theatres. 
The other places, many of which hardly 
deserve the name of “theatres,” are found 
in small rural communities, or in places 
wherein we do not maintain local unions. 

The patrons of moving picture theatres 
are estimated to be approximately ten 
millions each day. This means that dur- 
ing a week, practically seventy million 
people patronize them. 

It is true that the employment oppor- 
tunities created by the moving pictures 
was also destroyed by them. Our clamor 
is for the re-establishing of lost employ- 
ment. The question which most likely 
will come before the Convention is 
whether the prohibiting of playing for 
sound tracks on moving picture filths 
will have such result. We do realize this 
will immediately involve us the same as 
the prohibition of manufacturing of 
records for radio purposes, and pernaps 
more so. Many thousands of theatres are 
not owned or controlled by the moving 
picture producers and in addition to this 
a great number are found in localities in 
which we do not maintain a union. I 
pointed out in how many places moving 
pictures are sold and in how many of 
them we formerly played. Unlike the sit- 
uation in radio, in case of dispute we 
would aiso greatiy invoive the inieresi 
of other labor organizations in the mat- 
ter. How far they would follow or assist 
us in this case cannot be foretold. 

Concerning music sound tracks on mov- 
ing picture films, will say that one out- 
standing grievance has developed, namely, 
that the music sound tracks made for one 
picture are more and more used for other 
pictures. This is definitely unfair. It 
appears that the moving picture studios 
in their contract with some members 
entered a stipulation giving the studios 
full property rights in all sound tracks 
Yor which the musicians played. 





However, it appears that this clause is 
only in the contracts of such members as 
are permanently employed in studios and 
does not cover those who are temporarily 
employed to augment them. This creates 
the unique condition that sound tracks 
are made by musicians, only part of 
whom are covered by the contract, and 
therefore those who are not under con- 
tract may contend that their services re- 
corded on a sound track should not be 
used for any other picture except the one 
for which it was originally made. The 
Federation insists that this be done. It 
appears that the very insertion by the 
studios of the clause referred to in their 
contracts with our members, coincides 
with our opinion that the right to use a 
sound track on another picture than the 
one for which it was made can be chal- 
lenged. 

To regulate the activities of an indus- 
try insofar as same is harmful to us and 
the industry is at the same time in need 
of the services of our members can be 
attempted and will be done and efforts 
were made by the President of the Fed- 
eration to do so at the last general meet- 
ing between the studio authorities and 
the International labor organizations 
which held a contract with them. I in- 
sisted that in future the use of a film 
sound track used on pictures other than the 
one for which same was originally made 
shall cease, as this practice is absolutely 
unjust. .To make this effective, however, 
musicians employed at film studios must 
insert a stipulation in their contract pro- 
viding that their services only cover the 
sound track for the picture for which 
same was made. 

The ceasing of this unfair practice 
would have been demanded ere this, but 
it was untimely to try to do it during the 
depression as it is not sound judgment 
to start a reform when thousands of our 
members are willing or forced to take 
any employment if at fair condi- 
tions are offered. In times of economic 
depression, when men are hungry, willing 
to work and cannot find employment, and 
I repeat it again and again, then for them, 
their union, the economic set-up of the 
country or even our democratic institu- 
tions are a failure. All they can see is 
that they are willing to work to help 
those dependent upon them and cannot 
get employment. The government was 
obliged to save millions of unemployed 
from sheer starvation. This it had to 
do for reasons so obvious that they need 
not be further discussed. 

In questions of great importance on 
which an officer reports to the Conven- 
tion the state of our organization, the 
pitfalls and danger in its road to further 
progress and the constructive policy in- 
tended, must all be treated with, but can- 
not be fully exhausted in his report for 
the reason of their high importance and 
great involvement. In addition, attempts 
to fully do so are often inadvisable, as it 
may be harmful to the organization to 
give advance notice of what it attempts 
to do to those who consider their in- 
terests affected thereby and through this 
practically advise them to take in ad- 
vance precaution and retaliatory efforts 
to combat same. The same reasons also 
often prevent an officer to make such ex- 
plicit explanations on certain questions 
as he is inclined to do. For these rea- 
sons, | have merely given you a picture 
of the situation as it exists, reserving all 
further observations concerning these 
matters to be verbally made to the Con- 
vention. 

No one can realize more than I do the 
high authority of a Convention io finaily 
determine our position in all questions. 
Therefore, everything herein said has the 
sole purpose to illustrate conditions as I 
fully know them to be, and is only said 
so that the Convention may have a clear 
picture and comprehensive knowledge of 
everything germane to a subject matter 
brought before it for discussion, con- 
sideration and decision. 


same 





STRIKES, PICKETING 
AND LOCKOUTS 


During the last fiscal year, commenda- 
ble efforts have been made to force our 





members to be employed in theatres. That 
such efforts have their natural limita- 
tions, we cannot help but realize, no mat- 
ter how great’ our enthusiasm, and how 
desirable success in such an undertaking 
will be. 

A labor organization has two weapons 
at its disposal to protect the economic in- 
terests of its members. They are chiefly 
used for the purpose of bettering the con- 
ditions of such workers who were needed 
by an employer to wrest from him recog- 
nition of the union, to improve wages, 
and, if possible, to cause him to increase 
the number of men employed by him. To 
raise the question of better conditions and 
wages from an employer, men must be in 
his employ. If not in his employ, the 
question is, in the main, not raised by 
organized labor, but with us musicians, 
we hold, and rightfully so, that the pub- 
lic is, more or less, interested in the ques- 
tion of our employment; that it is inter- 
ested in live music, and desires the living 
element in theatres. 

The moving picture theatres, as I have 
stated before, created employment for 
thousands of musicians, and this contin- 
ued until the photographing of sound on 
film tracks was invented and developed. 
Thereafter, a film carried its own music, 
the same as it carries its own dialogue. 
We resented the loss of employment 
caused by this development, and insisted, 
and still insist, upon its re-establishment. 

Now, then, in this, there are two ques- 
tions to be considered: 


1. If an employer has our members in his 
employ, and their working and wage 


conditions, or even the number of men | 


he employs are unsatisfactory to us, 
we have a good opportunity to take re- 
course to calling a strike and do pick- 
eting, and be sful in it. (Re- 
cently Local No. 77 was successful in 
such a contention to which it 
bornly militantiy adhered 
satisfactorily adjusted.) 


succe 


stub- 
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If an employer is not in need of our 
members in his theatres, therefore, has 
none of our members in his employ, 
the opportunity of striking against 
him is, of course, eliminated, and we 
are then solely dependent upon the 
picketing of his place, which means 
the soliciting of public support to with- 
hold its patronage from same until 
musicians are employed by him. 

In this, the second proposition, the gen- 
eral public does not follow us, except in a 
few instances, which, unluckily, are great 
exceptions. They hold that we are in no 
different position than any other workers 
who lost their employment through the 
mechanization of an industry. 


Our position in this matter is analogous 
with that of every worker in a factory 
or business house who lost employment 
through technological reasons. In other 
words, public sympathy, if shown, should 
include all workers. However, it is to be 
regretted that in point of recouping lost 
employment, it is generally shown to 
none of them. This is the reason why 
efforts generally fail to have former em- 
ployment opportunities revived. How- 
ever, the activities of locals to make such 
effgrts are nevertheless commendable even 
though they fail. They tested through 
experiments the public’s position in this 
matter. The public subscribes to the dic- 
tum that progress cannot be hindered by 
resorting to former conditions, but that 
the hardships created by same must be 
alleviated in some other way. Unfor- 
tunately, public opinion or reaction to our 
efforts in cases of this kind are decisive 
as to our failure or success. 


I repeatedly explained that even the 
government has as yet only gingerly ap- 
proached the question as to what to do 
about technological unemployment. In 
general, although extremely difficult in 
our profession, the solution will and can 
only be the staggering of such employ- 
ment as does exist among all the work- 
ers, by reducing working time to assure 
for every man and woman who is willing 
to work, the opportunity to do so. Picket- 
ing of all factories and of all the places 
where millions of workers lost employ- 
ment through technological progress, will 


bo 


not solve the question. Such activities’ 
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will not prove decisive to recreate past 
employment either for them or for us, 
success here or there in some individual 
eases notwithstanding. 

As to theatres, we are im a somewhat 
different position than workers who were 
displaced in factories because theatres 
offer diversion to the people, and they 
often tire of a single sort of diversion and 
employers, for their own sake, must look 
for another. There is, insofar as theatres 
are concerned, no other change in the 
form of diversion in the offing except liv- 
ing music—eliminating for the time being, 
the possibliity of television—so eventu- 
ally, more and more of our members may 
again become employed in them. 

As pointed out, in all this, the public’s 
desire will be determining and this will 
always remain so. 

As elsewhere stated in this report, we 
have now over 5,000 musicians in theatres. 
It is clear that without the employers 
feeling that they must offer the public 
some additional form of diversion, these 
musicians would not have been employed. 
This is true in general and is the only 
natural development which will return 
more musicians into the theatres. The 
change for the better will be slow, as it 
generally is. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that many of our old-time able musi- 
cians, if music will finally become rein- 
stated in many theatres, will still find 
themselves without employment, as jazz 
has entered the field of theatre music and 
the younger men with experience in that 
form of playing will have the preference. 
This is also a condition which is outside 
the possibilities of an organization to 
regulate. Verily, the age of mechaniza- 
tion develops many problems and exacts 
a mournful toll of human suffering. Man 
yet, not learned the lesson to 
eliminate such possibilities. 

We 


has, as 


have many perplexing questions 
that need solving. The attempt to do so 
will be I know will be 
done without taking recourse to activities 
in which we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. To do so is certainly not cénstruc- 
tive and the Convention, I know, will 
agree. 

Let us fight and as we always have 
done, fight hard where there is even a 
remote chance to prevail in advancing 
our interests, but never let us assume as 
an organization, the position of Don 
Quixote who fought a windmill and then 
rode away from the scene, having hypno- 
tized himself into the belief that he had 
won a great victory, whereas all he really 
did was to cause beholders to shake their 
heads in regretful amusement; 


made, but this 





LICENSING OF AGENTS 


The President's’ office is divided into 
departments—one of which has the issu- 
ing of licenses for bookers in charge. 

In 1936 we issued 1,336 complete li- 
censes and revoked, or had returned 133, 
therefore, the total licenses in effect on 
December 31, 1936, were 1,203. 

There has been a reduction in licenses, 
as many who held same during 1936 failed 
to make application for renewal. Brother 
Henderson, who is in charge of the li- 
censing department, found that there are 
still many more licenses in effect than are 

‘necessary to carry on the business of the 
members of the Federation. Therefore, 
an effort is continually made to reduce 
their number considerably. For this rea- 
son, all traveling representatives of the 
Federation (field men) have been advised 
that when visiting a local union, they 
should peruse the list of licensees in its 
jurisdiction with the officials of the local, 
for the purpose of placing the President’s 
office in a position to eliminate such as 
are inactive. This, together with reason- 
able restrictions on the issuing of licenses, 
will finally confine the number of It- 
censees to such as are actually active, and 
at least somewhat representative in the 
booking agency business. 

The Federation has been highly sue 
cessful in its licensing policies, with the 
exception of one or two of the larger 
locals. In one of them we have revoked 
quite a number of licenses during the last 
year, but their revoking made very little 
impression upon the business of the 
agents, for the reason that members 
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the locals, as is well-known, are working 
in collusion with them. It is obvious 
that members obtain their engagements 
through these agencies, but, as a blind, 
contract personally with the employer, 
and then file their contracts for the en- 
gagement with the local union. That 
there is a private understanding concern- 
ing the agent’s commission between the 
agent and such members is clear. These 
conditions, unless corrected, will finally 
have a very harmful effect upon the li- 
censing policy of the Federation. If mem- 
bers by the wholesale defeat this policy, 
which has been devised to benefit them 
and protect their interests, incalculable 
harm will finally ensue to all members, 
as. progress in the enforcing of union 
Wages and conditions which the licensing 
policy greatly improved, will be again 
hindered. 

It is a pity that such conditions exist. 
The membership in general of the local 
in question is not responsible for same. 
However, this does not help us out of the 
dilemma which the condition presents. 
The condition described applies to mem- 
bers who generally seek employment 
through penny-ante agencies only. But, 
be this as it may, they control a consid- 
erable amount of business. The larger 
agencies in the same local’s jurisdiction, 
conform to the laws of the Federation and 
the articles of the license. Chiseling is 
only practiced by the smaller agencies, 
with the aid of some members. It is re- 
gretable that a system which is an abso- 
lute success in many hundreds of local 
uniohs, should fail in a few, to the extent 
explained. 

One of the misunderstandings or evils 
which the licensing policy of the Federa- 
tion has corrected was the usage of book- 
ers in the middle west to accept engage- 
ments for members on a strict percentage 
basis. The correction of this was rather 
difficult, as it was largely done by licensed 
bookers, but created a condition that 
Many engagements went to unlicensed 
agents who had non-union orchestras. The 
accepting of engagements on the percent- 
age basis by licensed bookers, was done 
for the reason that they understood the 
law of the Federation to provide that a 
member may arrange non-competitive per- 
centage engagements with a non-member. 
This rule was, of course, never understood 
to cover competitive engagements, and in 
déing so, something was read into the 
law which it did not contain. To correct 
this situation, the Licensing Department 
of the President's office sent a communi- 
cation to all licensed bookers, advising 
them that the accepting of competitive 
engagements on the share plan must 
cease, as the laws of the Federation do 
not so provide. As a result, the agencies 
throughout the west and middle west 
have now become assistants of the Fed- 
eration in the enforcing of its licensing 
policy, more especially in neutral terri- 
tory. They watch each other’s operations, 
and report violations of Federation laws, 
which, if proven, leads to the revocation 
of the license of an offending booker. 

‘Some of' our members hold licenses. 
Naturally, they are bound by the laws of 
the local in whose jurisdiction they re- 
side not to import bands and orchestras 
into same. This creates the circumstance 
that a licensed ‘hooker who is not a mem- 
ber hasan advantage over a booker who 
is a member, and protests were made by 
some of the latter that they were at a dis- 
advantage when competing for engage 
ments. with non-member bookers in which 
the importing of an orchestra from out- 
side of the jurisdiction was involved. To 


= this, there can be only one answer, to wit: 
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' “That members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians who hold a license 
from the Federation as bookers, indi- 
vidual agents or representatives, for 
bands or orchestras are not absolved 


thereby from any prior obligation 


; ie, they may owe their local union 
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_ or the Federation as members thereof.” 
The refi for the above rule is clear. 
member has benefits in a local union, 

well a obligations; and these obliga- 
, by reason of the benefits which he 
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his interests in another, business.he may. 
have entered into (in this.case, that of,a 
booker), and the.Jatter.can never be per- 
mitted to conflict -with his’ penne as 
a member. 

Another condition which was alee con- 
sidered by.the . International Executive 
Board at length, and.is often a disad- 
vantage to members, is.that the contracts. 
which .they sign with. bookers are, in 
many instances, devoid of all equity.. The 
Federation will look further into this mat- 
ter and correct the situation. The au- 
thority for the Federation to do. so is 
found in the. circumstance that some 
bookers, naturally, everything. else being 
equal, will prefer to consider bands which 
sign a long-time unequitable contract 
with them, in preference to such: that 
refuse to do so. The unfairness of a 
situation that members thus stand in each 
other’s way is so obvious that it need not 
be especially mentioned. 


At the last meeting of the International 
Executive Board, the lack of equity in 
members’ contracts with agents was fully 
discussed. 

Some agents who contract with mem- 
bers often fail to secure engagements for 
them for a considerable time, and hold 
the members to their contract. To have 
such contract equitable, a member should 
have the right to cancel the contract if 
the agent, during a reasonable period, 
fails to secure engagements for him. 

In this matter, the International Execu- 
tive Board holds and suggests that the 
Convention agree that the contracts of 
members with agents should contain the 
following: 

“That in any case where the agent 
fails to secure any engagements for a 
period of six weeks during the term of 
the contract, the member shall have 
the right to terminate same. However, 
a member cannot, after a six-weeks 
lay-off, continue under the same con- 
tract, and thereafter, attempt to ter- 
minate same.” 


Often complaints are made by smaller 
booking agencies that the larger agencies 
have a monopoly of wires through ar- 
rangements with the broadcasting. cor- 
porations, stating that they cannot sell 
bands under their control to hotels where 
a wire cannot be furnished. In each in- 
stance complainants were invariably ad- 
vised to make a request to the large radio 
corporations for wires. The result. was 
that, in no instance, did a definite case 
develop that a wire had been refused, 
hence, the complaints were all found to 
have been made without reason. 


A survey was made by the office of 
bands controlled by larger agencies and 
which appeared on the air and it was 
found that more bands controlled by 
smaller agencies were on the air than 
such as were controlled by the larger 
agencies. 

Licenses are generally not issued to any 
individual, company or corporation which 
Manages, owns or controls their own es- 
tablishment in which they themselves re- 
quire the services of bands or orchestras. 
If exceptions are made, then it must be 
plainly shown that it is in the interests 
of the Federation that it be done, Hé@w- 
ever, the general policy if a licensee be- 
comes the owner of an establishment is 
that his license is withdrawn. 


Suggestions are sometimes made that 
we should charge licensees a fee. This 
could and will not be done for the reason 
that it would immediately establish a 
property right in the license and the 
Federation would lose its opportunity to 
grant or withdraw same as it finds test. 
The value of the licensing system chiefly 
rests upon this opportunity and would be 
practically destroyed were we to embark 
upon a policy of charging a fee for a 
license. The President’s office can do 
naught, else, except to say that the experi- 
ence of the licensing policy. thus far has 
proven its value to the membership at 
large.* In a great many ‘places it works 
to perfettion. In others, not quite so and 
this often for the reason that the Federa- 
tion fails to get the full cooperation from 
its own locals or its membership in the 
matter. As it is however, chiseling has 
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dreds of instances where the proper price. 


, was not formerly paid, it is done so. now. 


This office is in receipt of -communica- 
tions.from managers of establishments as 
well-as from booking agents commending 
the action of the Federation in regulating 
the, activities. of booking: agents insofar 
as same affect the interests of our mem- 
bers. -An employer now, by doing: busi- 
ness through a licensee of the Federation 
is.very seldom swindled out of his deposit, 
that is,.money deposited in advance. as 
part payment on an. engagement which 
in the past often happened... Furthermore 
the.appearance of the band or orchestra 
he asks. for is now more thoroughly se- 
cure than was heretofore the case. The 
representative licensee takes the license 
seriously and is ever on guard not to 
commit any violation: of the laws .of. the 
Federation and the articles of the license. 
It is matters of this kind which caused 
the President.to. establish a separate li- 
censing department in his office which is 
under the direction of the President’s 
assistant, Bert Henderson. 

Matters as herein explained of course 
result in an enormous correspondence 
with the office but that is secondary 
if compared with the constructive element 
it contains and the benefits already 
achieved by the arrangement. 





OLD AGE INSURANCE 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


As the caption implies, there are two 
different Federal taxes. One for old age 
insurance, the other for unemployment 
compensation. In considering the mat- 
ter, they must be kept separate and 
apart, or else nothing but misunder- 
standings will develop. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind 
that, in addition to Federal, we also have 
state taxes governing old age insurance 
and unemployment compensation. 

The following applies to Federal taxes: 

OLD AGE INSURANCE > 

An employer must deduct from all 
salaries each week, éxcept from em- 
ployees who are 65 years or over, 1% 
from their salaries. However, no more 
than $30.00 can be deducted during any 
one year from any one employee. After 
$30.00 are, paid, there are no further de- 
ductions from that person for the balance 
of the year. The employer must give to 
the employee a receipt for the amount he 
deducts from all salaries or wages. 

An employer must pay an equal amount 
of the sum total which he has deducted 
from his employees. At the end of each 
month he must send both these sums to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
jurisdiction wherein he is located: This 
return must be made on Form §S-1, 
which contains full instructions how it is 
to be done for the years 1937, 1938 and 
1939. The Internal Revenue Department 
furnishes these forms. On July 1, 1937, a 
report must be submitted to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue giving all old age 
insurance information, names of the in- 
sured, wages or salaries, amounts de- 
ducted and the account number of:each- 
employee. This information is filed on 
form SS-2 and SS-2a. Thereafter such 
return must be made every three months 
giving the total salary or wage and> ac- 
count number. These forms require no 
cash remittance, but are merely for in- 
formation. These eager must’ be sent 
on form SS-2a. : 

In 1936 all employers had to pay 1% on 
total salaries or wages paid the employees 
regardless of the amount paid or age of 
employees, provided he employed eight 
or more individuals one day or more each 
week for a period of twenty. weeks or 
more. The tax was due on or. before 
June 30, 1936. The Federal tax for 1937 
will be 2%.. The first payment is due on 
June 30. The next third monthly period 
on September 30th and the: last on De- 
cember 31, 1937. .These returns must, be 
filed- on forms.S&1 and SS-2 and: SS-2a. 
In all else the same rule as: to the num- 
ber of employees and the time when an 
employer must have same in his employ 
im order to be responsible for his. tax is 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

‘An employer had to pay a tax of 1% 
‘on his entire payroll without any deduc- 
tion or: exception of any kind in 1936, 2% 
in 1937 and 3% in 1938. However, this 
tax is only levied on him’ in case he em- 
ploys eight or more persons on one day 
or’ more during thirty calendar weeks 
during the year. 

Under both laws (old age insurance 
and unemployment. compensation) the 
American Federation of Musicians is con- 
sidered an entity and the tax must be 
paid for all employees by a single officer 
or department of the Federation. It is 
but logical that this function is per- 
formed by the Treasurer. He must keep 
separate books and this means a consid- 
erable addition to his duties. The em- 
ployees of the Federation include all who 
receive wages from it which includes all 
officers and employees in the President’s, 
Treasurer’s and Secretary’s office, the In- 
ternational printing plant, as well as 
state officers and traveling representa- 
tives. The per diem which state officers 
receive is considered to be his wage. All 
these employees must pay the unemploy- 
ment tax and same must be deducted by 
the Federation. 

It is necessary for the employer to file 
an employer’s card. The employee must 
also file: with the Government a requisi- 
tion for a card. He must do so on form 
SS-5, and same must contain explicit in- 
formation concerning age, date and place 
of birth, name of father and mother, also 
mother’s maiden name. His card will be 
numbered. 

Our locals, as employers, find them- 
selves. in-the same position as does the 
Federation, insofar as payment of Fed- 
eral taxes are concerned. 


THE POSITION OF OUR MEMBERS IN 
REFERENCE TO STATE 
SECURITY TAX 


In the foregoing, only Federal Social 
Security taxes were discussed, insofar as 
same affect our members. In addition to 
the Federal taxes, states have and are 
enacting social security tax laws, but; in 
many instances, such laws differ from the 
Federal tax law. 

As to state laws, locals in each state 
will have to keep themselves advised as 
to their exact provisions. They may dif- 
fer in different states, and they are 
always subject to changes. Hence, the 
Federation cannot possibly be of the 
same sérvice to locals in this case, as it 
finds possible in reference to Federal tax 
laws. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The position of our members, especially 
leaders under the Federal tax, is, at the 
writing - of this report, not finally -de- 
termined. An order was issued by the 
Government that it considers the leader 
an employer even though he may have in 
his contract a provision that he acts as 
agent.of the employer for whom the 
musicians: work. The Government held 
to this position, for the reason that the 
leader had the right to hire or discharge 
the: members of~his band or orchestra, 
makes all decisions concerning. the man- 
ner in which they render services, and 
is held responsible for their pay, there- 
fore, he is their employer. 

Against this interpretation, the Presi- 
dent’s office protested, and as a result of 
such protest, it was found that the inter- 
pretation had been made by the Internal 
Revenue-Bureau, without knowledge that 
the question was extremely involved, and 
hence, for the time being, was with- 
drawn. The President's office imme- 
diately advised all local unions that 
insofar as holding the leader to be an 
employer, the decision of the Government 
was held in abeyance. However, this was 
only. done for the purpose of giving the 
Federation and the -President’s office 
further opportunity to study the question 
and submit its findings, together with 
documentary proof, to the Government. 
It became necessary, for this reason, that 
local unions send their contracts to the 
President's office so as to place it in a 
position to advise the Government in how 
far local unions: held their leaders or 
4 comtractars -respogsible: for the wages of 
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the musicians (whether collected by him 
or not), or in how far these contracts 
could be helpful to the President’s office 
to convince the Government that the 
leader is only a wage worker, the same 
as the other members of his orchestra, 
and not an employer. Probably by the 
time that the Convention convenes the 
final decision may have been made. 

If the Federal Government authorities 
should finally hold that the leader is con- 
sidered the employer of the musicians, 
then our organization is placed before 
two alternatives. Either agree to the 
interpretation of the Government, or 
through changes in our laws actually 
establish a relationship between the em- 
ployers and the musicians, having the 
leader merely act as agent or go-between. 
This, if it should become necessary, must 
be carefully done, so that even if the 
leader or contracting member would be- 
come merely the agent between the em- 
ployer and the employee, that he is still 
controlled by our organization to the 
extent of holding him responsible for any 
violation of the law. It is needless .at 
this time to discuss what these laws 
would have to be, as it may not become 
necessary that the matter be approached 
in this manner. 

In the arguments submitted to the 
Government concerning the question, I 
stated the following, to wit: 

“Leaders actually work for wages 
the same as other members of an or- 
chestra, and that in many cases, if he 
be held to be the employer, the tax 
which he must pay for the musicians 
playing in his orchestra will leave him 
almost nothing for his services as a 
leader, so that, in many instances, in 
his case, the tax really becomes con- 
fiscatory, which, certainly, was not the 
intent of the law.” 


Another thought was submitted to the 
Government, namely: 


“A leader is in the same position as 
a foreman during the erection of a 
building. The contractor enters into 
contractual relations with the party 
erecting the building. The contractor 
engages a foreman and he engages the 
workmen for him, the foreman hiring 
and firing the workers without being 
considered their employer.” 


The first proposition is the one which 
most likely caused the Federal authori- 
ties to hold the interpretation that the 
leader is the employer in abeyance. 

The second proposition concerning the 
leader being merely a foreman the same 
as a foreman hiring workers for a con- 
tractor on a building availed us nothing, 
as it was held that a leader differs from 
such a foreman as he is held responsible 
for the pay of the musicians, whereas a 
foreman is not held responsible for the 
pay of the workers employed by him. 

Should all else fail, then there appears 
to be the possibility to approach this 
question in another manner—namely that 
we realize that the leader remains the 
employer of his men and have locals and 
the Federation increase the leader’s price 
to-the extent to reimburse him for the 
amount it takes that he must pay for his 
men as an employer. Of course, such 
increase could only cover the exact union 
wage, and not any sum which the leader 
may charge over:and above same. 

Between the writing of this report and 
the Convention, the condition in this 
matter may have entirely changed. If so, 
I will make a report to the Convention 
and this report will then, of course, be 
considered as amended in that respect. 

Since writing the foregoing, the follow- 
ing developed, to wit: Even though 
leaders may be held responsible for pay- 
ment of the security tax, as the Govern- 
ment holds them to be the employer, that 
condition may not apply in cases where 
musicians are employed under a trade 
agreement with a local union, which is 
often the case in theatres. 

Upon careful examination of such trade 
agreement, our attorney is of the opinion 
that even though the engaging and dis- 
charging of the individual members com- 
prising the orchestra are reserved for the 
contractor, and that complaints in refer- 
ence to conduct of any member of the 
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orchestra must also be made to him, it is, 
nevertheless, true that the test for de- 
termining the question is, who is the 
work being performed for? Trade agree- 
ments under which a leader receives 
wages, especially in cases where same 
are grossly inadequate to reimburse him 
for his responsibilities and services in 
the event that he must pay the em- 
ployers’ tax under the Social Security 
Act, and in which the company is “de- 
nominated employer,” and where the 
consideration for the engagement is set 
with direct reference to the wages of all 


.the musicians; where payment of wages 


is made by the company as the employer, 
to the leader and other musicians he em- 
ploys; establish the relationship of em- 
ployer, and employees, between the 
employer, the leader and musicians, 
respectively, and, therefore, in such event 
the leader could not be beld to be the 
employer, and responsible for the tax. 

Of course, the above arguments will 
have to be made to the Government, if 
necessary, at its final determination of 
the question, which, as I have before 
pointed out, is, at present, held in abey- 
ance. 





WPA 


From the outset it must be stated that 
not all musical projects for which local 
unions or unemployed musicians in gen- 
eral had made preparation were put into 
effect. Since the Federal Government 
assumed jurisdiction over relief, we fared 
exceedingly well compared with condi- 
tions as prevailed during the time that 
such relief was under the supervision of 
the states. During the state supervision 
of relief, some locals were highly success- 
ful, as for instance Local No. 802, New 
York, and a few others. However, 
numerous locals received scant recog- 
nition of the pleas that their members 
should be relieved, and in many instances 
the opportunity was even denied them to 
sign relief lists, which I explained in last 
year’s President’s report. All this re- 
sulted that the number given relief at 
that time was in the neighborhood of 
4,900, as a survey which the President's 
office made of the conditions disclosed. 


The arrangement to leave the relief to 
the states proved unsatisfactory and 
finally the United States assumed juris- 
diction over the matter. In short the 
number of members on relief was in- 
creased from 4,900 to between 12,000 and 
13,000 since the Government assumed 
entire jurisdiction over the matter. How- 
ever, our Federation was obliged to be 
incessantly active to see to it that relief 
for its members did not miscarry. 


Of the many complaints submitted to 
the President’s office concerning the mat- 
ter, will say that in almost every instance 
same were adjus Some incidents de- 
veloped which proved somewhat interest- 
ing, as for instance the strike of relief 
musicians which.a larger local threatened 
to call if the Federal Government insisted 
upon a change of the conditions which its 
members on relief enjoyed during the 
time of state supervision over relief. It 
appeared that the working conditions, at 
least insofar as the hours of labor were 
concerned, were to be changed by the 
Federal authorities to the extent of in- 
creasing the number of hours of work. The 
Federal authorities explained to me that 
the musicians in general had the lowest 
number of hours of all other workers on 
relief and that some adjudication had to be 
made as it was unfair to* such other 
workers. I vehemently protested against 
this and stated that in my opinion the 
Federal Government would not be suc- 
cessful in its efforts to do so. Finally the 
local, and properly so, decided to under 
‘no condition agree to the increase of 
their hours of labor and in this position, 
as I am informed, they were sustained 
by the Mayor of their city (more power 
to him). The situation became acute and 
I was summoned to come to Washington 
to confer about the matter with one of 
the highest authorities in the relief ad- 
ministration. He plain to me that 
matter ride for several months, that from 
a certain date on the hours. it bad de 





cided upon would be enforced or ‘else 
the relief project in question would be 
discontinued. I advised him then and 
there that the Federation was in ° full 
sympathy with the local for the follow- 
ing reason: That during the state ad- 
ministration of relief, the local was suc- 
cessful in securing certain wages and 
working conditions. Now the Federal 
Government, assuming entire jurisdiction 
over relief, instead of bettering, attempts 
to lower these conditions; that the musi- 
cians were organized and as an organi- 
zation could not submit to the lowering 
of its working and wage conditions any- 
where and such should not be attempted 
by the Federal Government. Thereafter 
the matter was adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of the local, but neither it nor anyone 
else had any knowledge of the activities 
of the President's office in same. 


Another incident which is even more 
important than the one above explained 
happened at the beginning of this fiscal 
year when a new policy of the Govern- 
ment’s decision was made that te the 
workers on relief the prevailing wage 
should be paid. In one state, the state 
administrator representing the Federal 
Government took it upon himself to 
stipulate what the prevailing wage should 
be and he named the sum of 51 cents per 
hour, a considerable decrease in the 
amount formerly paid. Of course, repre- 
sentatives of our locals in such state, 
Brothers Diefenderfer and Feldser, imme- 
diately contested the right of the admin- 
istrator to do this and appealed to the 
President's office for assistance. 


Now, for a better understanding of how 
involved such questions become, one 
must know’ the set-up in Washington. 
Anyone not having such knowledge will 
be sent from pillar to post without ever 
knowing where he is at or to whom he 
should turn. Even one well versed with 
conditions often has this vexing experi- 
ence. In the case referred to, a high 
authority in Washington decided that the 
state administrator referred to had no 
authority to stipulate what the prevailing 
wage should be and we thought the mat- 
ter was adjusted. However, the state 
administrator held that he was not bound 
by the decision of the official in Washing- 
ton which had denied him such authority 
and this forced the President’s office to 
appeal to the highest relief authority, 
that is, to the office of Mr. Hopkins, and 
this I did. The assistant of Mr. Hopkins 
(a lady who took the place of Mr. Baker, 
who was delegated by the President to 
go to Europe to investigate the co- 
operative societies), and upon the case 
being explained to her, she immediately 
assured me that the state administrator 
would be advised that his action is null 
and void and that he had no right to 
change the former, or stipulate what the 
prevailing wage should be. These are 
only a few instances of the constantly de- 
veloping of differént situations or com- 
plaints relative to the relief of members 
which were adjusted through the efforts 
of the Federation. 


The present indications are that ‘relief 
appropriations made by "Congress in 
future will be greatly reduced and as a 
result many workers as yet unemployed 
will become directly dependent for relief 
upon the municipality and the state in 
which they reside. As long as the Gov- 
ernment will not solve the problem 
created by the loss of work through 
technological improvement, unemploy- 
ment conditions will remain more or less 
chronic. It can he easily foreseen that 
even in times of high prosperity we may 
have several millions of unemployed, a 
condition which is not changed but rather 
aggravated by prosperity, as with it goes, 
hand in hand, the improvement of old or 
the installation of new machinery. As 
the industries in our country are more 
meehanized than in any other, the prob- 
lem will remain more acute, and this in 
spite of good times having returned. As 
far as the worker is concerned, good 
times for him means employment, rea- 
sonable hours and good wages. To this 
every man is entitled. I have often made 
the atetement, and will make it as long 
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man is willing to work and does his duty 
to society, he is entitled to a living: In 
his old age he is entitléd to. security 
against poverty, and in sickness or unem- 
ployment against economic distress. ; 

The present security act has for its 
purpose the avoiding of economic distress 
for the worker, but I fear that the at 
tempt, even if successful, will merely be 
a gesture. It will somewhat guard 
against starvation’ in’ old age, but-in un- 
employment, relief will ,only be forth- 
coming for a limited time (15 to 20 weeks 
at the most), that is if unemployment 
should develop to the extent it did-in the 
last depression. ; 

The proper solution of this question 
will be (and it will come, 4f not now, 
eventually even though we may not live 
to see it) the lowering of the hours of 
labor and the payment of a cultural; and 
not only a living wage for the worker so 
he may be able to set aside a little. com- 
petency to help him to overcome the mis- 
fortune of unemployment. Uneriploy- 
ment in addition to the above could also 
be greatly minimized through shortening 
of the hours of labor, a better distribution 
of the wealth produced, through improve- 
ments in the distribution of the products 
and through the guarding agaist over- 
production. All this, more especially the 
paying of a cultural wage, would prevent 
the lowering of the purchasing powér of 
the masses and is an imperative essential 
in the avoiding of the developing of eco 
nomic depressions. If this is done, a coun- 
try as rich in resources as ours can be- 
come economically self-sufficient, but as 
stated before, all this is merely to be con- 
sidered as speculative at present, but 
finally must develop within the frame- 
work of our democratic institutions. 


We live in a machine age and all its 
technological development should and ° 
must eventually be turned te the advan- 
tage of the masses. If this is not done 
progress in a direction of true civiliza- 
tion will fail. 


We know man is acquisitive and, after 
all, is an individualist and any form of 
government which ignores or denies this 
truism will not endure as men become 
more and more enlightened industrial 
slavery will eventually disappear as 
chattel slavery did. re 

However, men’s activities must be 
regulated and this can be done with due 
recognition of his natural inclination, not 
to develop his talent without induce- 
ments. The regimentation of men and 
the leveling of opportunities will never 
make for true progress. Many civiliza- 
tions have developed and endured, some 
of- them for many centuries as did 
Sumarians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greek 
and Roman civilization. All of them de- 
clined and eventually died. In noné of 
them were any rights conceded to the 
masses. Slavery was a sanctified inati- 
tution. With the passing of the Roman 
civilization the dark ages followed and 
came to an end less than 500 years ago. 
Invention of the printing press and its 
development followed and this led to a 
dissemination of knowledge among the 
masses and enhanced the rapid develop- 
ment of the sciences. Thus the machine 
age was born and we live in its beginning 
now. How long our civilization will,.en- 
dure will depend upon the measure of 
justice which the mass of the people will 
enjoy in their economic life and nothing 
else. 


The last war hastened the attenipts Of 
the masses to secure more economit jus- 
tice for themselves. In England and the 
United States attempts are made to pro- 
vide for the masses more economic justice 
within the framework of democratic in- 
stitutions. In other countries thé gov- 
ernment has become autocratic and 
robbed the masses of the people of the 
opportunity of self determination, and in 
still another country the experiment was 
made to level the opportunities. of all 
men. In this, however, in the short period 
of a few years considerable changes have 
been made and it is now recognized 
without incentive to the individual 
can be no mass progress, as the latter | 
nothing but the aggregate 
efforts: ‘ 
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’ Rhode Island—William Gamble, 
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_ Virginia—Jacob N. Kaufman, 3011 Patter. 
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THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS ACTED 
AS STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
OFFICERS DURING THE 
PAST YEAR: 

Alabama—C. P. Thiemonge, 233-34 Clark 

Building, Birmingham. 
Arizona—Charles J, Besse, 421 East Mon- 
roe Street, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Ganoe Scott, Route 1, Box 200, 
Johnson Road, Fort Smith. 


California — Walter Weber, 230 Jones 
Street, San Francisco. 
Colorado—James D. Byrne, 1508 Lake 


Avenue, Pueblo. 

Connecticut — Arthur Lee, 
Street, Stamford. 

Delaware—W. H. Whiteside, 223 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Wilmington. 

Florida—J. H. Mackey, 31 East Ashley 
Street, Jacksonville. 

Georgia—Carl Karston, 650 Killian Street, 
S. E., Atlanta. 

Idaho—Albert J. Tompkins, 601 Empire 
Building, Boise. 

Illinois — Charles Housum, 823 
Church Street, Decatur. 

Indiana—P. J. Shusler, 2178 Talbot, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Iowa—C. R. Jahns, 
Moline, Ill. 

Kansas—V. L. Knapp, 1116 Taylor Street, 
Topeka, 

Kentucky—George P. Laiffell, 873 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville. 

Louisiana—George Pipitone, 1416 Bour- 
bon Street, New Orleans. 

Maine—Charles BH. Hicks, 71 Lawn Ave- 
nue, Portland. 

Maryland—Oscar Apple, 
Terrace, Baltimore. 

Massachussets — Walter Hazelhurst, 544 
Main Street, Worcester. 

Michigan — George Rogers, 735 Atwood 
Street, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—George E. Murk, 32 Glenwood 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Alfred Setaro, 1219 Magnolia 
Street, Vicksburg. 

Missouri—H. O. Wheeler, 1017 Washing- 
ton Street, Kansas City. 

Montana—Harl C. Simmons, 414% North 
Main Street, Butte. 

Nebraska—R, Oleson, 
Street, Omaha. . 

Nevada—Fred B. Corle, P. O. Box 29, 
Reno. 

New Hampshire—John M. Manning, 48 
Leonard Street, Rochester. 
New Jersey—Leo Cluesmann, 

_ Place, Newark. 

New Mexico—Joseph N. Kirkpatrick, 521 
First National Bank Building, Alber- 
querque. 

New York—George Wilson, 216 Dillaye 
Building, Syracuse. 

North Carolina—C. W. Hollowbush, R. F. 
D. No. 1, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—Harry M. Rudd, 725 Bluff 
Street, Fargo. 

Ohio—Otto J. Kapl, 2200 East 21st Street, 
Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—P. F. Petersen, 
Station, Tulsa. 

Oregon—E. E. Pettingell, 2502 S. E. Yam- 

» hill Street, Portland. 

Pennsylvania — Adolph Hirschberg, 1517 
North 33rd Street, Philadelphia. 
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521% 15th Street, 


847 Hamilton 


2545 North 45th 


60 Park 


Carbondale 


19 St. 
James Street, Providence. 

South Carolina—C. Hy Amme, 341 King 
Street, Charleston. 

South Dakota—Burton S. Rogers, 6 Ken- 
wen Apartments, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Joseph Henkel, Jr., 1026 Pop- 
lar Avenue, Memphis. 


| exas—E. EB. Stokes, 621 Kress Building, 


Houston. 


Utah—Jerrold P. Beesley, 463 Eleventh 
Avenue, Salt Lake City. 


| Vermont—Alexander B. Milne, 15 Hill 


“son Avenue, Richmond. 

ren *. A. Pelletier, 224 Haight 
" Building, Seattle. 

| Virginia—R. Blumberg, P. 0. Box 








Wisconsin — Frank Hayek, 


1945 North 
25th Street, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—H. L. Helzer, 2109 Evans, 


Cheyenne. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 

Alberta—C. T. Hustwick, 10167 94th 
Street, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—E. A. Jamieson, 3349 
38th Avenue, W., Vancouver. 

Manitoba—F. A. Tallman, 504 Sprague 
Street, Winnipeg. 

Ontario—A. J. Nelligan, 81 Pickton St., 
E., Hamilton. 

Quebec—Stuart Dunlop, 
Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

Saskatchewan—E. M. Knapp, 
teenth Street, Saskatoon. 

Nova Scotia—Edwin K. McKay, 50 Oak- 
land Road, Halifax. 

New Brunswick—William C. Bowden, 74 
Sidney Street, St. John. 
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STATE AND DISTRICT 
CONFERENCES 


These conferences had their inception 
in the need of locals in certain states and 
others adjacent thereto, to compare con- 
ditions so as to benefit by each others’ 
advice, and, if possible, equalize prices 
and working conditions, in order to equal- 
ize conditions of competition in cases 
where they played in each others’ juris- 
diction. The first such conference was 
held by the New England locals, and for 
nigh a generation or more, same proved 
highly successful. Thereafter, others 
were organized, but the activities of one 
of them brought the question squarely 
before a convention as to whether it 
would not be of advantage to the Federa- 
tion to prohibit all state conferences, for 
the reason that the ofe in question had 
begun to interfere with Federation mat- 
ters which all can only authoritatively 
and properly be discussed by conventions, 
The conference referred to attempted to 
influence local unions in its behalf before 
the question in which it interested itself 
was properly discussed, and finally de- 
cided by the convention. The convention 
held that if state conferences did not con- 
fine their activities to matters properly 
belonging before them, or in advance at- 
tempt to influence conventions to have de- 
cisions rendered in their favor, or permit 
themselves to become mere political or- 
ganizations for the furtherance of the 
political aspirations of one or more of 
their members, that then it would be best 
to entirely prohibit these conferences. The 
President of the Federation at that time 
called the convention’s attention to the 
fact that the New England Conference 
had shown the way to the accomplishment 
of much good, hence proved conferences 
can be of great advantage to local unions 
belonging thereto, and that the miscarry- 
ing of one state conference should not 
lead to the prohibiting of all. As a com- 
promise, the Federation finally adopted 
the law that a national officer should at- 
tend all conferences, not for the purpose 
to influence or interfere with their normal 
activities or purposes, but merely for the 
reason to explain to them national issues 
and national questions which for discus- 
sion properly belong before a convention. 

The convention was of the opinion that 
some such action must be taken, as, 
otherwise, finally we would have numer- 
ous state and district conferences which 
had degenerated into political factions, or 
baby conventions. 

Since then, many miscarrying of state 
conferences, without the faults of the 
locals which belong to them, did take 
place. One of them subjecied itseif to 
the influence of its secretary, who was 
not a delegate of his own organization to 
the conference, and had no standing what- 
soever in same. He personally profited 
for a considerable time, by misleading 
not only the conference, but many mem- 
bers of the Federation, as to his fealty 
to the cause of unionism, and his 
beneficial activities on behalf of same. 
The truth, however, developed that his 
activities were mere sham. In another 
instance, the president of another state 
conference had misled the unions in such 
state to think that he was rendering valu- 
able services to them, and through this, 








perpetuated himself as president, even 
though his own organization had long 
since ceased to name him as a delegate 
to the conference. He, likewise, had no 
standing in the conference. Of course, 
these conditions have been adjusted as 
soon as the Federation became aware of 
same, but they clearly illustrate that the 
danger to which the convention called 
attention when the law above explained 
was enacted by it, is always apparent. 
A state or district conference should 
not be used as opportunities for political 
propaganda or to influence a convention 
as to national laws. Such questions should 
be left to a convention which now for 
forty-one years, successfully coped with 
same, and I suppose will be able to do so 
long after all those active in the move- 
ment now have passed out of the picture. 
At least, let us hope that we built well 
enough that such will be the case. 





The Following State and District Con- 
ferences Were Held and Attended 
by National Representatives; 

May 10, 1936 (New Jersey State Confer- 
ence), Jersey City, N. J—Fred W. 
Birnbach. 

July 19, 1936 (Wisconsin State Musicians’ 
Association), Oshkosh, Wis.—Frank 
Hayek. 

August 9, 1936 (Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware Conference), Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Fred W. Birnbach. 

August 16, 1936 (New Jersey State Con- 
ference), Morristown, N. J.—G. B. 
Henderson. 

August 1-2, 1936 (Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference of Musicians), Denver, Col.— 
Fred W. Birnbach. 

September 20, 1936 (Illinois Conference 
of Locals), Champaign, Ill.—Charles 
P. Housum. 

September 20, 1936 (Wyoming State Con- 
ference of Locals), Casper, Wyo.-- 
H. L. Helzer. 

September 26-27, 1936 (New York State 
Conference), Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
Fred W. Birnbach. 

October 25, 1986 (New England Confer- 
ence), Portland, Me.—Fred W. Birn- 
bach. 

October 25, 1936 (Hudson Valley Confer- 
ence), Port Jervis, N. Y.—G. B. Hen- 
derson. 

November 1, 1936 (Wisconsin State Mu- 
sicians’ Association), Manitowoc, Wis. 
—Frank Hayek. 

November 8, 1936 (Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Musicians), New Haven, 
Conn.—G. B. Henderson. 

November 15, 1936 (New Jersey State 
Conference), Plainfield, N. J—G. B. 
Henderson. 

November 21-22, 1936 (Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia Musicians’ Associa- 
tion), Akron, Ohio.—G. B. Henderson. 

February 21, 1937 (New Jersey State Con- 
ference), Vineland, 1 N. J.—G. B. Hen- 
derson. 

April 4, 1987 (Wisconsin State Musicians’ 
Association), Madisga, Wis.—Frank 
Hayek. 

April 8-9, 1937 (Annual Conference of 
Michigan Musicians’ Association), 
Grand Rapids, Mich—Fred W. Birn- 
bach. 

April 18-19, 1937 (Mid-West Conference of 
Musicians), Saree, Iowa—Joe N. 
Weber. 

April 18, 1937 (Illinois State Conference), 
Chicago, Ill.—Joe N. Weber. 

April 25, 1937 (Hudson Valley Confer- 
ence), Rosendale, N. Y.—Fred W. 
Birnbach. 

April 25, 1987 (New England Conference), 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Joe N. Weber. 





Visits of State and National Officers and 
Other Representatives to Local 
Unions for the Purpose 
of Assisting Locals 


STATE OFFICERS 
Walter A. Weber, Sacramento, -Calif. 
John H. Mackey, Lakeland, Fla. 
C. W. Hollowbush, Greensboro, N. C., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and High 
Point, N. C. 
John H. Mackey, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Frank Hayek, Marshfield, Wis. 
George F. Wilson, Auburn, N. Y. 
Walter Hazelhurst, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Frank Hayek, Milwaukee, Wis. 






SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
Elmer L. Diehl, Syracuse, N. Y. 





In Addition to the Foregoing, the Follow- 
ing Locals Were Visited by the 
President, Secretary, and Assistants 
to the President: 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Paterson, N. J. (2) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Troy; Ne Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (2) 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
North Adams, Maas. 
New London, Conn. 
Allentown, Pa. 

York, Pa. 

Beacon, N. Y. 
Oitawa, Ont., Canada. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. (2) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Newport News, Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Carbondale, Pa, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





IN MEMORIAM 
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It is my sad duty to report to the Con- 
vention the demise of members of our 
organization who have been active in pro- 
moting the welfare of the members of 
our profession. 

By reason of their activities, they will 
deserve to appear on the Honor Roll of 
the Federation and be held in loving and 
respectful memory. Anyone who during 
his lifetime has been active in helping to 
better the conditions of his fellow-men, 
and in the case of our members, has 
helped to bring more happiness and sun- 
shine into their lives and has helped to 
improve our organization and make it 
successful, has performed deeds worth- 
while, and the beneficial results of such 
deeds will be felt long after he has de- 
parted from us. 

Among such men who have forever left 
us, the following are members to whom 
the above applies: 

John P. Rossiter 
Carl W. Jones 
Charles L. Berry 
Thos. H. Finigan 
Barnie G. Young 
Hugo Samuelson 
Henry Mayers 
Ben B. Westerhoff 
S. R. Desmone 
Amos T. Moore 
Eugene B. Fullér 
Roy D. Westervelt 
John T. Linde 
James I. Taylor 
Charles Pokorney 
Frank B. McCashin. 
J. EDWARD JARROTT 

We have sustained the loss of a mem- 
ber of the International Executive Board 
by the untimely demise of Brother J. Ed- 
ward Jarrott. Of him it can indeed be 
said that almost throughout his entire 
life, he was active in the defense and 
advancement of the interests of the mem- 
bers of our profession. He served Local 
No. 149, of Toronto, Canada, for fifteen 
years as its President, attended conven- 
tions for three decades or more and finally 
became a member of the International 
Executive Board through being elected as 
a member of the Federation’s Executive 
Committee. 

The services he rendered to his local 
union and the general membership of the 
Federation as an International Officer 
have been highly valuable. 

Only a short time before his death he 
attended the meetings of the Executive 
Board and appeared in perfect health. 
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The illness which caused his death came 
suddenly and from the outset there ap- 
peared little hope for his recovery. 

The President of the Federation dele- 
gated a committee consisting chiefly of 
members of the International Executive 
Board including himself to attend his 
obsequies. é 

He possessed a most genial and pleas- 
ing personality and made friends with 
everyone with whom he personally came 
in contact. 

The Federation has sustained a loss 
which is keenly felt. In the history of 
our organization, he deserves to occupy 
a conspicuous place. He has left us but 
is not forgotten. 





THE LAWS OF OUR 


ORGANIZATION 

In reference to the By-Laws of the 
Federation, I have many times observed 
that they are entirely too numerous and 
this is a great obstacle in the way of the 
general membership becoming fully ac- 
quainted therewith. It is of course un- 
avoidable to have many rules, as the com- 
plexity pf the nature of our business is 
reflected in same. However, it is a per- 
emptory necessity that we guard against 
undue adding to the laws. This for in- 
stance can be avoided if each proposition 
is examined as to its general application. 
By doing so it can be avoided that general 
laws are passed to cover specific cases 
which are only incidental. 

As an illustration we need only con- 
sider that a transfer member can- 
not accept permanent engagements for a 
period of three months, which led some 
locals to adopt rules that new members 
can likewise not do so, and some even 
considered the adopting of rules prohibit- 
ing a new member from accepting per- 
manent engagements for a period of six 
months. Such rules only have the conse- 
quence to build up outside competition, 
as, if the rights of a musician to follow 
his profession and make a livelihood is 
restricted by union laws, he will not join. 
Of course only in a few instances have 
the restrictions referred to been adopted, 
and in every case were set aside upon 
appeal to the Federation. The funda- 
mental policies of the Federation per- 
mitted of no other action. 

In our profession, everybody must be 
eligible to become a member as long as 
he satisfies the public and receives pay 
for his musical services and in an exam- 
ination, this fact should be established as 
being decisive as to whether the applicant 
should be accepted as a member. The rea- 
son is that as long as musical services 
of non-union musicians are accepted by 
the public, such services are rendered in 
competition with our members and there- 
fore to safeguard as much as possible fair 
competition between all m»sicians, every- 
one who is in competition for engage- 
ments must be controlled by the union. 
It is this policy which made it possible 
for the American Federation of Musi- 
cians to become organized to its present 
proportions and this is also the outstand- 
ing reason why the organization, locals 
and National, have been successful in rais- 
ing the economic standard of its members. 

Restrictive laws unduly interfere with 
a man’s right to earn a livelihood, and 
more especially as in our profession, in 
which members are not confined to render 
services in one establishment or to one 
employer, but where the field of employ- 
ment covers a multitude of establish- 
ments and employers, such laws always 
mean the restriction of the success of the 
organization itself. However, it is but na- 
tural that local unions desire to preempt 
as much as they possible can for their 
own members in their own jurisdiction 
but such efforts have their limitations and 
they are created by the fact that no local 
union can successfully stand alone for 
any length of time without controlled 
competition of members of other locals. 
Such control only becomes possible 
through the National organization of 
which every local is a part. Therefore, 
it is necessary for locals to realize that 
in any attempt to make the employment 
of members from elsewhere impossible in 
their own jurisdiction, they are antagon- 
izing members of other locals and it is 





these other locals which, being an integral 
part of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, help to maintain the very locals 
which desire to enforce restrictive poli- 
cies. If a proposition is unsound, it falls 
of its own weight and this applies to poli- 
cies of local organizations, as well as to 
those of their National organizations. 

This report contains few recommenda- 
tions as to changes in the law. All are 
of general application. In one instance 
recommendations have been purposely 
avoided for reasons as I have explained, 
but if necessary, they will be verbally 
made. 

I hereby submit the following to you 
for your consideration: 

The second paragraph of Paragraph H 
of Article XIV on page 152, which reads 
as follows: 

“No traveling band can solicit nor 
accept an engagement from an em- 
ployer to render services at any place 
of amusement other than the one owned 
by said employer, nor permit such em- 
ployer to act as agent in securing any 
other engagement for said band.” 

should also appear in Article XIII and 
become the third paragraph to Section 12 
of same to apply to traveling orchestras. 

The seventh section of Article XIII be- 
ginning on page 133 and ending on page 
134 begins as follows: 

“The price named in all contracts 
must be at least that of the Federation, 
as the case may be,” etc. 

I suggest that this be changed to read 
as follows: 


“The price named in all contracts 
must be at least that OF THE LOCAL 
or the Federation, as the case may be,” 
etc. 

the words in bold type are the suggested 
change. 


The last paragraph of Section 11 of 
Article I on page 30 which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“As this matter has been referred to 
the Executive Board with full power to 
act, the Executive Board may, on its 
own volition, or on suggestion of the 
President, change the method of organ- 
izing whenever deemed expedient.” 


should be the fourth paragraph of Section 
11 and appear as such on page 29. 

In addition to this, I would suggest 
that you eliminate Standing Resolutions 
Nos. 7, 11, 21, 31, 38, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 
43, 44, 48, 51, 52, 55 and 62. From Spe- 
cial Resolutions strike out No, 3. 

The resolutions recommended to be 
stricken out are merely instructing local 
unions to do certain things which the 
majority of the locals do or have done 
anyway. The adopting of these resolu- 
tions did not result in having a single 
local take the action urged therein. Some 
of the resolutions are outdated and the 
conditions which prompted their adoption 
have entirely changed or do no longer 
exist. 





VOTING METHODS AT 
CONVENTIONS 


The question of the voting methods of 
our conventions, as established by law, 
have been agitated to the extent of sug- 
gesting that each local should be per- 
mitted to vote its full membership. 
Whereas, in theory, this appears to be 
highly democratic; in practice, it has the 
opposite effect. The past history of the 
movement of the organized musicians in 
our country has proven this. 

Our Federation is composed of many 
hundreds of local unions, large, middle- 
sized and small. In the larger cities, 
many thousands of musicians are enrolled 
into the unions. However, the majority 
of our locals is found in the vast number 
of middle-sized and smaller locals. 
ever, at conventions, very, very many of 
them are not able to be represented, 
whereas, most of the larger locals always 
are represented, which, of course, is 
highly desirable. Naturally, it would be 
largely advantageous to the Federation if 
all locals were in a position to send dele- 
gates to a convention. 

The present law of the Federation does 
grant to local unions the right to vote 
their entire membership upon roll call in 
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all cases, provided five locals, or ten dele- 
gates, demand it. However, if a change 
in law or adding thereto is agreed upon, 
then the decision is referred to a Conven- 
tion Committee, composed of the members 
of the Intérnational Executive Board and 
the chairman of each individual commit- 
tee (eighteen in all). This committee, 
composed of representatives of small, 
middle-sized and large locals, has a right 
to consider whether the change in law in 
question is in the interest of the entire 
Federation, and if they hold to the con- 
trary, they have the right to veto same. 

In elections, it is true that the larger 
locals are held down to ten votes. Now, 
why all this? There are reasons for all 
things. The present method of electing 
and voting at our convention has no less 
for its purpose the continuation of Fed- 
erated locals, that is, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians together. The hun- 
dreds of smaller and middle-sized locals 
would not long remain with the American 
Federation of Musicians if, in fact, they 
would merely become the tail to a kite 
represented by a few of the larger locals. 

The proposition that the. law of the 
Federation should be as it now is, was 
made by a member of the New York local 
at that time. He surely had in mind the 
experience of the National League, which 
was only the hand-maiden of a few larger 
locals, the delegates of which (generally 


- the same) in advance determined what 


was to be done at the convention, so you 
see what is obviously a democratic meas- 
ure that locals in an organization should 
be allowed to vote their entire member- 
ship, had a very undemocratic result 
which will always be the case if a few 
locals have the opportunity to dominate 
a convention which, im the last analysis, 
means the organization itself. 

Every convention has its new delegates. 
Naturally, especially the younger element 
cannot be expected to know the history 
of and the experiences in the organizing 
of the musicians of the United States and 
Canada. Everything has its reason, and 
in an organization of our kind, same must 
make for justice among the membership. 

These explanations must be made 
whether we like it or not. The welfare 
of our organization demands it, and I am 
sure that all delegates, from large, as well 
as middle-sized and small locals, will 
agree this to be so. 

I say without hesitation, that if the 
American Federation of Musicians desires 
to prevail in the manner it has prevailed, 
and it ought to prevail as long as the 
necessity therefor exists, the present laws 
regulating the voting power of locals at 
conventions should not be tampered with 
because just as soon as it is done, we will 
tamper with the future of the organiza- 
tion, make hundreds of small and middle- 
sized locals restive and result in an in- 
calculable loss of their readiness and en- 


thusiasm to be members of the National | 


organization. 

Many years ago, the suspicion that the 
vast majority of the smaller locals were 
controlled by the larger locals, was s0 
deeply rooted among many thousands of 
members, that when the President’s office 
was established in New York, members 
protested because they were of the opinion 
that it was done for the reason that the 
President was a member of the largest 
local in the Federation. Whereas, no ob- 
jection should be raised were it so; the 
fact that he was not a member had a lot 
to do with the eliminating of a suspicion 
that the Federation was well on the way 
to be controlled by a combination of a 
few larger locals. 





OBSERVATIONS 

That the officers of the Federation 
must always remain keenly aware of all 
possibilities to advance its constructive 
policies, is, of course, readily understood. 
This necessitates a continual observation 
of the entire field of the activities of our 
members. In this report, I have treated 
with fundamental questions, but if we be 
successful in solving the problems which 
they present, it will not mean that the 
development of new problems and ques- 
tions will thereby be ended. Our organi- 
zation is unlike that of any other organi- 
zation. The perplexities and the different 











intricacies existing in the field of our 
occupation do only exist in other fields 
to a very limited degree. The con- 
tinual experiénce of the people changing 
their taste in diversion places us before 
ever new problems. This is more easily 
understood if we cdnsider new develop- 
ments in the amusement field. All this ts 
aside from developments of the nature of 
orchestra music itself, which now, with 
possible exceptions of the symphonic 
field, runs more and more from standard 
to jazz music. 

I refer, when speaking of new develop- 
ments which offer the public different 
forms of diversion to moving pictures, 
radio, traveling bands and the coming of 
television. This necessitates continual 
conformance to conditions over which we 
have no control, and whieh we cannot 
hinder. In this, we have beén eminently 
successful to safeguard employment for 
our members when and wherever pos- 
sible. These changes in the diversions 
of the people will continue in longer and 
shorter intervals and we must be forever 
keenly alive thereto or else we may be- 
come overwhelmed by them. 

Recognizing changed conditions, as we 
cannot otherwise do, we must forever 
attempt to solve the problems created by 
them for us. 

At present we are confronted with the 
pending of an amendment to the Immt 
gration Law changing the amendment we 
secured in 1932, and which provided that 
only musicians of special merit (virtuosos 
and musical directors) could enter this 
country through the medium of importa- 
tion. It is now proposed to permit all 
musical directors and so-called artist- 
musicians to be imported without hin- 
drance. Of course, this would not be to 
our advantage. We protested against 
this, but our efforts to have the amend- 
ment defeated or die in committee, in 
which we were successful, became ex- 
tremely difficult by reason of unfavorable 
activities of some of our own members. 


EFFORTS TO HAVE THE IMMIGRA- 
TION LAW AMENDED PERMITTING 
THE UNRESTRICTED ENTRY 
OF FOREIGN MUSICIANS 


The Federation must guard against the 
amending of the Immigration Law, as we 
have everything to give and nothing to 
receive. A few American musicians who 
can be employed in Europe are as nothing 
to the multitude of musicians who would 
be imported from all over Buropean 
countries. 

At the present time an effort is made 
to bring the illustrious Pietro Mascagni 
and his Milan La Scala Orchestra to the 
United States. If the orchestra mérely 
desired to enter the United States as an 
artistic organization to give concerts in 
Carnegie Hall in New York and other 
similar places throughout dur country 
and would not enter into competition 
with American musicians, their ehtry 
would be permissible under the Immigra- 
tion Act, and we would have no objection: 
However, whereas it is announced that 
the orchestra will give concerts in the 
places referred to, same is mérely a 
smoke screen, as a sponsor has con- 
tracted for the orchestra, guarantees .all 
exvenses and has his products advertised 
during the time that the concerts are 
transmitted over a radio network, This 
is clear that Mascagni and the La Scala 
Orchestra are merely imported for the 
purpose of playing a commepncial radio 
program and against this the American 
Federation of Musicians protests, Pres- 
sure is brought from all sources upon 
the President’s office of the Federation 
to agree to the importation of thé La 
Scala Orchestra, but this has been re- 
fused. Still under the guise that it is an 
artistic organization, they may be per- 
mitted to enter the ceuntry, the authori- 
ties in Washington being misled or infla- 
ence being brought to bear updn them 
that it be permitted. 

At the writing of this report this office, — 
through its attorney in Washington, has | 
submitted to the Commissioner of Immi- — 
gration and Naturalization in Washingten — 
a protest advising him of the real reason — 
why the La Scala Orchestra désires to — 
visit the United States, and that it is 
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not for artistic reasons, but to be hired 
for a radio advertisement, to wit: 


April 12, 1937. 
The Honorable, 


The Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, 


Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

On behalf of the American Federation 
of Musicians we wish respectfully to place 
before you, for your consideration, the 
following information, together with our 
views, concerning a proposal to bring to 
this country Signor Pietro Mascagni and 
-La Scala orchestra for a tour of this coun- 
try in the coming months of July, August 
and September. We are convinced that, 
in view of the profit motives and financial 
purposes of those who are projecting this 
tour and of the commercial character of 
the engagements contemplated, the admis- 
sion of this orchestra would be in viola- 
tion of the law and would deprive Amer- 
ican musicians of employment opportun- 
ities which should rightfully be preserved 
for them and which it is the purpose of 
the statutes to protect. 


We do not question in the least the dis- 
tinguished merit and ability of Signor 
Mascagni, although such cannot be con- 
ceded in respect of the orchestra, since it 
is a fact, believed to be generally recog- 
nized, that members of that orchestra are 
no better musicians and have no more dis- 
tinction as musicians than thousands of 
American musicians who are now actually 
out of ‘employment. But, whatever de- 
gree of distinction this organization may 
justly merit becomes immaterial in view 
of-the commercialization in which it is 
purposed to use this organization and of 
the character of the engagements it is 
perectet to have this organization per- 


rahe have been approached by the gentle- 
men, and been asked to give their venture 
our enthusiastic cooperation and approval, 
who are putting forward the proposal and 
whose prime interest unquestionably lies 
in the field of personal financial profit 
rather than in art or the service of art. 
In‘their letter the writer states: “I may 
say that we have a definite sponsor who 
now stands ready to provide all the funds 
necessary to insure the proposed tour, 
and its completion. We should like to 
advise our sponsor that it has both your 
approval and cooperation.” Much that 
the letter. leaves unsaid was revealed in 
personal conferences. These gentlemen 
are but agents who admit that the Mas- 
cagni orchestra is to be sold to sponsors 
for radio performances. The non-competi- 
tive concerts to be given are but an 
artistic smoke screen behind which is con- 
cealed the profitable commercial use to 
which the orchestra is to be put. How- 
ever styled, whether as Managing Com- 
mittee, Committee in Charge, or Agents, 
these men, acting as brokers or agents, 
are negotiating to sell the Mascagni or- 
ganization for radio performances to the 
usual type of commercialists who as spon- 
ors advertise their products through the 
al sponsored radio program with the 
usual advertising concommitants. 


Necessarily, Signor Mascagni’s reputa- 
tion. was not builded upon performances 
devoted to commercial advertising rather 
than art and the general repute of the 
orchestra must be the resultant of past 


performances and artistic engagements | 


very different in character from those con- 
templated in this instance. The engage- 
ments proposed are not those which call 
for and are performed by only those musi- 
cians of distinguished merit and ability 
or only those organizations of distin- 
guished artistic merit. If in Europe this 
orchestra ordinarily hires itself out to 
commercial advertisers or lends itself as 
an instrument of commercialization it 
cannot be an organization of distinguished 
merit. The engagements which it is now 
to have this organization per- 
form and the uses to which it is to be put, 
assuming the organization to be one of 
superior artistic distinction, must differ 
. radically in character from those which 
this organization ordinarily fulfills 
abroad. Performances in radio broad- 
easting for advertising commercial pro- 
ducts or in connection with commercial- 
ized activities, certainly cannot be con- 
sidered to be engagements of a character 
that require superior talent. 


An individual or an organization may 
be of distinguished merit and ability and 
yet an engagement accepted by such indi- 
vidual or organization may be one that 
does not require superior talent. In such 
-a situation the individual or organization 
from distinguished artistic char- 
actér and functions which are the basis 
for the exceptional admission, and, having 







. fone so, may not be lawfully admitted. 


abel Fon etal foreign artists of great 
which alone, because of 





a , influence of their art upon 







































our they are excepted from the 


Cont Law—would be free to 
step c ce emeineeey serve commercial 
interes ‘rather than the cultural de- 

‘@f ‘otr own people, and deprive 
a 











in a field in which they efficiently per- 
form. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
’ President, A. F. of M. 
No doubt by the time this Convention 
convenes some further developments will 


have occurred in the case, and should the 


orchestra in question be permitted to 
enter the United States in clear competi- 
tion with American musicians to accept 
a radio engagement, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians will not consider the 
matter adjusted, but will take recourse 
to other ways and means to make its at- 
tempt to, if possible, preempt American 
employment for American musicians ef- 
fective. 





FAILURE OF SOME LOCALS TO 
ASSIST THE FEDERATION TO 
MAKE ITS LAWS AND 
POLICIES EFFECTIVE 


Concerning properly assisting the Fed- 
eration, I am constrained to advise the 
Convention that it does not always re- 
ceive such from some local unions, and 
this results in a delay of its constructive 
activities. Some local unions often leave 
communications unanswered for a con- 
siderable time. Others never answer 
same. This does not make for a strong 
organization, and locals ought to realize 
it. If the National organization is handi- 
capped through laxity of some local 
unions, it cannot be as decisively and 
promptly active in all matters as it ought 
to be and all local unions will eventually 
suffer through this. 

This brings us to the fiscal laws of our 
organization. The treasurer has untold 
trouble in collecting the surcharge of 
10% on engagements. Many locals keep 
such monies for a considerable time with- 
out any authority whatsoever, and in 
violation of the law. Part of these sur- 
charges belong to the musicians. They 
insist upon their payment and if local 
unions do not promptly forward the 
money such payment can likewise not be 
prompt. This discourages the enthusiasm 
and belief of members in their own or- 
ganization. If they meet their obligation 
as members, the obligation of the local to 
immediately forward the amount of the 
surcharge to the National Treasurer 
should likewise be met. Doing otherwise 
is an injustice to the members. 

In addition to this, some local unions 
have been unfortunate in the selection of 
their officers. We have had experiences 
that officers who had local finances in 
their care decamped, taking the local’s 
treasury with them, thereby embezzling 
money for which the Federation is re- 
sponsible to members, and this is re- 
grettable indeed. 

Of course, the above does not apply to 
the vast majority of locals, but applies 
to enough to constitute a hindrance to the 
proper adjusting of the affairs of the Fed- 
eration, and this is regrettable indeed. 





FACTIONALISM 


During more than three decades our 
organization, insofar as the Federation 
and its Conventions are concerned, has 
been practically free from factionalism, 
and free from self-seeking aspirations 
advanced in a manner not conducive to 
the best interests of the organization. 
They have been like an open book. Every 
delegate from a local, large or small, has 
had his rights as such protected in every 
respect. Political machinism, wire-pull- 
ing, propaganda and cheap political 
trickery to cause delegates to mortgage 
their opinions, decisions or votes were 
conspicuously absent, and, what is more, 
anyone attempting such activities soon 
found that the delegates had minds of 
their own, and held to the principle that 
attempts in advance to influence them 
before an open and free discussion of a 
fundamental matter was the offering of 
an insult to their intelligence and ability 
to draw their own conclusions. The 
absence of such unfavorable and inadvis- 
able activities has made our Federation 
indeed an outstanding organization. There 
has been, and is now, no organization of 
wage workers known more continually 
active on progressive and constructive 








CONCLUSION OF OBSERVATIONS 

In the past our organization appeared 
to be the only one in the entire American 
Federation of Labor that has been beset 
with the difficulty of individual local 
unions attempting to force their opinion 
on a Convention, and for that purpose 
previous to a Convention, circularize all 
other local unions to assist them in doing 
so. These circulars often contain propo- 
sitions which were tried out thirty years 
ago, and found wanting. Some of them, 
if adopted, would have positively ruined 
the American Federation of Musicians, as 
it would interfere with a host of mem- 
bers to follow their profession in a 
manner which they have done for years, 
which others have done before them, and 
others will do long after them. For in- 
stance, one proposition was that no 
orchestra or band could enter the juris- 
diction of any other local without the 
local’s consent. This would mean that 
musicians from New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago or elsewhere would not dare to set 
their foot out of their respective local 
jurisdictions to follow their profession. 
The result of such an attempt can be 
easily imagined. 

Some time in the past a local union 
offered others who are not in a position 
to send delegates to a Convention to pay 
the expenses of their delegates. This was 
done, of course, to place such local unions 
under obligations to the local paying their 
expenses, so that their delegates may be 
instructed in advance to agree to all 


propositions which such local union may | 


bring before the Convention. That this 
was nothing else than attempts to buy 
the decisions of the Convention is, of 
course, clear, and clearer yet is the 
inevitable result that a national organi- 
zation which falls a victim to such 
policies will eventually find itself hope- 
lessly on the debit side of constructive 
activities. 

At Conventions all the opportunities 
possible are given to discuss any propo- 
sition, and such discussions are always 
held to the exhaustion of anything that is 
germane to the subject under discussion. 
I know that matters have been discussed 
for two full days before the Convention 
came to a final conclusion on same. It is 
only through such method that proper 
care of the interests of all members of 
the Federation is possible. 

At Conventions delegates have a chance 
to listen to the opinion of others, to have 
questions illuminated in all their aspects, 
and, therefore, become aware of the pos- 
sible advantages or disadvantages of leg- 
islating for same. It is this which made 
the Federation successful. 

I know of no other International organi- 
zation in which local unions make efforts 
to, if possible, in advance influence a 
Convention so as to have certain measures 
passed as they would have them do, and 
thereby deny delegates the opportunity of 
open-minded interchange of opinions and 
final conclusions after having become 
aware of the real background of any 
question before them. 

One of the most objectionable features 
in trying to influence locals is that often 
the membership is misled by having a 
circular read to a local union as to what 
should be done at a Convention to gain 
certain results, as it creates the impres- 
sion among members that all that was 
necessary was for the Convention to act 
as proposed in the circular, and the bene- 
fits held out would immediately materi- 
alize. This leaves a Convention in the 
position, if it finds that the action pro- 
posed would absolutely be an error, to be 
charged by members with failing to take 
care of their interests. All this is not 
only unfair, but it often forces the Presi- 
dent’s office to make explanations to 
local unions challenging the contents of 
a circular as to its correctness and 
soundness of suggestions it contains, 
which it should not be called upon to do, 
but must do in the interest of the organi- 
zation. 

In some of these circulars truth was 
often recklessly handled, either designedly 
or through error. It is absolutely ridiculous 
to hold that the musicianship of this 
country is dependent upon the leadership 
of an individual local or a few members, 











as to- what is best to be done for an 
entire organization. Such matters can 
best rest with the Congress of the musi- 
cians, that is, the Conventions, in which 
hundreds of representatives of locals ex- 
change opinions and decide upon what 
they hold to be constructive and of bene- 
fit to the organization. 

This office hesitated in former reports 
to call attention to such activities, of 
which the entire Federation becomes the 
victim now and then to force the opinion 
of a few upon the entire musicianship of 
our country and Canada, but matters of 
this kind must eventually be discussed, 
so that they may be illuminated in all 
their consequences. 

I do not desire anything said herein to 
be taken to reflect upon the integrity of 
members of ‘locals who cause meetings of 
their locals to adopt resolutions to circu- 
larize the Federation. However, at best, 
only the opinion of a few members is 
reflected in such efforts and they do not 
realize the vastness of the interests of 
the organization, the difficulties which at 
all times beset its constructive progress, 
and that decisions based upon the con- 
sensus of opinion of delegates represent- 
ing many hundreds of locals, arrived at 
after open and free discussion of every 
case, are imperative for the welfare of 
the organization. 

In connection with this matter, it is 
worth knowing that often the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the individual 
locals which circularize the Federation 
have no knowledge of such actions, as 
only a small quorum at a meeting of the 
local decided upon same. 

Such methods are not constructive nor 
advisable. I am sure that the members 
of local unions who read this explanation 
will agree this to be so. 

Many of the policies which made the 
Federation possible were the result of 
long-time planning. Same took years to 
develop, but eventually proved highly 
beneficial. This policy was initiated with 
the unionizing of the symphony orches- 
tras of our country which 35 years ago 
were more foreign than American insti- 
tutions insofar as their personnel being 
composed of citizen-musicians of the 
United States was concerned. Importa- 
tion from Europe was the rule and not 
the exception until the Federation found 
itself strong enough to stop it, and it 
certainly did so when the proper time to 
do so was at hand. The liberalizing of 
the laws of the Federation, which I have 
already explained, took some years, but 
eventually made the organizing of almost 
all musicians possible. The lesson that 
it was necessary to liberalize the laws 
was slowly learned, but that it was im- 
perative that it be done, was more and 
more recognized from Convention to Con- 
vention. 

So, it will be seen that to build up a 
successful organization of real benefit to 
its members means efforts of years, both 
local and national, but it is a matter of a 
very short time to have it decline and its 
prestige lowered, which, to regain, will 
again entail considerable effort and time. 
Meanwhile, further progress is inhibited. 

In our Convention delegates have al- 
ways open-mindedly judged all funda- 
mental questions without previous com- 
mitment of their vote or opinion. The 
President himself has always followed 
this same policy in the appointment of 
committees. In this case, however, he is 
always confronted with the extreme dif- 
ficulty that the Conventions contain 
vastly more available talented material 
for committee appointments than possibly 
could be placed. This condition, how- 
ever, no matter how entbarrassing to the 
Chairman of a Convention, is, of course, 
vastly beneficial to our organization. As 
long as all this remains so, our Federa- 
tion will, as it is now, remain the most 
fully and best organized national organi- 
zation in the entire labor movement, in 
spite of all the economic misfortunes and 
setbacks it suffered through mechaniza- 
tion of music, the 18th Amendment and 
the depression. 

As to the officers, will say that nothing 
is easier for them than to suggest to a 
Convention to decide upon policies which 
may mislead the membership as to the 
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possibility of their success and thereby 
make himself a little hero for the time 
being, even though the result will be that 
the mountain brought forth a mouse. To 
do this is misleading people, which is 
unfair, especially if the hope of prospec- 
tive employment is raisod, which no one 
could guarantee to be realized. 

If a worker enjoys good economic con- 
difions, and, therefore, does not feel the 
need of combining with others for the 





protecting of his own economic interests, | 


he would not subordinate himself to do 
the wish or the will of any organization. 
In short, he only does so because he finds 


it impossible to individually economically | sire expressed by the government, the 


protect himself. In the use of the eco- 
nomic strength of an organization, it is 
a prerequisite that all the members of an 
organization, as much as possible, must 
be governed by the same rule, and no one 
has a fundamental right to an exempt 
position. This means the regulation of 
the workers themselves in their quest for 
a livelihood, so that one may not offer an 
employer advantages which another, 
under the rules of his union, cannot give. 
If successful in this, and the economic 
strength can be used on employers to 
better the conditions of the worker, the 
principle of collective effort is sustained. 
This often leads to strikes, and is one 
of the most important weapons of a labor 
union to be of service to its members. 


To call a strike, as elsewhere said in this | 


report, members must be employed, or 
an employer must in some way be de- 
pendent upon the services of musicians. 

It is needless to explain that nothing 
which man attempts is ever 100% _per- 
fect, and this also applies to labor 
organizations. To have working conditions 
of members as existed at the inception 
of a labor organization vastly improved 
is all that can be hoped for. With us, 
unfair and humiliating conditions have 
been almost entirely eliminated. In this, 
we maintain a greatly advanced position, 
and I know that we will continue to do so. 
However, our problems now are entirely 
different from those of a decade or more 
years ago. 

The taste of the public is as to prefer- 
ence in amusements affects us to a deci- 
sive degree—in fact, without it, some of 
the problems we are forced to cope with 
would not develop. Surely, over this, no 
organization, inclusive of the government 
will ever have any control. For all these 
reasons, the rules and regulations of our 
organizations are always subjected to con- 
siderable changes and this will remain 
so as long as there is an American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. 

Courage with a clear perception:of re- 
sponsibility is a necessary prerogative for 
constructive activities. Whereas, our or- 
ganization must be, and always has been, 
ready at all times to make all possible 
efforts to further the interests of our 
members, it was, and is, nevertheless, 
necessary to make haste slowly in all 





regulation to designate which particular 
member, or members, are entitled to cer- 
tain employment, and which are not. 

The question of our employment is 
largely, if not entirely determined by the 
public, and in some cases—as for instance 
the sponsor of a radio program—by the 
employer. The wants of the public or the 
necessity of the employers determines 
what particular members of our organiza- 
tion are employed. The successful stag- 
gering of employment is, as a general 
proposition, an absolute impossibility. 

We had experiences during the period 


| of the NRA when in response to the de- 


President of the Federation advised the 


| locals it was imperative that employment 








cases in which the prestige of the organ- | 
ization is involved, and whereby its influ- | 
ence and value to the members would | 


have greatly suffered if we failed. Against 
this, we must guard. Members must be 
advised of the possibility, or impossibility, 
of our activities, so that we may not mis- 
lead them into the belief that the result 
must and can be no other except to be 
beneficial to, or create employment for 
them. To do otherwise, is sheer dema- 
gogy. 

I shall not take recourse to recapitula- 
tion of statements I have made in this re- 
port. I will say, however, that by reason 
of the complexities of our occupation, the 
maintenance of a successful musical 
union, national and local, is by far more 
difficult than the maintenance of such by 
other crafts. There is no other calling 
in which the workers are in such close 
competition with one another as in ours. 
In other organizations, we find jurisdic- 
tional misunderstandings, one claiming 
that another has trespassed upon its jur- 
isdictional rights. This, we do not have 
to contend with, but, in its stead, we do 
have a more far-reaching, more dangerous, 
and more aggravated condition in the con- 
tention of our members to be preferred 
for employment. This is but natural, yet 
the nature of our profession precludes any 
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in theatres be staggered, that is, that a 
part of the work performed by the em- 
ployed musicians in theatres must be sur- 
rendered by them to the unemployed. The 
attempt proved an utter failure. Not only 
did local officers and employers demur 
against enforcing such fule (the demurrer 
of the members affected being self-under- 
stood), but the nature of the services 
themselves made the division of work 
often impossible. In New York for in- 
stance, in the very beginning, perform- 
ances in two theatres were placed in 
danger to the extent that had we insisted 
upon the staggering of the work between 
our members, the theatres would have had 
to close. In these cases, it developed that 
the services of the musicians were such 
that many hours of advance rehearsals 
were necessary to play the show. . Hence, 
at the very beginning of the staggering, 
exceptions had to be made so as not to 
destroy employment instead of dividing it. 
These exceptions were resented by others 
engaged in employment where staggering 
was possible, and I well remember the 
day when a great number of leaders of 
theatre orchestras appeared at the Presi- 
dent’s office, expressing strong resentment 
against this policy, even though they were 
advised that same was inaugurated in 
deference to a wish of the government. 
They held the opinion that it was up to 
the President of the Federation to change 
the situation, which I promptly did not 
agree to, as I could not, and even if I 
could would not have done, as funda- 
mentally, I was in favor of a division of 
the work, if this could properly be accom- 
plished. This was during the time that 
the economic depression was at its worst, 
and the working opportunities at their 
lowest ebb. 

In some local unions, they approached 
the question in a somewhat different man- 
ner. For instance, some provided that the 
member who earns a certain sum in a 
permanent engagement must, during such 
time, remain out of the competitive field 
for other engagements. Of course, a mem- 
ber who makes a living by playing casual 
engagements may earn more than one 
who is permanently employed, and, of 
course,.would not be subject to such re- 
strictions. In a few instances, local 
unions have also made efforts to correct 
this situation. However, in the main 
efforts were confined to members being 
prohibited from holding more than one 
engagement provided the same paid a fair 
wage. 

These restrictions were also demurred 
against, and are only successful in juris- 
dictions where: the membership favors 
their enforcement. 

Speaking of local unions, the Federa- 
tion subscribes to the policy that local 
autonomy must prevail in, all activities 
which do not contradict the laws and 
policies of the national organization. If 
the latter be the case, then all the locals 
combined, which means the Federation 
never can submit to local policies if they 
run counter to the decisions of a conven- 
tion. To do so would soon mean the end 
of organized efforts of the musicians. 

I may say that all of the explanations 
in this report except such as pertain to 
new problems created by changed condi- 
tions are made to the younger element of 
our organization, so that they may real- 
ize and comprehend the necessities and 
nature of our organization. Tbe pioneers 
of our movement do not need same. Too 
often a successful young musician is of 
the opinion that the wages he receives 








and the working conditions he enjoys are 
merely the result of his own importance 
and standing as an artist. Nothing is 
further from the truth. All rungs of the 
ladder of our profession are over-crowded. 


It is so in all trades and professions, and | 
there are only a few exceptions—those | 


who are on top of the ladder, a place 
which can only accomodate a few—so the 
conditions of employment are determined 
by the strength of the organization to 
which the member belongs, and the sooner 
he realizes this, the better off he will be. 
It is in order that he be advised that the 
conditions under which musicians labored 
thirty to thirty-five years ago were indeed 
menial and that the improved conditions 
under which they now labor are not the 
result of their own activities but of those 
of their organization, local and national. 

It is true, of course, that if a man has 
reached a certain economic standard, he 
continues to work for further improve- 
ment in that standard. This is but na- 
tural. For instance, I have known a few 
members who earn bankers wages as com- 
pared with the masses of other members 
—$200.00 to $300.00 a week—who lodged 
protests with me that they were in some 
manner restricted from earning more and 
that this was unfair to them. To the 
statement that they only enjoyed their 
present highly favorable condition by rea- 
son of the activities of their organization, 
they made answer with a shrug of the 
shoulder, which led to the retort that, “if 
a donkey enjoys extreme well-being, he 
looks for thin ice to dance upon.” I do 
hope that in future, they may not experi- 
ence conditions which will convince them 
of the extreme selfishness they showed in 
this instance, and of the utter lack of 
appreciation of the fact that the mass of 
the membership which comprises the lo- 
cals and the American Federation of Musi- 
cians makes their present highly favor- 
able employment conditions possible. If 
those members would ever find them- 
selves in unregulated competition with 
one another, they would soon be obliged 
to work for a pittance compared with the 
wages they now receive. 

As to the employment of members, will 
say that from all reports I learn that em- 
ployment opportunities have improved for 
a considerable portion of same. It is to 
be hoped that the progress made will 
continue, and returning prosperity en- 
titles us to so hold. However, I am ex- 
tremely reluctant to state that some of 
our members, more especially those who 
worked in legitimate theatres, will never 
again see the prosperity which they form- 
erly enjoyed. Times have changed. 
Young men are wanted in orchestras, 
Our name bands must be composed of 
matinee idols; if not, their employment 
opportunities would be short-lived. The 
public demands it and what it demands, 
it will get, any efforts of a labor organ- 
ization or any one else notwithstanding. 
Even where it is not necessary, leaders 
often ignore a man over forty years of 
age which is a frightful injustice which 
is found not only among us but among.all 
workers of whatever kind. 


In some respects many of our working 
members have the advantage over other 
workers in respect to working conditions 
and wages as they are immeasurably 
better in almost every respect than 
theirs. Of course this does not apply to 
our entire membership, but at least to 
such a considerable portion thereof as to 
constitute an exception among organized 
workers. 

Concerning the future will say that I 
have been advised that the statements of 
delegates to state conventions from 
numerous locals were almost unanimous 
to the effect that more especially in casual 
engagements business is better again, 
however, always coupling their statements 
with the regret that “not enough musi- 
cians (if any) were employed in their 
theatres.” During the fiscal year 1935- 
1936 which came to an end on April 1, 
1936, 4,597 musicians were, and 5,012 are 
now employed in theatres. This repre- 
sents approximately one-third of the or- 
chestral musicians formerly in theatre or- 
chestras, and from all indications their 
number is steadily growing. This cor- 
roborates the truism that public opinion 

























is the deciding factor in all employment 
having to do with their diversion or 
amusement. Of course such opinion can 
often be more or less stimulated and 
locals and the Federation have always 
taken advantage of any opportunity to do 
so. 

The return of prosperity will not create 
employment opportunities for all of our 
unemployed members. The deplorable 
conditions in respect to the latter is that’ 
many of them are old members, who have 
seen the hey-day of their success. Of 
course, no man, no matter how impaired 
his efficiency, will agree that such is the 
ease, which after all, is simply human 
nature. I only state this here for the 
reason that this problem will always be 
with us. 

Many locals assist their unemployed by 
maintaining relief funds, which is a fra- 
ternal effort deserving of the highest 
praise provided same does not mis-carry 
by being used for political purposes. 

That new employment opportunities 
will develop is not a matter of conjecy 
ture. They always do but their develop- 
ment is slow. However, coming television 
may stimulate same for us. We will have 
to always guard against the narrowing of 
employment opportunities, and the prime 
recommendations in this report are made 
for this purpose. However, it will take 
continual efforts and time to be success 
ful. This was our experience in the de 


| veloping of our Federation and will al- 
| ways be in all which is fundamental and 


far-reaching in its consequences. We are 
not only working for the present but for 
the future as well so that those who come 
after us may have a strong organization 
whose benefits they may continue to 
enjoy. 

I take this means to thank the Interna- 
tional Executive Board for the kind inter- 
est it has shown me during the severe 
illness of which I unfortunately became 
the victim for many months. Its help 
and sympathy, together with the good 
wishes and cheering encouragement re- 
ceived from state conferences and many 
individual locals and members who had 
become aware of my illness, went far to 
encourage me in the necessary long and 
stubborn fight to regain my former health. 
An all-wise Providence decreed that I be 
successful in this so instead of my name 
appearing on the list of members, dele- 
gates and officers who have passed away, 
I enjoy the extreme happiness of being 
with you at this convention, fully my 
former self again. I unhestitatingly state 
and agree that the illness was my own 
fault. Incessant application to ever-in- 
creasing duties to be of assistance to 
locals and members, the necessity of 
which became constantly acute by reason 
of the abnormal times of the last seven 
years, I permitted to develop into a con- 
stant strain and worry and this, together 
with incessant efforts to help our mem- 
bers on relief which became hectic by rea- 
son of the immensity of the proposition, 
together with the other duties of the office 
which must at all times receive proper 
attention, finally exacted its toll. How- 
ever, it is all over, and even though the 
result was often in the balance, it is now 
only a harrowing experience which hag 


passed, but I do not feel any regret for 


having been the victim of same if the 


activities resulting in my illness have’ 


been at least of some benefit to our mem, 


bers, more especially to many who were. 


in urgent need of relief. 





CONVENTIONS 

Recently a member, who has attended 
many former Conventions, stated that he 
expected this convention to be a “red hot” 
one. This permits of various interpreta 
tions. If it be red hot in contending for 
the interests of our members and at- 
tempting to do the most advisable thing 
that can be done, then the convention 
will join that galaxy of conventions to 


which the success of the Federation thus 


far is traceable. If the term, however, 
should mean personal contentions or in- 
crimination of each other’s motives— 
which would be a rather exceptional ‘ex- 
perience—then it is sure that 


sidered decisions will not be furthered 


thereby. 
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In conventions, delegates have a great 
duty to perform. In the aggregate, they 
generally represent three-fourths or more 
of our entire membership. It is the men 
and women at home whom they serve, 
and it is their interests which they guard, 
and if in an effort to do so, arguments 
beeome, let us’ say, greatly. “red hot,” it 
can only boot well for the final discern- 
ment and conclusion of the convention: 

As far as our members are concerned, 
their welfare, of course, is always’ upper- 
most in the minds of the delegates, and 
I know that if this is a principle with 
them, from it. they will not swerve, no 
matter how bagtes discussions may be- 
come. 

We have a right to be proud of the in- 
telligence of our conventions. In this 
they are not surpassed by those of any 
class of men in any walk of life. I do not 
gay this in an effort to be complimentary 
to the delegates: of this convention, as this 
could be held as unbecoming, but I do 
say it for the reason that I take great 
pride in the intelligence and mentality of 
our conventions, and generally the more 
complex or perplexing a question before 
them is, the sharper this circumstance is 
brought into relief. Our conventions 
work hard, and committees’ are often 
overworked. The membership ought to 
know the activities of their conventions. 
Too much the opinion prevails that con- 
ventions are mere gatherings for good 
times and enjoyment of the delegates. 
The truth, however, is that the little di- 
version delegates enjoy at same is well 
deserved. The membership in general is 
entitled to this information, and it is to 
them that I request to be’understood and 
to especially speak in this case. It is 
done for two purposes: one, to be fair to 


‘the delegates; the other to prevent mem- 


bers from an erroneous impression of 
their real activities. 
FLOOD RELIEF 

I take this means to, on behalf of our 
members in the inundated districts of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys and their 
tributaries, to thank local unions, on be- 
haif of the members who became unfor- 
tunate victims of same, for their gener- 
osity in making appreciable contributions 
to relieve the misery which the flood had 
in wake for them. The monies. expended 
have been accounted for to a penny, the 
President receiving a report. from all 
those who were instructed to, or volun- 
teered to be of service to us in the matter 
Brothers Hild, Pfizenmayer, Stephens and 
Laffell are entitled to special mention for 
their efforts. 

FUNDAMENTAL REASONS FOR 

4 LABOR UNREST 

‘The present labor unrest in our country 
is traceable to the stupidity and short- 
sightedness of employers, more especially 
im the key industries who, for decades, 
denied workers the right to organize, sub- 
jected them to an.atrocious spy system 
to insure their continuance as wage-slaves 
without voice, concerning the conditions 
under which they worked, all of which 
created bitter resehtment which now 
shows itself:in mass action. Had the em- 
ployer, during the last generation, 01 
rather since the existence of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor not continually 


‘denied labor the right to organize and 


the. courts been more generous to the 
workers in their damnable injunctions, 
Which generally had for their purpose to 
help the employers to keep workers in 
economic serfdom, and in their attempts 
to destroy successful labor unions, the 
Present mass movement to organize the 
Workers would have never developed, as, 


‘long since, untold number of labor or- 
_ ganizations would have become organized 


and active in their own particular craft 


. &nd-calling, and a better understanding 
_ between employers and employees con- 
a cerning the rights of workers would have 


since developed. Times have changed. 
only are we, now, as far as the his- 
y of civilization is concerned in the 
of mechanization, but the worship of 
wealth has ceased, Men now 





) to gauge other men. by their char- | 


¢ and standing, and not in accordance 

















attempted. Locals gee members 


tion of the exploitation of the- masses are 
coming to an end. Billionaires will not 
again develop in our country, The dawn 
begins. Men are held to be more and 
more alike in their right to economic jus- 
tice, and the influence of wealth is no 
longer a safeguard permitting the flouting: 
of the Jaws. of our country, as; unfortun- 
ately, it hds -been for many decades. 


‘The massés strive for a better distribu-' 


tion of the wealth . produéed which -can 
only be Achiéved through highér wages, 
shorter hours,to eréate work for every- 
one, less profit and: the ceasing of the ex- 
ploitation of ‘the workers.: 
are*only at the beginning of these. re- 
forms, but vit is ‘beginning of economic 
justice and the advantage often taken of 
the masses in the past are not again.to 


_be repeated. This is the purpose of it 
.all. ‘Phe time that a small investment 


could ‘grow through stock manipulations 
and dividends into “the hugh fortunes 


-which only the paying:of miserably low 
, wages and the maintaining of a very low 


standard of life for the: mass of Ameri- 
cans - made possible, has, apparently 
passed. At least, let us hope so. The peo- 
ple are on the march, and nothing will 
hinder’ the reform of conditions and. the 
entfy of more economic justice which they: 
demand. The present mass movement of 
labor for recognition would not have de- 
veloped -if the employers had not for 
years antagonized all labor organizations 
of whatever kind. In the strikes which 
followed new tactics have been .imported 
from France... In this, I_refer to sit-down 


‘strikes which, of tourse, mean taking un- 


lawful} possession of property and consti- 
tutes a ffouting of. the laws of-our coun- 


- try. However, who set the first flagrant 


example of flouting the laws, if not the 
monopolies? Many organized in direct 
defiance of the law, .being successful 
through advice of eminent attorneys to 
evade ‘the spirit of same, they practiced 
sit-down strikes on the law. 

The refusal of some employers to recog- 
nize decisions of the Labor Board, which 
acts under the law, is also a sit-down 
strike of employers. What else could the 
activities of the corporations who kept 
accumulated profits in their treasuries- to 
avoid payment of income tax be consid- 
ered except as an attempt to sit on the 
law. 5 

Of course, it is not lawful-to preempt 
the premises of another man or a cor- 
poration, and this is what is done in the 
sit-down strikes, but the example how 
laws can be flouted was given to the 
workers by the very interests which are 
now complaining against undue posses- 
sion of their property by the workers. Of 
course, my sentiments are with the 
worker. There are, always two sides to 
a question. The sit-down strikers have a 
powerful argument: that in ignoring the 
law, they have been givén many examples 
by those who now protest against them 
doing so. ‘Their activities, even if not 
lawful, have at least been very effective. 
However, I feel that we reached ‘the high- 
water mark in this matter, and sit-down 
strikes will soon peter out, by reason of 
public opinion disapproving of same. 

The organized labor movement will ex- 
perience considerable trouble by reason 
of. the division in its ranks. It may not 
remain a question of what philosophy 
should prevail, one big union, or craft 
unionism, but it may degenerate into 
merely an attempt as to which faction can 
most decisively best the other. 

Until this issue is compromised (it 
cannot be settled any othér way), our 
country will experience considerable 
economic unrest, and the workers them- 
selves will eventually be considejably 
hindered in the'effort to better their con- 
ditions. 

It is to be hoped that out of it, as I 
said in the beginning of this report, true 
progress for all the workers will ensue. 

THE FEDERATION, LOCALS AND 

ITS MEMBERS 

Our’ Federation,. which means all its 
locals, can never ‘become the - hand- 
maiden of a single local by permitting it 


| to. interpret. National laws and rules in a 
' manner of best interests to it, but con- 


trary-to their spirit. Doing so is at times 
are 
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- interdependent, and: as far as the rules 


of: thé Federation are concerned, they 
have for, their purpose the harmonizing 
ahd regulation of the interests between 
locals and their respective members. 
This means that all rules are a compro- 


, mise, "between. Morag iniarests of mem- 


bers. and locals. +r how we may 
- pegulate- or “ven tes at ¥Gonventions to 
“regulate” these matters, one fact is out- 
standing, namely,.that men cannot be 
kept in an organization which instead of 
“fairly regulating” conditions under which 
they may secure employment, attempts to 
hinder or prohibit same: The human 
element which enters here determines 
‘ this question and the result is that we 
“must recognize that every member of an 
organization. under fair and equitable 
regulations of same Has a right to make 
a living. From.time immemorial, musi- 
cians left their homes in their quest of a 
livelihood and went wherever the oppor- 
. tunity to do.so;existed;. This can never 
be changed, theref6re we need a national 
organization to regulate their professional 
activities. Had-we none such, then every 
member of a local wotld be free to go to 
another jurisdiction and trespass upon 
the interests of the musicians in same, 
even to the extent of underbidding their 
price ‘list and lowering their economic 
conditions. Therefore, the value of 
federated locals cannot be overestimated. 
The necessary understanding between 
locals and all conditions in the field of 
employment to our members and the 
necessity. of their regulation is really the 
reason which: finally resulted in the up- 
building of our strong International or- 
ganization. 

No local cam’ expect. that it shall. be 
held free from national regulation to 
which other members and locals are sub- 
jected. The outstanding fruism of all is 
that without its national organization, the 
vast majority of them would soon find it 
impossible to do so at all. 





CONCLUSION 

Concerning industrial: oftganizations, 
will say that they are possible in: key in- 
dustries such as automobile, steel, tele- 
graph and telephone, cement and textile 
industries. However, the workers em- 
ployed in such- do not ‘Tepresent the 
majority. of the workers in our country. 
The white collar and farm workers. do.by 
far exceed’ in number other workers 
in industrial unions ‘and ‘the American 
Federation of Labor combined.’ These 
workers are in the employ-of untold num- 
ber of employers in smaller industries, in 
individual business arid: other -callings, 
all of which do not lend themselves to the 
forming of industrial unions. It is true 
that even to form craft unions among 
such workers is beset with.-existing .dif- 
ficulties, but hardly to the extent than the 
effort to form industrial unions among 
them. 

The economic future of the musicians 
rests in their opportunity, through their 
locals and the Federation, to determine 





for themselves the conditions under 
which they.desire to work and this oppor- 
tunity they will not surrender no matter 
what difficulties they may have to meet. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
can only successfully exist as a craft 
union. All attempts to hinder its success 
to continue as such will fail. The vast 
majority of our membership is willing 
and ready to defend their own. organiza- 
tion. This is a foregone conclusion. 
They will not fail in this, come what may. 

This Convention is the forty-second 
held by our Federation. Two score and 
two years is a short time in the history 
of man, but is a long time in an. age 
in which economic conditions change 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity. To meet 
these changed conditions, conform there- 
to, or, if possible, turn them to advantage 
to our members or protect them against 
unfavorable reactions upon their inter- 
ests, is the prime duty of Conventions, 
and which, as far as our organization is 
concerned, they have forever met. A 
Convention carries a tremendous respon- 
sibility. In it the vast majority of our 
membership is represented. The clamor 
for relief from vexing conditions is ever 
present. Yet a Convention can do naught 
else except to be active in the sphere of 
possibilities and forever realize that to 
do otherwise is not a true effort to ad- 
vance the interests of our members. It 
is, of course, not an easy duty to per- 
form, and yet same has been performed 
admirably now for many, many years. It 
appears to me that the reason for all this 
is- that Conventions have forever kept 
their feet on the ground and objectively 
considered the possible results of their 
decisions, and this resulted in the ad- 
vancing of the musical profession, both 
economically and socially, to a degree 
not surpassed or even reached by any 
other organization of workers. However, 
past activities do not solve present prob- 
lems, even though the description of 
such may be helpful to better understand 
the manner in which same may be solved. 
The question of what can be done now, 
under changed economic ‘conditions, takes 
peremptory precedence over dll élse that 
may be said of ow organization, its his- 
tory, and former success. The Conven- 
tions are directly charged with the safe- 
guarding’ and’ the advance or the protec- 
tion of the wage and working conditions, 
in other ‘words, the interests of our 
membérs. 

‘Alt-our Conventions have forever suc- 
cessfully met this responsibility, and I 
say‘without any fear of contradiction that 
this ‘Convention will likewise do so. I 
full well know and feel that the decision 
of this convention means the true safe- 
guarding of the interests of our members, 
and will go far to have the Federation pro- 
gress, in‘spite of all obstacles, hindrances 
and unfavorable conditions it may have 
to.méet. .Without struggle there is no 
progress. We all realize it. It does not 
dishearten us, but stimulates the urge of 
the: Federation and its local unions to 
forever contend for further progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 





President, A. F. of M. 








WHAT NEXT? y 





An English railroad is testing 120-foot 
steel rails, said to be the world’s longest. 
The practice of English railroads differs 
from American practice of rolling rails 
in 117 feet lengths, cutting them into 
shorter sections for ease of Handling and 
then welding them into continuous 
lengths where temperaturé conditions do 
not require ae joints. ; 





Latest in devices for the rescue Po of 
industrial establishments is a portable re- 
suscitator, It is run by a small electric 
motor and a. cam-and-spring mechanism 
moves a pair of préssufe pads downward 
and forward and upward and kward, 


administering artificial respiration to the 


victim in accordance with the ‘Schafer 


dagen nome mettiod. The opérator’s 
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hands are left free to administer oxygen 
or other restoratives.. It is expected to be 


valuable in the treatment of electric 
shock. 





The Federal Radio Commission has just 
approved a radio robot that will pick up 
the international distress signals when 
the ship operator is off duty, sound an 
alarm, and turn on the lights in the 
operator’s quarters and on the bridge. 
The distress signal is four dashes, each 
one second each. It sounds the alarm on 
receipt of the fourth dash. 





Peter Koch de Gooreynd, a Belgian who 
lives in London, has invented an unbreak- 
able plastic-lens which is hailed as revo- 
lutionizing the manufacture of cameras, 
spectacles, field glasses and similar opti- 
cal instruments. Costly lens-grinding ie 
eliminated by a molding process which 
makés 1,500 lénses an hour and does away 
with the weed of skilled cence, it is 
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FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT 
SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


Governmental Subsidy in Some Form 
‘Is Really Vital to Cultural 
Life of America. 


If music be the food of love—play on, 
Give me excess of it 


Before the advent of WPA, thousands 


of musicians, thrown out of work because | 


of synchronized films, “canned music,” 
radio and the change in the economic and 





social order, were restlessly pacing the | 


streets of life, penniless, without a means 
of earning a livelihood for themselves 


and their families and without a hope | 


for the amelioration of their poor plight. | 
The nation suffered indirectly, though it | 


was unmindful of the state of affairs. 
heart grew cold and materialistic, surg- 


ing with wave upon wave of crime, kid- | 


nap, forgery and graft. 
all dispute the fact that 


One cannot at 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sound, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils ; 

The motion of his spirit is dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus, 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


And only God knows, for the sake of fu- 
ture humanity, we need more than ever 
before something like music itself to put 
international understanding, a spark of 
peace and a sense of harmonious well- 
being into the hearts of men. For, we 
are living today in a world flaming with 
chaos, bloodshed, hate, dictatorship, a 
world grown cold with a materialism, 
greed, prejudice and backwardness. The 
world seems to be like a seething volcano 
ready at an unexpected moment to hurl 
its destruction upon the life below. The 
heart of man has grown rigidly frigid, un- 
mindful of consequences and resultants of 
unreasoned actions, of unreasoned infer- 
ences and deductions. 

While Europe was giving the world 
young composers, performing virtuosos 
and conductors, America was a stranger 
to symphonic music, except for a few in 
the minority, of course, those who them- 
selves were musicians. Musically, Amer- 
ica up to a few years ago was far behind 
all the other countries the world over. 
Its sons and daughters who loved it, were 


proud of its past, proud of their ancestry 
and their American heritage wondered 
why this nation of theirs, so glorious and 
mighty in its power did not rank musi- 
cally with other nations, did not reveal 
itself artistically, did not produce in 
large numbers prominent musicians like 
other nations and peoples, was not known 
to other nations and peoples as a music 
loving lanc capable of producing musical 
genius of the highest order. True, Amer- 
ica is younger in years than all European 
countries and true also is the fact that 
during the World War many youthful 
musical genii fell, died . .. like David 
Hochstein. Must there be strife at all in 
progressive civilization? Must man kill 
man? For what? Now, more than ever 
before, the problem arises anew. Music 
could do much to fill the heart of man 
with understanding and love, a feeling 
for the finer things in life, love of brother 
and brother, love of nature, love of life. 

The “New Deal” administration with 
President Roosevelt at the helm has torn 
asunder the shackles that have held 
music away from the general populace, 
and, by doing this a tremendous impetus 
has been given to the rise of musical 
America for the good of all. People who 
never knew what comprised a symphony 
or what the elements of music were, to- 
day discuss the merits of Beethoven's 
symphonies and differentiate them from 
the modernism of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird 
Suite. American newspapers and journals 
of late speak of music, of musicians, of 
art and its meaning, its significance and 
influence upon society and upon the ris- 
ing generation more freely, more boldly 
and more strongly! The Federal Music 
Project is a great step towards the ap- 
pointment of some day in the near future, 
it is hoped, of a Secretary of Music, to 
be a member of the cabinet like the 
Ministers of Art in many European coun- 
tries. 

There have been discussions, argu- 
ments and expositions for and against the 
WPA. One cannot deny the benefits de- 
rived. We all know that it is a new ven- 
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WOMEN’S LABOR UNION AUXILIARIES FORM 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 





The representatives of the various 
Women’s Auxiliaries of National and In- 
ternational Labor Unions recently met in 
Washington to formulate plans for the 
American Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor. In the photo, the names 
of the representatives of their respective 
Labor Union Auxiliaries are as follows: 
First row (left to right): Mrs. R. J. Low- 
ther, Secretary-Treasurer, Typographical; 
Miss Margaret McCarthy, Grand Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Switchmen; Mrs. Laura 


Essman, Grand President, Signalmen; 
Mrs. Helen C. Clark, Grand President, 
Telegraphers; Mrs. R. M. Lanning, Presi- 
dent, Train Dispatchers; Mrs. Herman H. 
Lowe, President, Post Office Clerks. 
Second row (left to right): I. M. Ornburn, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades 
Department; Mrs. Grace M. Lay, co- 
representative, and Mrs. Walter Mels- 
heimer, President, Photo-Engravers; Mrs. 
May Peake, International President, 
Machinists; William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor; Mrs. 


Grace M. Loucks, Presidént, Typograph- 
ical; Mrs. Margaret McDonald, Secretary, 
Letter Carriers. Third row: Mrs. Edith 
A. Betts, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mrs. Edna Keyes, Grand President, Main- 
tenance of Way; Miss Lily McAlinden, 
Secretary to Mr. Ornburn; Mrs. Thomas 
E, Hamilton, President, Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers; Mrs. Walter T. Wilkinson, 
co-representative; Mrs. Catherine R. 
Donovan, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mrs. Hattie McDonald, Grand President, 
Railway Carmen. 





ture—it must have its faults, for nothing 
new is ever perfect. In fact, nothing can 
be too perfect, for no man is perfect. If 
he were, his place is not upon the face of 
the earth. Musically and otherwise WPA 
has done almost the impossible. Orches- 
tras under the Federal Music Project have 
penetrated localities, towns and cities 
that have never seen a large symphonic 
body and have only been able to hear a 
concert of symphonic works through the 
medium of the phonograph, the radio and 
the screen. 


Recently, a large audience in a town 
near the foot of the Adirondacks sat im- 
movable, almost in a spell of a delightful 
concert; it applauding and desired encore 
after encore. An orchestra under the 
baton of an able conductor rendered faith- 
fully Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” 
Enesco’s Roumanian Dances and other 
symphonic works. One cannot over esti- 
mate the benefit of such concerts to the 
American people, especially Americans 
living in small towns and cities away 
from such opportunities, having the op- 
portunity of an orchestra coming to them 
and performing for them works of mast- 
ers, orchestras of the first rank. One can- 
not realize what this means until one 
psychologically observes the reaction 
upon the faces of those gathered and also 
until one mingles with them during inter- 
missions and hears their comments and 
what they have to say. 


With the surging blast of “Tin Pan 
Alley” coming recently to a pianissimo 
and taking a balanced ratio of late, for 
the good of all, in the diet of musical re- 
past, the public is. becoming slowly at- 
tached to symphonic music. True, there 
is good and bad jazz, for after all, really 
good jazz is the spirit of American youth, 
of the spirit of today. However, it should 
not dominate. Symphonic music is tak- 
ing an important place in radio programs. 
It is something new to many, highly ap- 
petizing to many ...a relish and com- 
fort, contrary to the character of the tem- 
perament that has been built up by the 
birth of jazz in its crude form. We need 
good music—even good jazz, symphonic 
jazz! We need symphony orchestras! We 
need musicians! We need concerts of 
popilar works, of classical works, of mod- 
ern works! We know only too well the 

of the variant social order, the 
of & people, variant in blood, 
race and creed, people of the world living 





in different climes under different tradi- 
tions and orders, a people on earth with 
an everchanging world. 

Peace, harmony, love and brotherhood 
are within the constitution of the United 
States of America. The same qualities 
are within the mighty heart of music, of 
great music that is harmony, melody and 
rhythm unified all into a concordant one- 
ness. Let us keep it so. 

Symphony orchestras under the Fed- 
eral Music Project can have a very wide 
and influential program of activities as 
they are already having—first-rate con- 
certs, lectures on music and musicians 
with musical illustrations, knowledge of 
instrumentation among school children 
and students of music in American 
schools, open air concerts, operatic pre- 
sentations with the aid of soloists from 
cities and its choruses and choral groups, 
ballet presentations, radio concerts, solo 
performances with accompanjment, en- 
sembles, etc. 

In the short time that the Federal 
Music Project is in existence, much has 
been already done. A wide educational 
and cultural field has been opened for the 
benefit of the American people and the 
future Americans, that is children of the 
schools. For better understanding of 
values there is no better language than 
the universal language that we call music. 
These Federal Music Project Orchestras 
are like ambassadors of good will and 
peace that unify the hearts of America 
and make them beat as one for the com- 
mon good of all, it is America the beau- 
tiful, the mightiest nation among them 
all, America that has always been proud 
of its freedom and brotherhood, its oppor- 
tunities and its equality. 

Music is the heart of life, ever singing 
in the hearts of men. A child is born—a 
mother sings a sweet lullaby—a child 
plays its way through song, song filled 
with joys and momentary sorrow—a child 
whistling and humming its way into 
youth and manhood, womanhood. He 
sings, he becomes attached to his nation, 
the folksongs of his people, of his race, 
the hymns and anthems, the patriotic 
melodies! Music is a part of him, 
whether man is conscious of it or not, 
it is the song of the living and the song 
of ‘the past; it-is immortal, eternal, 
infiriite. 

Music is the song of life. It is the 
purest of the aesthetic arts, gung by all: 

of creed and 


blood. The Negro sings his spirituals; 
he sang them as he built the railroads 
way down in the south, while a flashing, 
merciless stinging whip lashed across his 
darkened, sparkling, sweating hide. . Kip- 
ling wrote, “You’re a better man than I 
am, Gunga Din.” They worked to the 
rhythm of their songs which gave them 
courage, hope and the desire to live 
against all obstacles, all sufferings and 
inequalities among men and creeds. In- 
dian coolie gangs followed their leadér in 
a song, lived it as they worked, forgetting 
thus their woes and the burden of their 
tasks. And the Volga boatmen sang on, 
as they toiled there by the stream, while 
their singing heard from afar, at first, in 
a soft, slow, plaintive pianissimo, gained 
and swelled in volume with a steady slow 
crescendo as they neared their resting 
goal, pulling, heaving though their veins 
came through their skins. They forgot 
the hardness of their workings and all 
they had to do. Throughout the agés of 
toiling men in galley-bondagé and in free- 
dom sang the universal plea of/ harmony 
and symphonic living. Sailors, jolly 
chanters, toiling arms of the mad seas, 
cried aloud to the winds a song as they 
crossed the maddened waters and as they 
conquered stormy seas. Martyrs of the 
past died with a song upon their lips; 
faces beamed as they were tortured for 
their faith and for their right . . . burned, 
cut limb to limb, skinned to the flesh 
with the all the horrors of inquisitiéns. 
Yet they sang aloud! 


All factions of God’s people sang the 
songs that grew with nature, as nian 
walked, played and labored upon the land 
and in the fields, in the valleys and the 
mountains, and as he sailed and braved 
the stormy waters of the oceans and the 
seas. Primitive life has its song that is 
constant; civilization has its song, for it 
is universal. Song it was that made the 
world; song it is that keeps it goifig. 
Music is the natural cry of a soul striv- 
ing for free expression, self-aéseftion and 
liberation. It is life. In its univergal 
plea and rhythm it has bound and cén- 
trolled men, into submission, unity and 
co-operation. 

Let us sing! Let us always have music 
in our hearts and about us! Let us @l- 
ways have music be a vital part of us 
and our social and cultural life. America 
must have it, encourage it and cherish it 

within {ts mighty understanding heart! 





—HARRIS PINE. 
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A TRIBUTE TO OUR 


The International Musician wishes to thank the following firms who have 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
C. G. Conn Co. 
Frank Holton & Co. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
The H. N. White Co. 
Martin Band Instrument Co. 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 
The Vega Co. 


’ Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 


E. K. Blessing Co. 

Vincent Bach Corp. 

Liese-Meha, Inc. 

William Costello 

Frank Corrado 

Continental Music Co. 
Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co. 
Lyons Band Instrument Co. 

Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


ACCESSORIES, ETC. 
Karle’s Valve & Trombone Oil 
J. Schwartz Music Co., Inc. 
Du Plexo Stands 
Revelation Oils 
Holton’s Electric Oil 
Ray Robinson Musical Acc., Inc. 
Brede Laboratories 
Hughes Trombone Oil 
Curt Wunderlich Violin Shop 
Keyes-Tone Mutes, Inc. 
The Burns Co. 
C. C. Loomis 


BOOKS ON NATURAL WIND 
INSTRUMENT PLAYING 


M. Grupp Studio 

Ciarke’s Trombone Method 
United Artists 

Fred. Elias 

H. Bechler 





Publisher 


FRED W. BIRNBACH | 


REEDS 
Wm. R. Gratz Import Co. 
Steve Broadus, Inc. 
H. Chiron & Co., Inc. 
F. Deru & Co. 
Fernand Roche 
P. Litke 
Everlast 
Alfred A. Wales 
Gold Crest Reeds 
Honi Import Co. 
Georges Apchain 
William Gruner 
Honeycombe & Sons 
Charles R. Lang 

& 


DANCE ORCHESTRATIONS 
DEALERS 


Gladstone-Hall Music Co. 
Gen. Musicians Supply Co. 
Maestro Music Supply Co. 


Broadway Orchestration Supply Co. 


Emil Ascher, Inc. 

Sherwood Music Service 

Supreme Music & Orchestra Service 
Mutual Music Supply Co. 

Music Friends Service, Inc. 

Walker Enterprises 

Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


CLARINET TECHNIC 
Frank Hruby 
* 


CLARINET PADS 
Gerald King 
a 


SHOULDER PADS and CHIN RESTS 
M. M. Fisher 
* 


CHORD CHARTS 
F. L. Poper Co. 
a 


PIANO-ACCORDION MUSIC 
Roma Music Co. 


| DRUMS 
Ludwig & Ludwig 
Slingerland Drum Co. 
Wm. F. Ludwig Drum Co. 
Leedy Mfg. Co. 
Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies, Inc. 
Brilliant Tone Mig. Co. 
George B. Stone & Son, Inc. 

& 


MOUTHPIECE REFACING 
Robert Van Solingen 


TURKISH CYMBALS 
Royal Music Co. 
Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
2 


BAND MUSIC SPECIALISTS 
George F. Briegel, Inc. 


a 
SAXOPHONE REPAIRING 

American School of Sax Repairing 

* 

HAIR TONICS 

The Golden Co. 
Campbell & Co. 

® 

NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 

Musical Theatre Studio 

e 

DRUM HEADS 

Drum Head Co. of America 

2 
REMEDY FOR CHAPPED LIPS, Etc. 
Jed Remedy Co. 

e 

MUSIC RACKS and STANDS 

Knapper Sheet Metal & Mfg. Co. 
Krauth & Benninghofen 
Leonard Stand Co. 


r) 

CIGARETTES 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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SPECIAL 





MANY ADVERTISERS 


assisted to make our Journal successful by advertising in our columns: 


MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 
Lew Gould 
University Extension Conservatory 
Axel Christensen 
Brokel Studios 
Mickey Gillette Sax Studio 
Bernie Music Studio 
Broadwell Studios 
Slone School of Popular Music 
Virtuoso Music School 
United Artists 
De Lamater Practical Harmony Sys. 
U. S. School of Music 
John Madden School of Harmony 
Charles McNeil Studio 
. 


SPECIAL DANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
Win Neher Studio 
Studio Arranging Service 
Hot Strut Studio 
Al. Berkman 
William Sodeburg 
J. Blade 
Ray F. Edwards 
L. Fogelberg 
Imperial Studios 
Wendell Given 
a 


CLARINET - SAXOPHONE 
MOUTHPIECES 


The Woodwind Co. 
William Lewerenz 
Continental Music Co. 
Henri Leon LeRoy 
Otto Link & Co., Inc. 
G. Langenus, Inc. 
Ben Bach & Co. 
2 
GUITAR and BANJO PICKS 
Nicomede Music Co. 
e 
ACCORDION TONE MODULATORS 
Annese Mellotone Modulator Corp. 
e 
STRING BASSES 
Fiorillo Bass Shop 


WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 
The Pedler Company 
Gretsch & Brenner, Inc. 
Wm. S. Haynes Co. 
Cundy-Bettoney Co. 
Ross & Rudy 
Haynes, Schwelm Co. 
F. L. Kaspar Co. 
Penzel, Mueller & Co. 
Baxter-Northup Co. 


* 
ORCHESTRAL UNIFORMS 
Angelica Jacket Co. 


Al. Wallace 
€ 


INSTRUMENT REPAIRING 
Ed. Myers Music Co. 
Dominick Calicchio 
M. J. Kalashen 
Musicians Supply Co. 
Brua C. Keefer Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Kaspar Co. 
Andersen Repair Shop 
George Cloos, Inc. 
& 


MUSIC FOLIOS and BOOKS 
Alfred Music Co., Inc. 
De Lamater Practical Harmony Sys. 
Broadwell Studios 
Amsco Music Sales Co., Inc. 
Robbins Music Corp. 
Forster, Music Publisher, Inc. 
David Gornston 
Lorenz Publication Co. 
Al. Rocky Co. 
Talent-Inclination System. 
* 
INSTRUMENT CASES and COVERS 
De Voe & Glass 
s 
XYLOPHONE INSTRUCTION 
George Hamilton Green 
7 
REED CONTAINERS 
The E. G. Reed Container Co. 


ACCORDIONS 

Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 
Pietro Deiro 
Soprani 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
Catena-Harmony Accordions, Ine. 
Eagle Accordion Co. 

e 

GUITARS and GUITAR STRINGS 

Epiphone, Inc. 
The Vega Co. 
Beckley Music Co. 

* 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

Robbins Music Corp. 
Leo Feist, Inc. 
Mills Music, Inc. 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. 
E. B. Marks Music Corp. 
M. Witmark & Sons 
Remick Music Corp. 
Harms, Inc. 
Forster, Music Publisher, Inc. 
M. M. Cole Publishing Co. 
Kay & Kay Music Pub. Corp. 
Joe Morris Music Co. 
Paull-Pioneer Music Co. 


e 
TRUMPET and TROMBONE 
MOUTHPIECES 
Harry L. Jacobs 
John Parduba & Son 
Rudy Muck 
J. V. Prohaska 
C. B. Sorensen 
° 
VIOLIN - CELLO STRINGS, Etc. 
Karl W. Stade 
Kaplan Musical String Co. 
® 
BAND FOLIO COVERS 
Carl Fischer, Inc., of Boston 





ABE HOLZMANN 
Sole Advertising Representative 
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PITT DEDICATES BUILDING IN 
HONOR OF STEPHEN FOSTER 





Dedication of the new Stephen Collins 
Foster’ Memorial on the campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh occurred just 
short of 111 years after the birth in Pitts- 
burgh July 4, 1826, of the immortal com- 
poser of “Old Folks At Home” and “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” 

The memoria!, a small Gothic chapel 
designed by Charles Z. Klauder, whose 
world-famed cathedral of learning towers 
42- stories above it, will serve a living 
musical purpose as well as to remind 
Pittsburgh and America of their Stephen 
Foster heritage. 

Its auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 750 persons, will be the center of stu- 
dent musical activities on the university's 
campus, and will serve for many public 
recitals. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Pitts- 
butgh, which raised the half million dol- 
lars for construction of the memorial, 
will make its permanent home in the 
building. 

‘Below the auditorium is a dining room 
for. luncheons and dinners of music 
elubs. Adjoining the main building, con- 
nected by a cloistered passage, is a small 








present-day Pittsburgh’s site during the 
French and Indian War. 

The memorial stands on a 14-acre lawn 
on which the university’s two other new 
buildings, the Cathedral of Learning and 
Heinz Chapel, stand. Its site is in the 
center of Pittsburgh’s cultural life. 
Nearby are Carnegie Museum, Carnegie 
Library, and Carnegie Music Hall; Syria 
Mosque whose huge auditorium is the 
scene of concerts by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra and many orchestras 
and musical artists from other cities; the 
University Club, the rising Pittsburgh 
Medical Center, part of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memo- 
rial Hall, and other public buildings. 

Stephen Foster would be proud to see 
the memorial, in a dignified setting of 
trees and green grass, in the center of 
his birthplace’s cultural life. He might 
be surprised to know people who love him 
for his songs gave half a million dollars 
to erect the memorial. 

He would, indeed, stand in wonder in 
the little shrine adjoining the main build- 
ing of the memorial to see the permanent 
exhibition of his manuscripts, first edi- 
tions, and personal belongings. 








The Thomas Hicks portrait of Stephen Foster, presented to the University’s 
Foster Memorial by the Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust. 





shrine in which the priceless collection of 
the composer’s manuscripts, personal be- 
longings, and first editions, gathered by 
Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, will be 
exhibited. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, co-sponsors 
with the university of the memorial, 
opened the program with an “open house” 
in the memorial the afternoon of June 1. 

The following afternoon a chorus of 
Pittsburgh school children visited the 
memorial and sang Foster melodies they 
léarned -in early childhood in this city 
proud to be the birthplace of the com- 
poser. Formal dedication of the building 
took place on the evening of June 2. 

General public inspection of the memo- 
fial and of the Cathedral of Learning 
was held Saturday and Sunday, June 5 
and 6. 

The university will hold its sesquicen- 
tennial commencément exercises June 9. 


Surrounded by a “village green,” such 
as Foster described in “Old Dog Tray,” 
the memorial stands on Forbes street, an 
ng A and important Pittsburgh bou- 
an ,— the name of the British gen- 

who, with the aid of a young Vir- 


ginia.?woodsman, George Washington, 
wrested from the French possession of 





No price can be set on the shrine’s col- 
lecton gathered by Josiah K. Lilly and 
presented to the University of Pittsburgh 
“in trust for the people of America.” 

Eighteen letters from Foster’s own 
hand, most of them written to members 
of his family, including his brother, Mor- 
rison Foster, are in the collection. Fost- 
er’s melodeon, only four and a half 
octaves in range, not suitable for the 
fingering of a composer seeking a melody, 
is one of the valued articles. 

Of it, Fletcher Hodges, Jr., for six 
years curator of Mr. Lilly’s collection, 
who came to Pittsburgh to direct ‘ts in- 
stallation here, explains: 

“Evening serenading was a favorite 
mid-nineteenth century pastime for young 
men, and Stephen Foster and his friends 
were among its devotees. 

“On summer excursions through old 
Pittsburgh Stephen carried with him this 
little melodeon, and provided accompani- 
ment for his singing friends.” 


One large bookcase in the memorial will 
contain 500 phonograph recordings of 
every Foster song, some made especially 
for Mr. Lilly, but most—including a 
Japanese version of “My Old Kentucky 
Home”—produced for commercial sale. 
Persons who visit the memorial will be 
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Photograph of the University of Pittsburgh Stephen Collins Foster Memorial which 
will be dedicated in June during the University’s celebration of its 150th anniversary. 
Dedicated at the same time will be the University’s 42-story Cathedral of Learning 
in whose shadow the Memorial stands. The small section in the foreground is the 
shrine which will contain the _ Priceless Lilly collection of Foster’s first editions, 
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manuscripts and p 





gs. The main building contains a large auditorium. 


Workmen on the scaffolding shown were putting finishing touches on the stone 


carving when this photograph was taken. 





invited to listen to their heart’s content 
to Foster melodies, sung or played by in- 
strumental groups. 

One of the rare personal effects in the 
collection is the pocketbook which Foster 
carried when he died and the original 
38 cents in coins and “shin plasters,” 
Civil War paper money, which the pocket- 
book contained. 

The only other article in the pocket- 
book at the composer’s death was a scrap 
of paper on which he had written, “Dear 
friends and gentle hearts,” probably the 
last words from Foster’s pen and doubt- 
less the title for a song he planned. It, 
too, is in the collection. 

Six of the rarest items in the collection 
are manuscripts for both words and 
music from Stephen Foster’s hand. One 
notebook, 220 pages long, contains prac- 
tically all the drafts for his verses be- 
tween 1851 and 1860. 

Foster’s flute, given the university by 
Alfred Hamilton, grandson of a personal 
friend of Foster, will be among the ar- 
ticles displayed in the shrine not from 
the Lilly collection. 

A recent gift to the university by the 


itable Trust, a portrait of the composer 
painted by Thomas Hicks, a contempo- 
rary, will find its permanent home there. 
The portrait, purchased two years ago by 
the Mellon Trust, belonged to the famous 
Thomas G. Clarke collection of American 
portraits. The canvas, in an excellent 
state of preservation, is 30 by 25 inches, 
and shows the composer in a _ three- 
quarter length pose. 

Pictures in the Lilly collection are 
four: two daguerreotypes, a tintype, and 
an ambrotype. 

The ambrotype is slightly blurred over 
the face. 

“But, made only one. week before 
Foster’s death,” insists Mr. Hodges, “it 
shows the composer was not the drunken 
slum dweller he is often pictured in lurid 


accounts of his later years. He was poor 


| in late life, but he remained decent.” 





Andrew W. Mellon Educational and Char- | otten thay 


Many of Foster’s songs, such as the 
most popular “Old Folks At Home” which 
had 250 editions before 1900 and many 
more since, appear in several printed ver- 
sions in the Lilly collection. 

Second most popular—if we are to base 
popularity on the number of editions pub- 
lished—is “My Old Kentucky Home,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hodges who has compiled 
many interesting statistics on the wide 
range of Foster music popularity. 

“Massa In De Cold, Cold Ground” ranks 
third, and for fourth place “Old Black 
Joe” and “Oh, Susannah” are tied. 

Of the long history of “Oh, Susannah,” 
Republican marching song in the 1936 
presidential campaign and used by both 
Democrats and Republicans in previous 
campaigns, Mr. Hodges explains: 

“Men headed for the °49 gold rush in 
California heard it on théir way west- 
ward. 


“It seemed to fit their daring, pioneer 
spirit, and they took it with them. Some- 
times they sang it as Foster wrote it, but 
substituted what seemed to 
them suitable parodies, many of which 
appeared in ‘broadside’ form. We have 
some of these in the collection. 

“‘Oh, Susannah,’ was sung in the gold 
boom towns of California, and stayed on 
as the state’s song.” 

Josiah K. Lilly had known Foster songs 
as a boy, and cherished a life-long fond- 
ness for them. He began his collection in 
1930, and soon employed two research 
workers in the Library of Congress in 
Washington and eight in “Foster Hall” 
on his estate in Indianapolis. 

The collection is considered the most 
complete of its kind in the world. 

It will be, as Mr. Lilly asked, preserved 
by the University of Pittsburgh in the 
Stephen Collins Foster Memorial “in 
trust for the people of America.” 





AF. OF L. WINS PACT 
FROM GENERAL MILLS 


National Agreement Signed in Minne- 
apolis Gives Federation Sole 
Bargaining Rights. 








MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The American 
Federation of Labor negotiated an agree- 
ment here with General Mills, Inc., said 
to be the “world’s largest milling com- 
pany,” recognizing the Federation as the 
collective bargaining agency for union 
members employed by the company. 

The completion of the agreement was 
announced by Meyer L. Lewis, represen- 
tative of the A. F. of L. here. 

According to Mr. Lewis, the agreement 
is national in character and will cover 
the employes in the plants owned and 
operated by General Mills in the follow- 
ing cities: Minneapolis, Chicago, Louis- 


| 





ville, Buffalo, Kansas City; Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Oklahoma City and El 
Reno, Okla.; Wichita Falls, Amarillo, 
Vernon, Texas; San Francisco and Val- 
lejo, Calif.; Ogden, Utah; Portland, Ore.; 
Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., and Detroit, 
Mich. 


Mr: Lewis pointed out that the agree- 
ment makes the American Federation of 
Labor the sole bargaining agency in more 
than one-half of these plants and recog- 
nizes the Federation as the bargaining 
agent for its members in the plants where 
organization has not been completed. 


In addition to the bargaining agency 
provision the agreement provides for a 
universal 40-hour week and an eight-hour 
day; time and one-half for overtime and 
for work performed on the sixth day, 
Sunday and holidays; vacations with pay 
of one week, and two weeks after five 
years of service; seniority rights, and 
arbitration of any differences that may 
arise. 


There is also a provision guarantee 


ing non-discrimination against union 
members. 
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re FOF L. TO FINANCE BG ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN 





Funds Resulting From Increase of One Cent Per Member Per Month Approved 
by Representatives of International Unions. 





whe < 


42 TO BE USED FOR ENROLLING WORKERS IN A. F. OF L. LOCALS 





Conference Recommends Elimination From State Federations of Labor and 
Central Bodies of All Locals Holding Membership in C. I. O. 





CINCINNATI, Ohio.—At the conclusion of a two-day conference 
here, representatives of the 103 National and International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor approved the proposal 
of the A. F. of L. Executive Council to finance an intensive nation-wide 
organization campaign by increasing the dues which the unions pay 
the A. F. of L. one cent per month per member. 

The conference was called by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to consider and act on various questions 


concerning the: labor movement which 
have developed from the activities of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization in 
its attempts to disrupt and destroy the 
American Federation of Labor since the 
1936 convention of the Federation held in 
Tampa, Florida, last November. 

The Executive Council told the confer- 
ence that the C. I. O. organizations have 
“raided” the jurisdiction of National and 
International Unions, local organizations 
and Federal labor unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, that 
C. I. O. advocates have resorted to “vio- 
lence and force” to compel members of 
the A. F. of L. unions to drop their mem- 
bership and join the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and that C. I. O. 
groups have resorted to “the most repre- 
hensible tactics” in the “splitting, tearing, 
driving, cruel policy of division which 
was launched within the ranks of labor.” 

After a full survey and discussion of 
the situation in all parts of the country 
the conference recommended to the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council “that all local 
unions chartered by National and Inter- 
national Unions holding membership in 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion be dissociated from membership in 
State federations of labor and city cen- 
tral bodies directly chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

In addition the conference adopted the 


Executive Council’s recommendation that | 


the National and International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor call upon their locals in every 
locality to join. State federations of labor 
and city central bodies. 

In connection with the increased dues 
the conference approved the Bxecutive 
Council’s recommendation that an inten- 
sive organization campaign be carried on 
by the affiliated National and Interna- 
tional Unions within their jurisdictions 
in coordination with the organizing work 
of the American Federation of Labor 
itself. 

In amplifying ‘on the action taken by 
the conference, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
announced that unions outside the A. F. 
of L. would be admitted in fields where 
their members would be eligible for mem- 
bership in the ten unions suspended by 
the American Federation of Labor be- 
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cause of their membership in the C. I. O. 
He explained that unions outside the 
A. F. of L. have been appealing for char- 
ters, and that now “the clock has struck 
and the hour is here, and we are going 
to give them a home in the Federation if 
they are willing to come in.” 

Mr. Green stressed the point that the 
American Federation of Labor unions 
would offer employers collective bargain- 
ing in good faith and would live up to 
their contract. He said this would be 
done not by unions “controlled by sub- 
versive forces, but by those wedded to 
America and its institutions.” 





Broaden Security Act To 
Benefit Nation, Ornburn Urges 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Extending the 
coverage of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude many classifications of persons not 
benefitting from it, decreasing the age 
limit to 60, and increasing the minimum 
payment to not less than $30.00 a month 
were among the recommendations made 
by I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor here, 
in addressing the community organiza- 
tion section of the 64th annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work. His subject was “Organized 
Labor’s Approach to Social Welfare? 

Classing organized labor’s attempts at 
meeting the threats of destitution in its 
own ranks through various forms of sick- 
ness and death benefits, out-of-work and 
strike benefits as “utterly inadequate in 
the face of industrial crises and depres- 
sions,” Ornburn said, “Organized labor 
strove vigorously during many years to 
bring about workmen’s compensation laws 
by all the states. The present general 
acceptance even by employers of these 
compensation laws may be attributed in 


islation by organized labor, the educa- 
tional campaign developed in the process, 
and the demonstrated value of the laws 
after their enactment.” 

Ornburn is former secretary of the 
Connecticut’ State Federation of Labor 
and served: as vice-president, then presi- 
dent of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union. For three years he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

In explaining the changes he proposes 
in social security legislation, Ornburn 
said, “Organized labor feels quite strongly 
that coverage should be extended to every 
one who can possibly be reached admin- 
istratively. The forces which make pro- 
vision of security desirable and impera- 
tive for 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 of work- 
ers are equally strong in their influence 
on the remaining workers, such as agri- 
cultural labor.” 

Elimination of the business cycle is one 
of the economie benefits resulting from 
old age benefits and unemployment com- 
pensation, he pointed out. “Economic 
breakdowns would be alleviated by start- 
ing payment at 60, offsetting deflationary 
forces of depression,” he said. 

Feeling that the trouble today is not 
with our inability to produce, but with 
our inability to keep smooth and continu- 
ous interflow between production and con- 
sumption, he said, “The Social Security 
Act as it now stands would channel about 
$4,000,000,000 a year into the hands of 
the aged and the unemployed. This is a 
small sum to throw against a deflationary 
force which dissolves $20,000,000,000 in 
values in a short time.” 

“Our capitalistic profit system will 
stand or fall according as it solves or 
falls to solve the problem of business 





crises,” Ornburn said in ending his ad- 
dress. 


large part to the sponsorship of such leg- | 


SENATOR WAGNER INDICTS 
TOBACCO BIG FOUR GROUP 


Dominant Companies Bad Example 
for Business to Follow, 
Senator Shows. 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Only now and 
then do the proven first rankers in eco- 
nomics and social betterments devote 
their brains to the study and presenta- 
tion of the case against tobacco magnates. 
But Robert F, Wagner, senator from New 
York, and a first rank student and 
thinker on any subject he tackles, has 
done this. 


In a recent article in the New York 
Times magazine, Senator Wagner picked 
out the dominant members of the tobacco 
industry as horrible examples of how 
business ought not to be conducted. Here 
are a few bits from his statements: 


“In the tobacco industry, 153,000,000 
cigars and cigarettes are now being manu- 
factured annually for every 100,000,000 
that were made each year during the 
period 1923-25. 


“But despite this huge increase of 53 
per cent in production, there are only 
61 workers in the industry for every 100 
employed in that earlier period. Thirty- 
nine per cent have been thrown out of 
work. 








Only Owners Benefit 


“Instead of benefitting by this amazing 
technological advance, the average full- 
time employe wh has kept his job is re- 
ceiving a wage 20 per cent below the 
1923-25 level. The consumer is paying 
the same old price for his smoke—or a 
little more. 


“Who have benefitted? The owners and 
the owners alone.” 


The only error that Senator Wagner 
made in. that article was in lumping all 
tobacco manufacturers together. In 
reality, what he said about wages ap- 
plies to something over 80 per cent of the 
cigarette industry; and not to the rest. 


Some Firms Fair to Labor 


There are tobacco manufacturing firms 
which deal with unions, pay union wages, 
and never think of doing anything else. 
Makers of 10-cent packages of cigarettes 
are in this decent, union dealing group. 


But the Big Four tobacco companies, 
inheritors of that “Buck” Duke monopoly 
which the Supreme Court 27 years ago 
dissolved so tenderly that the dissolving 
added to the profits of those who had 
been combined—they deserve every criti- 
cism that Wagner passed upon them—and 
more. 


The Big Four are the only modern busi- 
ness of large size that ever paid rottener 
wages than the needle trades. Investiga- 
tions—one conducted by the Department 
of Labor—showed working tobacco stem- 
mers on relief because they couldn’t make 
enough money stemming tobacco to live 
on. 


Thrived on Depression 


Observers in Africa some years ago 
noted that when the rinderpest killed the 
settlers’ cattle and much of the game, the 
vultures thrived and grew fat. When the 
depression killed ordinary business in 
this country, the Big Four, with true vul- 
turine adaptiveness, thrived more and 
grew fatter. The biggest profits the Big 
Four ever reaped came in those dreadful 
years, when labor could be hired for 
starvation wages, when farmers did not 
get enough for their tobacco to pay for 
the fertilizer bought to raise it. 


Many millions of dollars in those bitter 
years were distributed as “bonuses” to 
the insiders of the Big Four. And in 1932, 
which was the big bottom of the depres- 
sion, the Big Four actually made net 
profits greater than their labor costs and 
the cost of their raw materials; more 
profits than they paid to the farmers for 
raising tobacco and to the workers for 
manufacturing it. 


Buy union made cigarettes! 





A. F. of L. Iron Workers’ 


Union Wins Springfield Unit 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio,—The drive of 
the International Union of Bridge, Orna- 
mental and Structural Iron Workers, affil- 
jated with the A. F. of L., to organize 
employes of steel and iron companies 
throughout the nation, is bringing results 
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SUSPENSIONS . 
nities, | Ky., Local No. 691—Bill Burns, Wm. Scheints, 
fer 


ty. . 
Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—Harry Y. Carter, William 
J. Abbey, Maurice J. Aronhime, Louis B. Bergensen, John 
W. Campbell, Harry J. Cohan, James C. Elliott, Lioyd H. 
Hommick, James M. Holtz, Earl Kahn, Clinton B, Joyce, 
Marcellus C. Kuhns, Mrs. Virginia Mitchell. Joseph Monti, 
Joseph Montal, Seivatore Pane Bianca, J. Drexel Rodgers, 
Daniel J. Schw 

Beaver Dam, Wiss, Local No. 422——Harry Radi 
Youngbeck, Charles Last, Henry Lemke, Gerald Mostilien, 
Norman Phelps, John Starr. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—John A. i. cits 
Mahoney, Harry F. O’Brien, Bandall W.. Weeks. 

Easton, Pa,, Local No. 379—Carl McMackin, A B. ° 
tron, Thomas M. Conine, Howard M, Fehr ——— Groll- 
man, Edward A. Goiley, Horace L. Hay, roh, 
George Kieffer, Robert H. Meeker, J. Fred Muller, Har 
Neighbor, Angelo Peruso, J. Raesiy, Roy Shaffer, 


y 
Howard Schaumberger, Sam Scaffidi, Martin Scherf, Jr. 
Stanley S. Souders, Jr., James Swartswood, Howard 
Shaneberger. 


Ely Nev., Local No, 2/2—Keith Grover, Frank Farns- 
worth, Jack Williams. 

Flint, Mich., Local No. 542—Luceinne Aselin, = 
Collins, Harriet D’Vito, Karl Hawkins, Emil Hildebr 
Fritz Ringer, Erwin Ross, Elmer Sauires, Squire Wood, 
Renda Russell, gr Tastorino, Randy 
Frankfort, ind., Local No. 352-—Jintmie Read, toa T. 
Leen Chester R. . Newbo! 


d, Bheets. 
Gten Lyon, Pa., . 696—Charles Sherbin, Frank 


Bindgack. 

Houston, an Local No, 65—Harris Ingram, Harry J. 
Lawrence, . Martel, Jr., Walter. Stanford, Thos. 0. 
Watkins, ng “A. Gedeist, Victor Nicholas Alessandro, 
Robert flies 


Kansas City, Me., Local No. 627—LaForest Dent, Joseph 

Mason, Robert Jackson, Jesse Brooks 
Las’ Vegas, Nev., Local No. 369—Gien enn Cahoon, Bud 
G. Alexande, ham Hen- 


Mooney, Howard Sherwoad, Cc. G. 
shaw, F. J. Walker, Ed. Savage, Jack Montgom 
N. Y., Local No, 87—George Cooley, 


5 Local No. 218—Carl Judy, 
moker, Eero Wii Tala. 


Minreapolis, Minn., Loca! No, 73—Lester A. K. Ander 
gon, Wiliam Andruski, H. rsa Ape ann ‘iether 
Gumens, V. Lowe.l Hanback, Alvin K. 
Pravitz, Lucille C. Ross, Chas. A. “saitsbury, n Hertel dunde 
ven, at 8. Wokasch, D. F 
4. 


James 
Robert 


N N. Local No. 16—Louis Bianchini, te 
Bohrer, rank Cassie, Sal Del Tufo, Frank De 
Harold Fink, Herbert Karg, Joshua Lawrence, Reverie 
Massimino, Wildem Kull, George Mortell, Robert. Nau- 
man, William Oliver, Edwin Olcott, David R. Patterson, 


Meyer Salzer, Louis Swersky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local No, 106—Bud Daley, Ken- 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Local No. 375—-Ray M. Cross, 
L. Davis, Jack Daulton, Lyle Davis, Jack France, 
Ardell Garretson, Emil Wildeman, Kauftmen, Soe 
Richolson, Eugene Schaefer, J. Wiley Taylor. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local No. 60—Frank Abbott, Louis ¢ 
Bollinger, Wm. Ww. Cooley, Joseph E. Curry 
Dobbie, A. KR. Gollinger, Chas. B. Graham, "Halph Hort: 


leroad, Hazel M. Harrison, Ross Heath, Ben D, Kelin, 
Elizabeth 8. Herr, John M. Kountz, Oldrich Kupchak, 
ei Massucci, Jos. C. Oehmier, Daniel J. Pontert, 


Sanderson, Al. M. Willson, Herbert J. Wolfe, 
Peter Zummo. 


Pittsfield, Mass., Local No. 109—W. Crowley, C. Dewey, 

©. Treat, A. L. Walters. 
Providence, R. 1., Local No. 198—J. A. Blanchard, 
. Glorgianna, E. F. Anderton, “Oscar 


li, N. a. Gatts, 


Walter Nelson, 
zzi, A. Anton 
isie Barlow, 8. : 
ohn Fletcher, R. Ekno, C, Ru Jacob Cokin, read 
a Joseph Tessier, “arthur eToro, F. Gerteacov, 0. 
eci, J. Hanson. 
> Louis, Mo., Local No, 2—Orville Bohrer, Mrs. E.G. 
Coudy, Forrest Crawford, William. Crawford, ‘Ww. Dauer- 
heim, 8. W. Fletcher, Carroll Frank, Mrs, Corrine Fred« 
erick, Judson Foster, Arthur Harszy, Richard Hebert, 
Carl sn Bob James Klerman, Harold Linebgck, kus 


Medicon! vai Meeker, Paul © Meeker, nox 

obert Reed oe Reichman, Fred Beech, Bernard 
Bhriber, Ralph Tucker, Joe Waldt, Ray Wolk 

Sania Rosa, Cali } No. 292—Joe Saske, H. Cosk- 
wi a Struven, George Sindiar, A. DeLucehi, Les 
Vinslow. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Chuck Wayne, Allen 
Roosa, Wm. Healy, George a san Stewart Bowers, 


V. LaRochelie, Waily Northrup. 
Sioux City, lowa, Local No. 254—Wm. Meisenhoelder, 
Hans Brumme, Lee’ Herzoff, Burdick Fredrickson Durwood 


, Wash., Local No, 105—James Moore, Harry 
Cowley, Kathryn Dias, Richard Hoffman, Walter Thomas, 
Albert Kosena. 


Stevens Point, \Wis., Local 





REINSTATEMENTS 


Allentown, Pa., Local No. 561-~-Myron Landis. 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Local No. 133—Herman Zotser, 
Baltimore, ‘Md., Local No. 40—M. Lee 

Wiliams. 

Beaver Dam, Wis,, Loonl No, 422—Fred Wittchow, 

Bernard Lentz, Pat Dornfeldt. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local No. 82—Edward Genung, Chas. 

A._ Henderson. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—Charles P. Davis, Austin 
Ledwith, Samuel J. ere Ate Be 4. Cronin, Gelsomine 
Pelosi, Adrian C, Sing, Merville M. Mitchell, Rodney H. 
Gott, ‘Alfred T. Fleming, Robert W. eats, Edward N. 
O’Hearne, Mark Budd, Perry Rubin, —_S A. Gaebel, 
Maurice Traunstein, Homer J. Ludington, Dus- 
sault, tthew Terry, Americo Cacici, George Snel 

Scafati, nag - . Zelse pies 1 (Biekte) 
jids, lowa, Local NW 

Ohieage, i1l., Lecal Ne. 
K. Nuttel, Josephine Raspante, 

Mulligan, Paul J. Dondvan, Bdwin 
quero (Wi ) Herman, Emmett Vance, 

Paul Sprosty, Wm. Linden, L. Cae 


pa tem & Svoboda, Lynch, C. 
Pittenger, ones. Farrell, Josef © 

Robert D. Diekson, Gerald Bump, 
zen, ab er "Ne. i--Iicherd J. Jenkins, 


bela Po ‘a hs an Hi 

eras, Leva No. Gli, wm. 3. 
87—Ethel Fox, Harold French. 

“ioi—Daria B 


bap ote G. » Bernard G. 


al 
Jack . Frank B. ms. 
Lockman, foots’ - 
Bernard 













George A. 












in several communities. 





No, 213—Robert Borchardt, 


Chester Walchak, Jerome Tetzlaff 
—. N. Y., Local No. 78—Frank DeLia, Seriol F. . 
Griffith. P 
Toledo, Ohio, Local No, 286—Giydas ‘“‘Jabo” Smith, 
Howard Fields 
Utiea, Y., oeal No. 51—Alfred Morgan, Lee Barton, 
Waukegan, int Loca} No, 284—Frank Poungerctes. 
Terna Freders, Hadley Losey, Paul Terrion, rey 
Nichols, John Stebiey. 
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‘ort Wayne, os No. 58—George Lackey, Thomas : 


Gere’ Clare Edw: 
ian ind., Local No, 352—John Wesley’ Hacker. 

ner, Wale 0 aon Ne: 696—Alfted Ashton, “Clarence” ; 

Bay, Wis., Local No. 205—Henry Martin, ‘Ken 


Harri Bay Loval No.. ais Pe Paul. 
Houston, » Local Ne, 65—Roy Ferguson, Ben Gay- 


man. 
Sameend, te. Local Ne. 203— Kenneth hag 
Local No. 448—R. 
Indlanapstis, *iind., Local No. S—Lawrenee, ‘Morris, Lorene 


kanae City, Men, Loral No. 627—Walter Knight. 
Ind., Local No. 141—Ray Beck, i Willard. 








Les Angeles, Local No. }67—Nathaniel Jones, 
Alma Hightower, William Bentley, Chas. Smith, Freddie 
Jack Trainor. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local No. 7i-—-Arthur Hayes, R. E. 
(Bye) Steele. 

Minneapolis, men. Local No. 73—Bernard J. Dahl, 
Albert L. a Ernest C. Durmick, Harry W. Anderson, 
Bud Gorma J. i (Al) Therien, Genevieve, Plante, 
Lueilie J. Tass, Harold A. Hall. 

4,, Local Ne. 16—Edmond Lea Mond, Louis 
on. William Oliver, Meyer Salzer, Frank De Masi. 
York, N. Y., Local No. 802—Lou Barron, Me.vin 
ma Fred Berrens, Antonio Bove, John Carlson, Alfred 
ry, Ernest De Pasquaie, John Crawford Dunlop, Jr., 
Tommie Graham, Al Golden, Frank Haynes Heinrich, 
Bobby Jones (Drums), Phillip Katz, Byron Kissinger, 
Allan ‘L. Langley, J. Collins Lingo, Barney Marcianti, 
Pietro Marino; Joseph K. Marshall, Louis Metcalf, Herbert 
w. ae, Rs F. Myers, Edward Neikrug, Paul P. 
Peterson R._ Powe'l, J. E. Rogers, Frank Scardes, 
Mickey iudrane Paul R. Soler, bh gy Spencer, Milton 
Thomas, BE. P. Tremaine, C. O. Victor, Clifford J. Wet 
terau, Neil W. Wood, Victor Young. 
N. J., Local No. 248—Chas. Cioce, F. Gallo. 
Pa ‘., Lecal No. 26—William H. Hogan, Virgil 
rereatetehie Pa., Local we 77—Josef Gorodetzer, Frank 

G be Pastore, F. 4, chardson, 

Philad Pa., Local aye Morris Mosley, Charles 
Onley, Wilton Gundy, yack ‘Jackson, Earl Nelson, Alfred 


Henderson. 

Pi Mass., Local No. 109—J. Daniels. , 
Providence, R. i., Local No, 198—A. Carrocela, R. E. 
Hawkins, Pasquale Granieri, Mts. Jesse A. Cheethani, 
Armando Petterut!, E. Anderton, Joe Keiley, Edward 
| matters Frieda Geftsacov, C. Lewis Wilson; N. 





Pueblo, Colo., Local No. 69—Aaron Chappelle. 
Quincy, Il., Local Ne. 265—Walter Guth, Jr., Norman 


enka. ‘ 
Racine, Wis., Local No. 42—Brandt Ford, Elmer John- 


St. id, Minn., Local No. 536—Melvin Green, Rolland 
Tedro, Victor Becker, Syl. Reinardy. 
Jyseph, Mo., Local No. 50—J..C. Murphy, Katherine 
enory. bee Deatherage, Vie Ast 
ie j0., Subsidiary Local No. 2 Witbert Kirk, 


eath. 
._ Minn. Local No. 30—Robert J. Kemp, Clara 


San aoa. “Calif., Loca} No. 510—Fred Curry. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local No. 292—Percy ‘Gtebbings, 
W. P. Greeott, Les Winslow, 
Local No. 85—Elwood Cummings, 


et. 
Seattic, Wash., Local No. 76—W. F. Fieetham, Hale FE. 
ey, W. H. Smith, Frank Callen, Walter E. Wright. 
A. V. ‘Thomas, Wm. ‘Woodbury, Earl W. ‘Steeves, Bernie 
Biephen, Mildred Jepson. 
Spercer, towa, Local No. 405—Art Hanson, Al Reese, 


Roger ge 
Wash., Local No, 106—Harry Statchwick. 

-‘Stoubenville, Ohio, Local No. 223—Louls Ali, Arlington 
Campbell, Paul Grafe; Donald Koli, Jack Kernohan, Pietro 
Mancineili, Mario Pagaiari, James Rinaldo, Frank Rinaldo, 
Maurice Rothstein, Frank Simone, Wiiliam Stevens, Fred 
Sloop, Robert Watson, Stewart Winters 

yrdeuse;' N. Y.. Loeal No. 78—Freddie Reed. 

Tolédo, Ohio, Local No. 286—Tommy ‘Steele, Rudolph 
Perry, Oliver Ralp 

Toledo, Ohio, Local No. 15—Al R. John, D. Sig Witham, 
ary Grocker,’ Anthony Forte, Frank McKeon 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149—Gus Branciere, 
. L. G. Butcher, EB. W. Clark, Horace W. Clark, 
Clarke, W,/J. Clifton, Dean Dolson, Geo. P. Farrell, 
Cecil W. Foster, Arthur Fry, Nathan Garten, W. Geary, 
. . Gordon, Mrs. Heighway, W. 8. Hopson, H. B 
Hunt, T. HB. Jack. Chas. Kerley, Gordon C. MacArthur, 
8. Marks, Tim Maurice. E. Mazzoleni, 8. Milner, Geo. 
Naylor, R. Organ, R. M. Osborne, Geo. 8S. Palmer, 
Jas. B. Robertson, BE. J. Rolfe, A. Silverstein, G. Snook, 
Ivan -Specht, Morris Surdin, Percy Taylor, L. J. Waiz- 
man, R. i Ward. George B. ‘Fowler. 

4 ogy He -¥., Local No. 5i--Ernest Q. Postedin, Ralph 

Raymond Filo, Vito DeFelice. Richard Cas 

Vatiele. Calif., Loeat No, 367—Stewart Elmegren, 

Milwaukee, .Wis., Local. No. 8—Karie Jaeger, Mrs. Fred 
Winter, Calman_ Pruscha, Ben Otto, Salvatore Distefano. 


a oy ry Ores No. 161—-Phil Loria, Ralph. 

Arbeloa. Otto Miiliken. 
Wankegan, .fl., seeee, a 284—Wilbert Fleming. 

jen <becal No. 480—Raiph Raymond, Joe 

. Wright. ' 
Wilmington, Del., Local No. = ere E. Dillon, 

Edw. F. Dillon, 


Winnipeg, Man., Carada, Local No. 190—A. Chapman, 
A. he ins, A. Totten, C. C. Herald, J. G. Herald, M. 


e. 
Worcester, Mass., Local No. 143—Lorio LaBonti, Ever- 
ett Merriam, Matteo Turo 
Watertown, N. Y., Local No. 734—Kenneth LaPatra. 





EXPULSIONS 
Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—John Gladfelter, Bob 
Bonsal, George Schiefer, Norman Bussard, Walter Hutch- 
ins, Joseph Gardner, Henry Sachs. 
jeaver Dam, Wis., Local No. 422—-George Daniels, Vern 
Adams, Gilbert Busse, Roland Behle, Hayden Busswitz, 


el. 

ch., Loeal No. 5—George. Opincar, Ralph 
ugan, 

ag Mo., Local No. 448—Fred W. Simmons. 


Ohio, Local Ne. 15—Melvin Lyons. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149—Roy Major. 


me 


Loral Reports 


LOCAL NO. I, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














members: Florence Andrews, Lester Bruch, Chris 
dapietianeen, Eimer A. Hayes, 0. B. Johnson, Edward 


(Jack) Spratt. 
Transfers. issued: Joseph Quintile, m Payne, Ber- 
Golde, ton Selene, Dick Rohmann, Wm. os: 
Rudy Polley, Louls Riebs, Roy 


Phe 
e ae Helen cite. Wal'ace Johnson, Paul Potzick, Tiareta 


Roberts, aries Gobrecht. 


fers issued: Jennings Saumenig, 102; Encite Har- 


02; Casper L. Cox, 3; Carl Schmidt, 269. 


Traveling members: Red Norvo, Bert M. "Haymer, Mau- 


rice Purtell, Art Peterson, Wm. Miller, Aleg Mastandrea, 


8. F. Pletcher, Wm. L Hyland, Frank Simeone, all 802; 


Henry D'Amico, 43; Arnold McGarvey, 5; Charies Lam- 
ere, Louls Muccl, both 78; Glen Brackett, James Turner, 


ugh .Fowell. Robert Will, Ethan Caston, Jack De Mello, 

ermen Hayes. Wm. De Mello, Harry Bray, George Wall, 
Jack Buckingham, all 6; Alfred Amana, Harry K. Clark, 
L. K. Fisher, Pedro Sabeno. Ciyde Lucas, Lyn Lucas, Al 
Woodbury, enneth E. Wileox, James Skiles, Alberto 
Mateu, A. L. Johnson, 4 Wm. Graham, Paul Gell. Jack 
J. t + al, De Crescent, G. Clinton 


ed ” De Augustine, John De Voogdt, Russell 
ough, BS 02 ; Charles Shanks, Fred Wood, Zigmund 





bert N. we. b. 1. 
Resignations: Lillian -D . Roy Ellerhorst. 


LOCAL NO. 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Transfers jesued: Winford’ Farrell, Leslie Durst, John 
trunelli, Russell Halveland, Jimmie Downey, Eddie Ld : 

















Jacobs, A. Virginia Holman, Larry Lookofsk 


























oung, field, 
Fred anna Joe 








Earl 
Transfers turned : F. Rerg, Coloman Katona, Ellis 
, John Jr. hen Liberman, Richard Hays, Sam 
Trving Green, Morris’ Feldman, Glen Wieser, Edtiie 
Mrs. PO sa od Dixon, Miss Mildred 


f-—ae 
ed: Voy wR Scott Douglas, 
























> BU Martin 
sil 209; 


110; Miss Lula Edge, 
Madge -Fonteine, * 808;: ‘Sidney 


_Knoliing, H. sane" “Ww. 


Bement tos Norman McPherson, 
eds _Serome St Seiten, See; Gauiieent,. shay. 
Hiram 


pe Ale PR 
LOCAL No. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, 1b. ¥ 
New members: Roy Nicastro, H. Scrooge Innis, Agnes 
q nw, a | Don Alexander, Ruth-..Ann Comer, Robert 
Doolittle, Norman Phelpg, Mabel Van’ 


Transfers deposited: Harrict P. Payne 1; Marcia —_: 
245; Newell ‘Agenbroad, a Chet 
1 





ner, 352; Warren Carr, 
lens. Courtesy Letter from 162; Dick Burrows, 
Herman Kohiman, aeme 


erences — ae 
. Johnson, he Géorge Printz, 1 


Loose, 
_ Sutton, “a 
‘ G. E. 
Resigned: Harold Hammer 


e' 
.Vaerenbergh, -H. . W. - Smith, George Ww. 
Karlow, Hattie a Thelma Hill (D 
Kooden, ail 10; ; Volos E. a Amanée Punzalan, er, y W 
. eorge a Vido! homas : . 

— Dimanlig. Jose Velasquez Reyes, Micanor Gallane , Harvey Mejer, Eadie Sorel 
P Vincent Villapando Villa, . Maurice “A. Fuchs, Lester Fulle, 

: k Ram, Herbert James Walsh, Jr.. 

Sam Tannen, Center ore Leo Gordon, 
Phil Cinquemant, Jno. 


BP. rok Juilos a, 
Manuel Bnrigues, Con. Ab46 5. ~ A, Harris, 526; Carl . a. Es 
3 , 3 Robert a 3; wired 


Gabriel 
tarkey, ea acahoad 3 ae ne Morgan. Wheeler, 9. Myslowski (Dusty Miles), «Charles Kamin- 
y 


e H. One ens, Chauncey ag ety 


a : 
ard, et Hagen, Russell , ; .  B.. Haseman, 
“ ‘Ear 1 R. Keller, 11; Gabriel ‘Padney, 4 O eockwell, Jr., Leo Laskey, Earle H. Smith, Arthur — 
ur, ali 802; J. Bwanta, Al Tompkins, cote OO "Herbert 
4 h 
Lesa, Jerry Large, Cores Fortier, Fritz Heilbron, Nor- 


johue, 
Rudy Rudisiil,, P.M, ‘oe. Lew Palmer, Art Kassel, Don 
Gersman, Mike Simpson, all 10; i 


Benson, ts; i> Duff. 


cave 
Lundquist, John M. Weber. 
ed: — Kaufman, Bela Marty, Manuel Contreras, - 


> Max - Risch, Herbert 
herd, “Geerge Napoleon Vincent 
Frank Tow 


John E. Granata, Lew Kesler, ‘Jr.,- all ‘503. 
Cathcart and his. orchestra ; ‘Dick Shelton a 
tra, Fletcher Henderson and his orchestra, 
und fris‘orchestra, Frankie Masters and his orchestra, Ted 
erring and his orchestra. 


LOCAL NO, 5, DETROIT, MICH. 
Transfers deposited: Doris Pressier, 284; 


Martin Roberts, Dantel Baers. 
all 47; Ervin a Amie Korteau, 


‘oo Tudor, Fred Bag. bah 
. Fonda, D 


i. Speledore, F. Ray, L. 





Ernest P. Valle, John Valle Pete Morris, 
mine Caress, Edward ee ' Chris. 


Edwin L: Nicojoff, “both 625; Pred Rollison, 


John, Oldham, Thurman Rosé, Paul V.. Stitt, lit; A. E. a i? 3 26. 


on. 
Transfers withdrawn: Dick  derdher and his band; Tons 
= his band, Carl Moore and his band, 
Transfers wtthdrawn: pS ee Ld 
Oscar A. Larson, 18. 
Resigned: Gene Gory, Eugene Leonard Schaf. . 15, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Richard Spengler, 78; Joe E. William ms, 33 
i Transfers revoked: Loretta Grise, 171; Haskell Voorhies, tz. , . 
54 i 3 Davinpest, Marten “ati mR BR. Wood, Chas. 
> James venport, Merton Blossom, er mun ers, Walden 
Jay Edwards, Medrick R. Rue, Anna K. Forbat, Oliver J. i : den Carlson: 
Magolan, Charles Case, Samuel B. Baker, H.-F. Meyermann, all .* 
Austin ‘Wolie, Chester Ryks, Geo. 
Ryan, all 4; ‘Aahie Tarshis, 60; Louis: Cohen, Bil 
Marion Helm, Fred Moore, 
| soreness Art Gorman, Sherman ra a 


. John Guidone, Sebastian Caratefii, Don 
, Paul Crumbaugh, Bill 


d Boris Romanoff, Roy F 
Willson, R. Klasztorowskt, 


1 . . Fred Rot Carol, 
Walter Weiser, Robert L. Landrum, Robert Schmuck, Emil ae — ae 
A eeman, Leon Field, ” Fred Mullin, Tony Geman 


Peter Totco, Belva White, _ Malcolm Little, Henry Russe, all 420. 


LOCAL NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, wis. . O’Brien, Gen, Stern, Paul iBelesr, all 302. 


"Erskine Butterfield, Steve Balastenl 


‘Pull member ; ape Hi. Welton, 26; ; Karl X. an 193, 
J Me 


us Transfers issued: helene "Sttole, Paul ‘Williams, 
“Addie Wargo, 95; Simon Philipof, Train, Pon Chosny. 

Wm. rio 
teat "Owens, Geor t W. "Ballew, all 10: . or 
“ T Rosemarie Scheidier, Grace Was 
Muriel Smith, Mattie Norris, Dorothy 


’ Hilgert, ast, Gay, Everett ; Sam, Zakin, Joseph ae 
Mt Welty, Cltord ——— Blathe Reed, rae 


oo ps Sidpey Ky: Robert 


Br kie Mast ‘10; Red N 

clea tapkepe: na lmages, Sinith, s. Baker, Eli Robi : 
Inge, Rupert Cole, Harvey G.° Boone, Donald M 
ey Eugéne L. ae 


“A 
Edward Shapiro, all: 80 02. Redman, Robert ea: Otis 


LOCAL NO. 9, SOSTON, MASE, Arnold, Harry Edison, "both 496 ; 
Shavers, Billy Kyle, all 


kman 
: George onten Robert Harris, M. Vaughn 8; 
both 2; Sidney Cutlett, 208. 


3 Johnnte Witte 38; Wil 

R. Harold: Bak 

nroe. 

, = issued: Sidney _—___ 
M LOCAL NO. 25, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


cs, William Traunstein, G. A. Gerhardt, Wil- “ 
. Tom New members: Gene Morlah, 


" Kenneth Wood, Fred Fisher, 
Vigo Huffman, Reese Williams, George Needham, Clifford 
Skomp, Wayne yg iad Bosell, 
Dale Gullett, John Hershfi 


Paul Marlowe, 1: a”, 
Leer, Horace Itottins, both 147; 


. _Wadon, 
Hardesty, 583. Marvin 3; 
Edw. 
an Brink, Dick Hershi 





Marsh, er rman Messer 


Shelley, nD Abs Chitel, 'B. seamed Aaron Kel- 


William Cadmus, Murray Driscoll, 
“Dela Rosa, Octavio Gill, © 


LOCAL NO. 26, PEORIA, -ILL. 
pate | deposited: Mary Ellen ae bt Bd White; 


Transters deposited: Charles Agnew, F. Waidner, 


‘ oer W. E. Berkshire, E. 4 Pau, fe2. 
T. Park, nity Buck Eiri 


sis; | Boce | H.- Hoffman, Harry Kite, ai to; Ds Little ack 


“Bashark, Alfred Freistat, Chas. 


), 
| DeMaggio, Israel S. Block, Angelo J. C a, 


platens, Bune, H. Biggadike, Rowland Sealy F 


koff, Staniey Krell, tee Murphy. all 
Laakso, 


i . Wan 
. 802; ae vie 483; Paul F.. Cooper, 116; Neis 


; Stanley Fritts, 540; Kenneth sco, 567; Chas. P. 
Raymond Herbeck, John Blatz, ‘Robert 


f , 18; 
- Glenn, Leslie G. Stevens, Tom Hewitt Clark, Blaine Jones, 
. Sanford 


Bailey, ali 47; es 76; Wood Thompson, 
‘ansfers issued: Ellsworth J. (Babe) Wagner, E. C. 


iq 
Transiee aeiindrawn Arthur W, (Dusty) Roagies, Wm. 
H. Ta ior. x4 R. Schuste: 
Sievert vat 0; er) 
Wheeler, Vincent Micari. A ae 2 
Agnew, F. W. Waidner, Ra ees Ww: 


Charies 
pg ag E. A. Paulsen, George a pen, =. Park, 


‘elson, Earl J. Hulett, Earl H. Wek, Harry 


Kite, ali 10; Little Jack Little (Leonard), John Hashark, 
Alfred Freistat, i. DeMageio, Israel S. Block, Angelo 





Molter. ~H. Biggadike, Rowiand 


J. Cetbara. Rupe 
(Rolly) "Furnas, Edward B. Wankoff, Stanley Krell, Claude 
ae rphy, all 802 


joined on transfer: Jack O'Farrell. 


' Resigned: Eloise Rowan. 


Traveling een: - Harry Gre” Mildred Regeene. 





‘Bi le Gage, >-Fiora Haley, 47; Lillian waste rev 
potion, 99; ae Sorenson, Frances Gorton, rgini 


io, Sarah Rivkin; 10; Dorothy’ Argyle, 801; Mae ien- 
Helen tog oy Rita Ryan, Natalie Robin, all 178; 


- Barbara Hobbs, 2 Cecile: Schenden, 284; Beverly Brit- 


87; Arthur Narsis 802;. Leon Allen Kaplan, Sal 
Kooden, 


4 Mareus, Ed. all 10; my 43 A. Barnicle, 9. 





LOCAL 39, MARINETTE, wis.- MENOMINEE, — 


New members: Henry Chevalier, George A. Johnsoi 
Transfers withdrawn: Eunice Johnson, ‘Lucille. "Miller, 


Ruth Miller, Joy Reimer, Ken Heitkemper, Roland Peter- 
= cy a Jack A. Mantor, 638; Donald King, 95; Clare 
orn, 663. 


LOCAL NO. 40,. BALTIMORE, Md. 


“~ New members: Donald T. Ewell, Alvaro (Rudy) Dar- 
dozzi, Lee Green. 
Full. from . transfer: ienend E,. Gillespie, Louis Brown. 


Transfers issued: Williain EB. Lafferty, Weldon Williams. 
Transfers deposited: Monet Reinhardt, David Finch, Jr., 


Roman A. Weber, Darwin . Hueting. 


a 4% withdrawn: Homer Reinhardt, David Finch, 
Roman A. “Weber 

Antler revoked : Lout 

Membership canceled: Charles i. Etpet, Sty go 


ing, David Nathanson, Daniel Dell, A. Mein- 


is ffm 
Life membership: Charles R.. Muelier, Sr., Burke Rauck, 


’ "George Lind. 
Res: 


ned: Lett C. Gallen, Norman West, George J. 


Gettman, Jules Sim 


Traveling members: Max Miller, Charles Socci, Sebas- 


tian Mereurio. George Rodo, Mil Levin, Charles Prince, 
George Kramer, Lou Hoilmy, Salvatore Give, Simon Green- 
+ field, Murray Goldin, Shep a's Alfred Thieleker, 
Leonid Bolotine, Eugerie: Fuesst, ail 802;.Bernard 

bins, Sam Udren, William Falcuceci, Sam Goldscher, 
. Walter Nessul,.Jene Seechy, Leo Krakow, Sam =. 
Alvin Holston, Alden Finckel, Sidney Harner, Wiki 
Lansinger, Lazare Demetry, Dominic lascone, Kenton Terry. 
Emil Spetzer, William Schnable, Frankiin Biskey, Pres- 
ton Shelly, Gilbert Stange, Paul Garrett, Attilfo Di 
Palma, Jack Winshnow, Charles Mueller, Ray Peters, Edw. 
——s Walter Howe, George Gaul, all 161; Rose Lup- 


Dorothy Luppon, Alice Roelk, all 801; Leonora 


O'Sarl, 268; Olga Gavin, Helen Glenh, bath 10; Naomi 
Lutes, Dorothy Woolf, both 178; Gretchen Heister, 411; 
Marion Elzea, 586;°Evelyn Collet, 232; Marlys Logan, 73. 


LOCAL NO. 42, RACINE, WIS. 
mbers: Al Writer, Clinton E. ay ty Wm. 


New 
pene, Steven S. Berry, Gilbert Lloyd, Herman A.’ Jakow- 


vy a vs Jensen: 
Resigned: W. T. Jones,” Benjamin McElroy, Ralph 


Holmdoh!. 


Transfers issued: Don nee Olga Russell, Kenneth 


Angvick, Allen Haese, Leo Johns 


Transfers deposited: Gustaf Drobége, Robert Baker, both 


284; Oscar Simonson, Santord Weber, both 328; Barlett 
Kerr, 196; Geo. Suhorepets, 6. 
; Courtesy’ letter deposited; Robert Adair, 


284. 
Transfers withdrawn: Benny Skorch, Gilbert Baerwaldt, 


Harry Dombrowski, all 
se members: Al Greiner, <: Garrot Hines, 31; 


683; Frank Tocci, 103; Fred Fisk, 6383; 


er, 

Robert Olds, 273; Mark “Schafer, Fred Ferg, both 245; 
Robert Jacobson, Cari Kollmeyer, both 3; Orval Van 
Sickle, 444; Roy Ward, 391; Odes McDowell, Guy 0. 


Pigott, Don Giacoletti, Tony Pacione, Al Viodk, all Cond. ; 
Earl Hi, es, Walter Fuller, Milton Fletcher. George Dixon, 
- James ‘Young, Louis Taylor, Kefineth Stewart, omy 
Howard, Willie Randall, Omar Simeon, . Bud 

Wallace Bishop, Laurence oa Quinn Wilson, all 208, 


LOCAL NO. 46, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
seegeter Qoeties: Edw. Holmes, 638; Owen Jesse, 95; 


Ray Hall, 


New members: Miss Ann Kolb, Edw. Kemp, Gene 


Keeshan. 
. Transfer withdrew: Owen Jesse, 95. 


Transfer issued: Roman Volesky. 


LOCAL NO. 50, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Retired: Carl Stepp, Lila Miller. 
Erased: Al. Osborne, Cari Lation, Perry Johnson. 
Transfers ee: Cleo. Noland, Stan Mahuren, Robert 


P. Westphelin 


Transfers deposited: Paul. Shaffer, Jack porter. George 


Briedenthal, Ben Bolt, all 45 a Durfee, 2 


Transfer withdrawn: = Durt 2. 
New members: Don Gulick. “hibert Ridacnith, John 


Cebula, RK. K. Whitchureh, ert J. Ve Horrace 
Keene, -V. R. Emmerson, Wilhem Kastendick, Mark 
Kunkle, E. M. Hower, C. W. Lucas, R. J, Harv c. 
_ Smallweod, W.' N.. Guyman,. E.- W. Remelius, Phil Saver- 
*“jno, D.. Donaldson, Clement Darrow, I.. C. Keene, C. H. 
st Cecil rag Sa » Fred Fick, C.. W. 


. Smith, Myrle Worrell. 
Traveling sR Pg Webster, "Merle Anderson, 


— ites Hugo Newman, Irvin Voll, Paul Zimmerman, 


all 4; Harold Hitchier, Paul Shaffer, Geo. 

Hreldentheh Ben Bolt, Jack Sevier, John Engro, Chas, 
John Benn Harrison Beil, R. Sandgren, Art 
ait Joe Delish, po . Burns, Bill Snyder, James Kane, 
Rardin, averrell Schaffer, Lid Know!and, Frank 





1 802 ’ 4 Hodg - 
on, io Samuel tr oil 40; ‘Donald Woodvi! e, .— Transfer withdrawn: Mary: E. 


Louis A. Skinner, Freak G. Holler, Earl 
} ‘Skin Gladys Sherman. 

Harley Goodman, Clinton Beebe, Rich-- 
Full membership: Laurence J 


Transfers returned: Mabel 
Sherrell Benson, Larry sacar, cli iftor 


Taylor, Ray E. Johnson, all 19 


mo 
3 
= 
5 


10, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Claude P. Straud, James G. Ostermi! 

ret Helter, Forrest J. Goodrich, Rosalie —_ Roy 
a J. Mittermann, 


Traveling membets : Bra "‘hecose, 152; RB. 


C 1 . 
Gaetan Suceo, Herbert Silinske. Maricitt, Vern Combs,” andy Fengalts, Louls Actis, Bugene 
, Feldpauseh, James _ (Chas.) Pick - Eugene B. 
ard, Andrew Freeman; > 
Jo Nelson Troutman, El er Bacon; Charlies E. Astar,. Inez 798: Haurold Osbourne. - Ji 
Robert Walters, all 89; Rodell N. 


Salvatore Antimuro, Frank ‘orr’ . 
appelle, 1; Carl Moore} Frank Langh, Edw. 


Borrelli, Paul (Berlin) Yontkas, 


Robert Paul Robertson, A 
. Stockdale, Frances. Faye, Ralph H 
Shaver; Lester Wm. McMonies,: Aldona Grushas Thurman, 
Beverly: Standish, Marvin I. > 

Connally, Dave Galardy, 
Wm. Car! Resnick, Don Commsenes: George Rosa,. 
Green) Greenwald, Darwin W. Mara, J 

Lloyd Jack Aue, 


Larry Mareno, Ernie Kolstad, Wilite, AeWarningtog 627; 
Cc 


z : son Com 
Curtis Heath, Lester , Wm. Schuize, A. Turk, all 10; fi 


Carlier Lauer, 307; Joe Sibigtroth, 
No Price, Pete -Cresto,. Artiur Walters. al? 
tea: “Bennett. Bray, Emil Schier, Harold Lingenfelter, 
5 Kay Kyser, — 4 ey 


Bogue 
ei. We a2; ee 
Drew E. 


amt 
Boyd Raeburn, Sheffer, Hurburt Walsh, Jr., 
Bannet, Moe Pranks n, Sam Caplan, Sam Tonnen, ail 10; 
_ Bob ayunomn, 5 Leyden Sweeny, 10; 5 Bob Johnson, 3 
Oe 







Edward 
Mawry, Winfield Hartland. “Helen May Bush. 
J . Castellano, — —- 


Rakalor. Angelo Cariton, Damon Hasster, Hush 
Wm. Ashley, Thomas Trigg, Vincent Neist, Pte 
eon. Olin icin, Ray, Kicin, Nay Tooettonn irare |) ,_Traneter members: Marcelin A. Pree. HD. Bpencens 

° n, ton, : F 
Glen Youn Eiwia Rent facia -4 196; Thomas Roberts, 745; Howard Stolz. Dick Grose, et bs 
y, Howard Covet = all 
it Eugene Bunny Peterson, : 


ry Gruen, 23; a 2. 
. 468: gidney ‘Miller, 238; 
White 





 muperorARY LOCAL OF LOCAL 2, ST. Louis, Mo. 
: Léland 


Bla 
; Leo Stanley Avent, Cc Bus Michaels, Jack Dimond, 
Longiy, “Archie Byrd, William * Suda . 


LeCAL wo. arias ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ee eee Ee See 


, Miss 
rie Bark- 


eerie ie: | SF 











mak tere = sol weet if Jetted wa 


Sepak Ben W fone Hi rt Willis,,Pat Dunn, Frank 
Wil Sol Bobrot, Tony Taibe, Ray Hudgens, Paxton 


son, 
Taylor, Ralph Sova, Ludwig Thrum, Annett Story, Louis 
Forman,- John ~-Sheridan; alt 34; Edwin Buck, 405; Don 


Wm. Noble, 88; Fletcher Henderson, 


Cavanaugh, 618; 
Eimer Williams, Leon Berry, Richard. Vance, Edward 


Curfee, Israel Crosby, Walter —— Horace Henderson, 
wrence 


3: Tilton 
. 207; R. Tt Ashiook, 963; H. L. Shockey,: 463; Jerry 
i Hayes, loyd Bowman, Trap 


“Hayes . . 

Miller, -Eari Washington, Reese Shephard, Buck Perry, 

Hal Johnson, Cecil’ Brewton, James Windsor, Ed.. Barber, 

all 682; Ace Brittan, 20; J. W. Worrell, 36; A. 

‘Bertram, F. H. Smith, Geodfrey Gilson, George Jones, 

Ly &- Millspaugh, Max Freeburn, C. K. Erwin, all 357; 
rt 


5 Don Gers 
man, all 10; Lester Leste an Rollins, both. 147; 
Paul Marlow, 1; Louls Math Fred — 245; 


son, Geo. 
Yardon, 20; John Duty abs” ‘Dan Mur John Fitz- 


potrsete James J Zoehler Duca; Joe 


ey” eo 126; Joe wt 9; Bin "Pistack, 230; Fran 
eres | Stephen Setfanella, 126; Frank Waterhouse, 
oy Miller, 79, Arcil Erfert. 229; Francis Butler, 
R. dgner, all 452; George Hamilton, 

Koury, Jud 









oma: 
‘eege,! 304; Merle Overbolser; 334; Jack Shaunty, 439; 
Bill ,. 337 ; Marshall Nicholas, 201; James ae: 
Arite » Leo Shields, Bob Morton, 
. Brehm, . call 463; Dale D Nichols, 
0; Red Bilack- 


reese, Edw, 
207; Kay Kyser, Sully Mason, A imeak Buisserety, Morton 
Gregery(- Herman Gunkier, . Bobby Guy, . 
Harvey’ Thomas, Lieyd Snow, n Gandee, Eddie She- 
leh Weilbe.» oll 10; chandler. 0-241; John 

; Louis i. > , jarence om, 

C-4432 aie Boban C. Stump, Bde Wendler, 


150; a 21 Ftd Laughlin, 264; Harold Turner, 





a ‘Locat NO, 51, UTICA, N. Y. 


Poe ne a 


“™% sys 





on 


ae hh oe SOTO seo 


Kane, J. W. Rardin, wi 34; 


June, 1937 - 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN> 


Twenty-five 





“trieh, Janke Barbushack, Harry C.- Dibble, John A. 
oy Frtery, Louis DeBer- 
5 Bully Litzenberger, John B. Polera, M. ‘Joseph 


Resignation A. Anderson. 
Transfers "toned: Ly Petaccia, Jr., LeRoy Rader, Vic- 
tor_Nicotera, Cra 


George Crandalt. 
Transfers ‘received: Royce Birr, 195; Tom Davey, 130. 


LOCAL NO. 58, FORT a IND. 
Transfers deposited: Nelson Gece. ry Lega, Chas 
ward Kraker, R. 


Bode, Robert Breid 
Gould, al at ‘Alva Jain, Harold Binteldt, 


both “288; Ruth 
2 erman Nissenbaum, 655. 
drawn : Hauck, James Torok, Wil- 
Ham “Paine Merle Torok, t Coleman, Alois Kend- 
Honard, Nathan Ni 


fathanson, all ai: Chas. 
, 803; Robert Bushey, 107; James Engler, 289. 





LOCAL NO. 60, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Resignations: Ambrose Curran, Alfred E. Hamilton, Jr., 
Arthur L. Hauser. 


Transfers issued: P. Hilf, J. Hickey, R. Underwood, 
W. Horvath. ow 


Transfers etumned:, 3 M. Sussman, E. Beck, E. Snyder, 


R. th , B. Perella, W. May, Lane, 
G. D'Amico, EF. ner, E. Covato, A. Covato, V. Bor- 
relli, €. Springer, R. DeStefano, P Lan- 
berti, €. Grusch, A. Norkus, H. Miller, F “ 
R. , BR. Johnson, R. Brehm, M. Stump. 
Transfers deposited: G. strom, P. Shay, P. Agran, 
a se, A , L. Williams, D. 
Wilson, R. McGrew, Re Livingston, M: Ristrum, H. Man- 
oars, Akon 4. — Po Droze, . Thomas, 
i nopp, ton, Sorace, Williams, 
E. Moore, A . Caroselli, R. ine. - 


LOCAL NO. 61, OIL CITY, PA. 
Officers for 1937: Presid K. W. Wi 
Gent, Robert Ford; : ak Rance Bae Ta 


C. M. Adams; trustees: » Wi » W. FP. 
English. ; ees; Lou Cannon alter James, W. F 


LOCAL NO. 65, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Transfers deposited: Garth Green, Gayle Green, Carl 
Green, Earle Green, Robert Green, Raymond Green, 

Martin, Owens, all 306; Wm. RB. Bintord, 147; 

ae Spaulding, 532; Cappy "Ricks, 832; Ben Gayman 


Transfers withdrawn: Leonard Huff, 20; Henri DeRud- 
der, Irma Clow, Benito Alvarado, all 23; Ben Berg, Isa- 


. 


dore Goldberg, both 10; ances ertin, 9; Vandyver 
sean, 615; Haskell L. Payne, Jack N , 147; 
Ruth Donner —. Peggy ag ai ~% 
Washburne, Tomm: lin, 


Gonsoulin 3 August 
pA George Cloud, 2, Harold F. poten ‘14; R. Sie: 
Membership from transfer: Vernon Lauersdorf, ef 
W. Manno, Les Rowland, T. E. Lawrence, Reuben 
Minchaca, Antonio Banuelos, 
—_ gned: Roy Ferguson. 


rased: Lawrence A. Lambert. 


LOCAL NO. 66, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

New members: Harry M. Jacobs, Peter A. - E. 
Douglas Danfeit, Janet Sioan, C. 0, A Her 

quer ~~ ~y 5 RE ie 

ransfers issu war readore, Schatz, Frank 
G. May, Harold Nissenson. 7 

Transfer withdrawn: Ralph Davis, 146. 

Transfers cancelled: Joseph Elson, 10. 

Courtesy card: Irwin Eisenberg, 2. 


LOCAL NO. 69, PUEBLO, COLO. 

Siem for 1937: John E. Bowen, vice-president; Ran- 
dolph L. Crotty, trustee; Jack Balfe, delegate to Colorado 
State Federation of Labor Convention. 

New members: Frank ag ay ,-4 Martin, Earl R. 
O'Donnell, Merit W. Owen, Roy J. T: 

Full member from transfer: vy FE, ri 810. 
Transfers issued: 








Geo F. Thorne, Chas. Queranta, 
yl en. DeWitt Kit, Erland Vick, Don W. Melton, 
gene Ha. 
qoneeter deposited : Merton Schmolcke, 110. 
Resig Dan Kahler. 
Life member : George M. Morris. 


LOCAL NO. 70, OMAHA, NEB. 


Transfers deposited: Charles Hill, Allen Daven Dick 
Baurer, Herbert Walsh, Sam Tanner, Franklin, Chester 
Sheffer, Hal Derwin, Leo Gord Raeburn, Sam 
Caplan, Arthur Roades, Vincent Micari, Billy Hanson, 
Thal Taylor, Frank Borgonone, Bud Sie Albert Sutton, 
George Schuster, Wm. Loose, No. 2; thew Miltich, 


‘aide t H. H. Kennedy 
ull membefs from transfer: ennedy, Phili 
Williams, Dwain McMullen , 
Transfers lifted: Carl Teberhardt, Charles Hill, Allen 
Davenport, Dick Baurer, Herbert Walsh, Sam Tanner, 
Franklin, Chester Sheffer, Hal Darwin, Leo Gordon, 
Boyd Raeburn, Sam Caplan, Bill Shepard, Ford Mouden, 

urer 


returned: Kenneth Nelson, Francis 
R. Halter, Henry Clatterbuck, te 


Clyde Davis, 
Knott, K ‘olter 
Donald L. pat, Ray 


New members: 


ha Henderson. 
Traveling .members: Staniey Armos Jack Geisler, 
fe Petersen, Charles DeBusk Giire, "clarke, Leow J. 
Svoboda, Fred Wetherby, Harold Weils, Lowell Wellar, 
Lioyd Wells, all 255:' Wm. Bus Widmer, ; Joe 
Mitchell, James Kovarik, both 181; Fred Cisek, 
Johnson, both 421; Phil . 8 » 
06; Ed Carr, 303; cae Jestice, 31; Pat Smith, 36; 
Bob| Throckmorton, Kenneth Carpenter, Paul Wild, 3. B. 
inyder, Max Smith, Frank Millsap, Bob P » Bin . 
Budd Zenor, Nick Moore, Clayton Hathaway, both 75; 


Leo Fortin, Terry George, Claude Frankforter, 
Cif Moe, John Christian, Budd Greene, Dele Crowell. 
all 255; Robert Head, 70; Jimmie Barnett, Loren 
Chas. Austin, Hervey Heffron, Don_ Smith, 
Budd . en 





Id 

A. Frederick “Iven Olson, 
maite, George Hutchison, Clarence Harley Dur- 
wee, Kenneth peomm, erie Bren 


James Beatty, all 


Hal i Chester Sheffer, Sam M. 
H. J. Boyd Raeburn,” all 10; ‘Aten W. Daven; 
15; Charles renin 382; W. H. Snyder 
Roy 6 Mt Miller, 73; R. 
Francis Butler, all 
Ben 


5 Bor Fe 


LOCAL NO. 71, MEMPHIS, TENN, 

New members: Jack E. Hale, Charlies Williams. 
Transfers returned: O, V. Foster, L. H. Bruch, Jr., 
D’ Amore. 
Transfers foowed: 
Transfers di 


Rey Divin, a 
Willson, both 70; Walter Bloom, 693 


Wash Rhea, Bob Foster. 
leposited: John Atkinson, 45 452; Dick Fidler, 
A. M. Allen, Ed. Davidson, James Foster, "Jus tin Gordon, 
Karl Jedlicka, Glen Mor Begone. ‘Ada ——— 


Chicco, 
Emilio a Rex Koury ter Robison, Kenneth Robi- 
ley B. Loye, at “ts ctor Colin, 19; Lee Alien, 

353; Kenny Brackett, 325; Harol Lg 5. 
Trensiers wiihdsawa: Bobby Meeker, Blair, both 38; 
Lioyd Daigle, Mert Marin, both 2; Carl Miller: "o78; Cari 
Lorch, 26; FB. McRae, 354; Marvin George, 47; ‘Eddie 









r ui Bijuck Seat, Eddie Amir 
H. M. Zimmer, «4 ; ° 
4; Claude 2 Andie! AM, Allens Be Dei 
t ° ; . . 
James Foster, Justin . Karl Jedlicka, Glen Morgen, 
Ragone, Adam Stokes, (Pat) Benny all 4; 
Sarre — Kaa { Gersman ; Leals 
Benesn, 248; Jann @. Duy do: Leslie B: Lester, ‘Horsce 
members: VanZandt, 150; ae, 
H. C ° 10; Don Gil : 
arren “william, it : te Ht 4 
Wi m, ; - 
pen, 801; Mar . 13; Helen Gienn, ‘Leonora 
O'Lari, 268; ven, 10; Dorothy il; Janice 
Copen, 178; A 801; Gretchen , $14; 
Marion Elzer, 536; Evelyn 232; Naomi Lutes, 178; 
Roger Rap 8 arr B. . MecKemmey, 
ton, ted . Jobo 





9 





rl 
i 
: 
E 
F 


'° en . 
Montgomery, Edwin 
, Jack Smith, all 197. 


AOCAL NO. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Frenators deposited: Steve McCauley, 230; Bob Jones, 
334; Al Reese, 405; Don Roberts, 334; Wm. 
John aL Timmons, 75; 
got Renfrey, = Elisworth J. 


: ering, all 802; io; B. 
Garner Clark, 147; e Carll, re k McCracken, 
Ray A. erwood, both 147; Lynton Robertson, 71; 
Singer, 


Manny Stein, Stanley Kenton Lioyd 


Zawisza, 77; Bud 

1, 10; Oliva A. Martolin, 612 
Transfers issued: Alfred E. Peterson, jae Cochran, Jack 
Christy, Frank Kuchynka, , pz! Bi ie Sunder- 
meyer, Richard Suderberg, Fern (Bud) 
Derman, Jacob Heiderich, Duvste Edwards, David 
Flo Seidel, Ted nny fgisie M. arrivee, Carl 


nd A. gem. John R. Romlin. 
New members: Vernon Hansen, Thomas 
pitien, Phil Pearson, Woodrow Les, Theedore Anderson, 
P. rvey B. Weisman, Ernest Iverson, 
E. Whitlock, = L._ Me tines, Don Lifin. 
Travel a Haley, 47; Mildred Reasoner, 
Billie Gage, both 36; Lillian — May Patton 
=: Louls Sorenson, Frances Gorton, Virginia 
rah Rivkin, all 10; Dorothy Argyle, 801; Mae Bennett, 
Ficien Armburst, Rita Natalie 
Barbara Hobbs, 245; Cecile Schenden, 28 
ton, 37; Harry Wainvan, 


LOCAL NO. 75, DES MOINES, IOWA 


; Beverly Brit- 





New members: Dorothy Banyard. 
at. = my aoe eas er Haines, 405; Dean Brown, 
‘Transfers ye Ines Richardson, Frank Jennings, 
the | sr 


‘ers cancelled: Dal Vance, Margaret Tepper, both 


members: Herbeck, John Bilatz, 
Gisen Baa Btevens Batley, Tom Clark, Blaine 
Maz Pillar, 18; Earl Simon, Breech 


both $ ‘oody H Weems, Jack O 
E. Me i Ingle, Parker Gibbs, R. Cunliffe, 
| Elmo Tanner, Country 





w 
1 Mitchelson, Melvin Wagner, 
all 798: B. Thimnes, Mitchell, both ; Melvin 
Ent, 194; Harold Hixenbaugh, Jim McEntaffer, both 152; 
516; Short, 128; Mui . 
ane Athens, ‘Joo Breck John Fitzpatrick, 
4 Zoehler, Stephen enella, all 126; Joe — 
it Pietsch, 2394 Bill Cavanaugh, 618; Frank 
Sis: aE Bus Widmer, 699; Jos. witenel, 
oes Kecrik isi; Bac Cart, 908; Fred Cizek, Lloyd 
johnson, both "ait MS pntilip. Gh R. W. Stringfellow, 
306; John Jestice, 31; Pa Suiih, 30; Jimmy Barnett. 
Loren Lee, son enick ‘Austin, Harvey Heffren, Don Smith, 
Ray Long, Bud Riffie, Ellsworth, Loren Pote 
Morena, ail Bs; Vette ell Arthur ted, Stan Vealey, 
Coestes Petronek, Glenn ersick, all 137; 


Don Rodma' 
Carl Harrington, ‘Louis Wrench " ail, eh John porte. ie: 
Herb oe 79; Eerl McKinley 


Lowa Frank Waterhouse, ser, "ay Miner mT BR. *% 
WwW agg both 453; mmie Kane, 3 
Bervier. 3 W. Nordin, W. H. Snider, ‘al 34; A Yertert 
; Francis Butler, is2; “ace Brigode, Bill binkie, Benn 
ion Mar! ad Martin Weitzel, Al Cassady, Cll! 
son, Ken Hasek, Tom son, Bob 
Bradley, all 1; Bur nee. 4. "Law, D. Nankivil, B. 
Neuweehner, B. rr Reuter, C. Coffes, C. Holmes, 
N. Hein, D. Bra all Bao: Karl Jaegger, 6; Leo Fortin, 
Terry 6, cut “Olson, John Christensen, Claude Frank- 





orter, eon, Cliff Mac, all 255; Dele Bricker, 75; 
Dale Crowell, 256-75; Don Strickland, W. BR. Dordell, 
Ralph Seydel, all 86; Don Walters, James Lundstrum, 
Don Cliff Anderson, all 405; Lawrence 
95; W. H. O’Brien, 274; 4 Leas 73; Raymond Mc- 


.. Walter 
wrence Summers, Bremo Canady, Bob Allen, Ed Kupke, 
Hubert , Earl Trow, James Paley, all 574; Frankie 
Masters, Howard Bartel, Carl C Harold 











; Wright, 

5 hn EK . _ Don Butler, all 10; Harry 
Breeding ~wy BR both. 75; Fats Feldman, 6 
Crippen, ; ard Kasner, 254; urn "clark, 155; 
Norvilie , 04; Ayara marr, Chas. Mas la, 
Robert Vi , all 8; be ye ms lll; ae pet 
Chas.’ B. Cramp, Se Hensel, 278; Kay Kyser, 
Gunkier Bobb Merwyn Be =e oT Thomes, Liesd 

* "Gander, Edcie Shebanek, @barles Brobert, 

H. Pokey Carriere, ali 10; Larry Duran, 20. 








+ Filzabetn A. ‘thornton, Lowell 


Lass, Neilie 29. 


i Men Rufus Merri- 

184; Willard | Ba 
Primo 

461; D. D. at Wa 10; Eime 


360; 
. “Gall, 99; Jerry 


Lee we $02; Dorothy Heick 
a Charlies Frasier, Jobo Ryan, Donald 
Matteson, . BR. Hillman, 8. Camerata, Bruce 
ick Slack, L. Whi Jos. Meyer, M. 

ladey, D. Matthews, all 47; C. , F. Lisszs, 

C. Comite. P, Sint ES ae Ge Viloe at 
Ta : ido, A. Chicdaroli, BR. Botti, 





i. 
3|? 
Z 





Serfass, 379; 
484; Victor wits 
: Bernard M 


Transf: reveked: 

Frencfers issued m , sy fat 38 TL naker, Marjorie 
Cee. Beene B. Omen, 7; —- David a ay 
Lary. y Frank Nuniter, £: "omeriof, J. Surowhouer, 

PW. Umberto ¢ Otuttt, Dorothea N. 
a oat = Maver, Bel Salvatore 





LOCAL NO. 82, BEAVER B enane, PA. - 
og recent TS aes 
‘Pransters issued: 3. B. Dippold, Zonis Porter, Gien 
Heberling, Abe Radecevie, Jeck Short. 
LOCAL 80. 85, ECTADY, N.Y. 
: ‘Vacca, ©. Smith, Baw. Weber, 






Rene Cameret, Wm. 
iter, 3; Mike Btruharih, 





24; Robert Thew, 66; Charles Robinson, 43; Leonard Kahl, 
24; Buck MeQua 163; Herd 8p eis, 806; 
Rader, Phil Olivella, both Ak 2 595. 

sed: Robert ick Rosa, Ralph Guerra, Gerald 
Healan, Harold f= John MacDonald, Arthur Rob- 
sham, G. B. Trotter, Cherles Wayne, Lawrence Wolfe, 


LOCAL NO. 87, DANBURY, CONN, 
New member: Andrew Pollick. 
we deposited: Fred Bredice, 186; Sidney Kriser, 
LOCAL NO. 93, WATSEKA, ILL. 
PE eas issued: Dale Davis, Leon Grace, Wm. Fanyo, 


a eturned: Tod C: 
Traveling. orchestras: Waiter" Babel, m Betourne, both 
288; Rose Marie Orr, Falettt, both 3 


LOCAL NO. 97, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Lang 3 members: Cosimo Pusateri, Walter Wendle, Lawr- 
ence E. y 
: BR. M. Fitssimmons, John Goodrich, Charles 
R._ Barone. 


Resigned: RK. M. Fitssimmons, John Goodrich, Charles R. 
Barone. 


New members: Cosimo Pusatori, Walter Wendle. 


LOCAL NO. 101, DAYTON, OHIO 
New members 





Middleca 436; Bernard Matthews, 444; Buddy ‘ 
Billie Arooel, Chit Cowdrey, T. C. Hicemat, @ alt 360; $60, Sans 
M. Waters, 84; Cecil Mitchell, 27; Louis 


rt Youghn. 47 ore Bere 3 , Kin ten, Ca pat 

a ° > B. F. &, Joe jeulten, r ° 

all 2; YWonert P. Botton, 108; J. Auto. ‘875; H. E. 
Schultz, 683; Alan N. regory, ; Vaughn 
699; J. K. Winga 233; A. 270; 

Connie Dickson, 787; Chas. ; Chat. Hicks, 332; 


Al Prt Price, 10; Nick’ Gaglio, man, 403 . Marty Seoter. 
LOCAL NO. 130, 0, CARBONDALE, PA. 


Transfers issued: Sam Sachel, tout Warge, 
Maldfeld, Alex Kahn, Thom Dav ney. Breet be 
New members: Edward _Stoddar: 


LOCAL NO. 131, 31, STREATOR, iLL. 
. Resigned: Jesse McDowell. 


LOCAL NO. 133, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
New members: Edward C. Karuzas, Virgil! Mason. 


LOCAL NO. 137, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
New member: A. B. Rudin, Jr. 
Transfer deposited: Charles Lewis. 
Transfers a Henry Beau, Willard Beau, Har- 


Edgar 





J. Lee Wea Howard 
Harold Geisler, Charles B. Hite, Joseph De Bovtoli. 
cranes deposited : Cate Hill, Richard Shartle, 


Eugene F. Kunk, Mary Catharine Jonas, 


rd 
Transfers withdrawn: Seldon Jordan, 1; Forest Winters, 
jess George Bird, 1; Shafer, 160; John O'Keefe, 


a, cancelled: Harold Russi, 160; George Grant, 
rence J. Ryan, Alvin F. Wellmeier, Edwin 


Era: Cla 
E. Wilsoa, John Collins. 
veling members: an Vaerenbergh, Joe Bukov- 
sky, Arnold Barnett, Phil Cingu emani, E. C. en 


J. nk, 
Hurley, M. C. Bra, 
34; _Paul Burgerner, 159; Tyle Gaffeld, 15; ¥ 
Gordon Ernest Belly, Richard 6. Kats, John 
Pea Bob Lewis, James Scllaney, 
aa Louis ‘Ast, Jack Allen, Howard Sh 
Nick Barile, Francis Schneider, Walter Link, Buddy 
son, all 41; Edward Shapiro, 802; } Waples, Ernest 
Matrux, Albert Lauda, Sam James, . a 
rman. et i. 


all 15; Angelo acuse, 10; w. . 34; 
Hildebrand, Eli Rudebush, Robert Webb, Jane Cul- 
jum, all 31; Harry Berni Vici, Frankie Tice, Caroline 

ter, Eleece Graves, all ; Ernestine Wills, ;_Ile 
Green, 393; Eleanor Valle, 72; Mildred Hammer, 284; 
Helen O'Toole, 801; Alberta immer, 10; Leonore O'Neill, 
3083; Lee Broyde, 402; Sealy, 8; Eddie A. Hunt, 
278; William T. Akin, 101; John I . 8; Evelyn 

rmon, Bertona soe, Wile 62; Frankie Phelan, Rudy 
Polley, Louis a es, Wi! iam Phelan, all_ 1; Victor Coble, 
Paul Coble, b 7164 Martin, Charles Guinnup, 
both 737; Wwokuen.” 342; Henry J. Cale, 802; 
Jimmy ey "320. 


LOCAL no. 102, , BLOOMINGTON, WL. 
New member: Allan Wecker. 


LOCAL NO, 103, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


er, » 

;. Bob McMshon, D. Northrup, 
Roberts, W. Sifrit, E. Diz, 
tes, 625; Herman 


Ehri 
Weber, 0. Hanselaien 
Pe 











ona 
man, Paul Neighbors, Beetley, N. 
Berens, Edw. Collins, ar 1b: oe 
| 2, Bast, J. Begovats, 
Radtke, 'W. Schwandt, ‘alt * 


LOCAL NO. 105, SPOKANE, WASH. 
mF Geant’: Allen Hall, 439; Galen Grey, 


H 5 b. Settmen, C._ Arpke, Bouche, 
| of &. Pieace, Maxson, Howera, Wyatt 
Stroebel, to 


5 IW. Sullivan, V. 
femnardt, al ail 76. 
New ates: ye ie Gun John Harris 
Resigned: Ben . Neal Neuman, Robert Breus. 


LOCAL NO. 108, NIAGARA FALLS, =e Y. 


- 
Meigs, H. E. 











Traveling members pai Alfen, 43; Larry 209; 
LeRoy Thompson. , ee ee ae: Corntla, 
Evan Brown, 
Bteven Kalin c Beatie, ry 


LOCAL NO. 109, », PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
New | uae EB. Curletti, BR. Debdlois, A. LaRouche, 


EB. &. J 
Besigned: Ante Comm, A. Pagerey. 
A. Banas, B. Gordon, D. Lockhart, 


Transfers wi 
G. Mantes, D. vo 
Honorary bers: A. Humphrey, A. Pelletier. 
LOCAL NO. (20, SCRANTON, PA. 
New members: John Genovo, John Chelland, Matthew 
Kotkowski. 
Transfers (gpnet: Wm. Emmel, LeRoy nee. oe 
Morton Bullman, 





Thomas 
G. Benge, Earley, 
Jack Powell, bs Noto, ‘John in Leo, Jack 
Owens, Louis Chaivacci, Paul Wren, Wi Pangikas, 
Angelo Ubsidini, Antonio Orlando. 


LOCAL NO. 123, RICHMOND, VA. 





Z 

2 

BF 
ny 
si, 


i 
qf 


| 


vey Beau, Edw. Beau, Roland Culver, Carroll neste, die 
Morrow, ‘Robert Ohimets, Aubrey Amann, Robert en- 

0) 

With Fi a + Ott Death 
LOCAL NO. I41, KOKOMO, IND. 

ing ers: F. D. Kettering, Otto C. Ward, 
Paul Frietch, Kenneth Frietch, all 10; Smith, 
Harold Smith, Dale Eyeman, in Magill, E. . Leetch, 
ati 1 1 B. Scholer, F. Stephenson, C. Countryman, 

a 
members: Harold Farnam, ef 5 8. Birsote, 

7; Tmullie Ciasullo, Hal Frisco, beth c 








comery, HL Cletus Jones, Eugene Patton, * nates slap 
son le Spangler, 


obal, Wm rris, 
Forest Foreman, all Sts ” Herbert Campbell, 
New member: Kenneth Hu 


LOCAL NO. 142, WHEELING, W. VA. 
New member: B. C. Munnell. 
Withdrawn: Hi 








2 tz, a K. 

Traveling members: A. Cusak, E. 5 ag > Melman, 
B. Shelley, C. Forsythe, B. Davis, D. € 8. 
Freidman, M. Felds, A. Woods, H 8 aye, 
F. O’Blak, C. Wilson, A. Rosati, all 4; F. Gillion, 58; 
G. Brandon, R. Flennican, 0. Resch, T. Ryan, all 146; 
P. Cunningham, 524; EB. Rudisttl, 564; J. Btown, 60. 


LOCAL NO. 143, } WoncesTEn. MASS. 
New members: Charles J. .. Henry D. —— 
Resigned: Paul Clemente, p A~ yp! ."DelPap’, A 





Zin 
Non-active list: ames H. Stuart, Raymond A. Béebér. 
Transfer issued: Ned Cosmo. 
Transfer withdrawn: Charles Hart, 400. 
withdrawn: Patsick Conti, Donahue, John 
el. Charles Sepia, Frank Warren, Salvatore Zoceo, 
a 
nt: George Gigpents, Harry George Ed- 
Abel Garcia A. Gereuee Maurie Hirsch, 
AW. Lltchaeld, HC. Morse, Brie E. Pres 
D. EB. Reardon, Jr., M. F. *~ Siegal, 
t "D. Steere, BR. 8. . wis, Angelo 


LOCAL NO. . 47, DALLAS, _ 
Transfers deposited : Burrows, 
ers cancelled: Bhisiey Lindsey, hia; Mary Beth 





Buchner, Jack Linx, conden Ei Ay 


gardt, Tom 

. Yontz, ali 802; 

Ken Shelsick, 
2 | 





ckerman, 73; Saint 
~y the ‘Phtisdelphia Symphony Orchestra. 


LOCAL NO. 149, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








New members: Geo. L. Adamson, Wm. Andrew, way 
Cole, a + Ry ~ Percy Depew, Jack a. 
Farrell, wthorne, ‘ail 

Leslie J. Ajopiine. Jas. Kindness, Wally dee Lam 

Mary McDonal Wm. Mordle, Reva 
Transfers deposited Shannon, 628; J. a Hand- 


ley, 553; Wm. Edwards 73. 
‘Transters issued Harold Briggs, D. F. Dineen, L aA. 
Crerar, Murray Adaskin, C. ap 

tz, Syd Zaid, D. EB. Frits a 
Levine, Roy Payne, ae ‘Allan, Hsitera, Fred 


12 6. Pad memes Barnes, 166; Howard 
bs iu B Roisten. 
Resigna slams Ross C. Weaver. 





LOCAL NO. _ pn age b. _ 


= Wiliam N. . Wallace, Tal eiteott 
wiliougtiy Bill A i ge Ws Water. W 


Bob D’ Arey,  Moneas H. Walkers i Henry Bri 
Kurt Waenke. add 
Transfers deposited: Louls Laughlin, R. Dean sate, 


Donald Feeser. 
Transfers em pa H Joe a F. 
Transfer revoked: George C. Jennings. 
Resigned: Earl Church, Juilo Ruas. 


Py NO. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


satu, ues, H0 Ba ar Murphy, 144; Ernest &. 


withdrawn: Roland aland Bundoek, 55. 
LOCAL NO. 14, NEW NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Biskey. 


ted: ley, .. Vin- 
seats See Rema oe, oa 
tbh Mosuie @ George FF. Zorning 


em 4 Don’ vais ie, Wilford 
Bru, Abe Chain Webt, Richerd 'C ton Jones, J A 
Pecan withdrawn: Eddie States, Se Cochran 
. Ernest Wulf, Leon Belasco, Vic Schoen, tion 
Bernard Gluckman, 





LOCAL NO. 181, AURORA, ILL. 
eee See en oe 
Robert Héen, Bille 

er issued: Harold O’Brien. 
LOCAL NO. 188, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


INNIPEG, MANI., CANADA: 
. F. Min, BR. J. Lana- 
Shaman, H. J. Smith. 


Ba ea as 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Twenty-six 


June, 1937 





From transfers: Arthur Westergreen, Ed. Conavay, Lesile 
D._Knaudsen, Hi: Stevens. 

goeaeteee lemses: E. J. Wilson, Mort Levy, Rudie Adams, 

Transfers deposited: Cawdrey Miller, 386 

Traveling members: Howard Russell, Roy Jackson, Robert 
MeNeil, all 59. 


for 1937: Presid 3 vice-prest- 
dent, Nels Wyle. 
LOCAL NO. 198, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
New members: H. Huber, Walter Legaevi 
Klimko, B. ‘imine, A. . Henry 
Vallese, Cyril 


t, L. 8. Math 





Suroviec, A. C Strongoli 
M. Owen, Hyman Markowits, Arthur B. 


Binet Tove. usec Fred Kal 
erry, ‘al- 
man, s J. . A. Jacolucel, M, 4 
Foley, 8. ‘Latazia, + Stanford Cooke, Bernard Billincoff, 
Phil Soloman, R. t. 
‘Transfers sy Michaels, Hazen G. Hale, 
Sw ye vo. vy JR ng 
John West, all 9; Harold Conte, 234; 
Jos. T. ‘Toon e 171; Philip Bllverman, 802; Wilber 
Schwandt, Elisworth Becrwaldt, John Clifford 
Meigs, Toy C. Bash, Howard Kerpestein, Billy Beer, 
all 8; W. Roy Richards, 9; Charles Newman, 802; Warner 
Carter, 710; aarees Morant, 274; Henry Hardy, Clem D. 
Martin e Leonard ‘Adams, Benny Fonville, 
Davis, Pail 10; Melville L. Rosenback, Victor 
alter T. Darrick, Jr., Ray Repkay, Eli. Jeroniet- 
George Siravo, Arthur G. Ostrandes, James Fitz- 
patrick, Earl Rogers, Peter Pashnick, Harry F. Reser, 
all $03; Ho Doren, 405; David Champagne, 143; 
F. Nathan Eisenberg, pape Cop, Imer 
E. Radtke, fianey me all 8; _ Williams, af 
Alvin Campbell, Wesley Hardy, Syives Briscoe, 
Curtis, all 710; Cochran, 802; eed Bkolnick, 9: 
Vaughn Mun 839; 8 Kowalski, 
ae withdrawn: Maynard, 9; Nathan Solom- 
400; John ste ty os 549; Sammy 802; 
J. Biliot Sands, 
eis J, Felton, i. 


Sacks, 802; J. ndo 
Philip Stiverman, M. 
Ray Repkay, E. Jerontetsky, G. Sira G. 
Ostrandes, Chas. plewmen. ail’ 302: Sam Skolnick. aE rae 
R. Beadet, a J. West. Lon Bonick, both fim Mun- 
Foe, 339; WW. Roy Richards’ 9; A. Zing,” ie] 
70; F. oAtsenault, H. G. Hale, «he 
E. » _P. Pashnick, H. 
Jr., I: "David Champagne, 
waidt, . Ba 
Dean, 


, ~ ae R. E. 
Transfers issued: 


Reser, 

143; “Billy. E. Baer- 

Begovatz, H.' Cop, 8. 4-5- <2 

Eisenberg, i. Kerpestein, C. a H. Radtke, 
w. tacvoonde. all 8; §&. Cockrane, Pierre, W. 
Hardy, W. Carter, M. Powell, all 710; a Vulteme 274; 
i. Hardy C. Davis, all 710 Adams, E. 

IT both 274; A. Campbell, 8. Brissee, B. Fonville, 
al 

Traveling members: Geor Hirst, Philip Morrell, B. 
Reynolds, wm Miller, H. Leventhal, L. Konevesky, G@. J. 
Epstein, all 802; Robert Knopke, 10; Joseph Lom 
bardi, 802; Harry E. Jones, 550;,Mack Davis, 802; " Freddy 
Williams, Edward Morant, both 274; Coleridge Davis, 

esley ardy, Henry Hardy, Warner Carter, Leonard 
Adams, Sylvester Bolscoe, Chester Brown, Martin Powell, 
Benjamin ova Clement Pierre, Harry Curtis, Alvin 
Campbell, all 710, 


LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 
New members: Arthur W. Jackson, George H. Wiessner, 
Charles C. Church, Jack Stanfield. Myron L. Waddell. 
pornos pending: Ralph Matthews, Jr., Dale Curtis, 


Wm. F. Robinson. 

‘Transfers Snperiees: Ray Mynn, Russell Jensen, Vie 
‘onova, Seymour Zap George LaBanco, Dan Serbinski, 
Jean Connally, Duke. LeBrun, Valore Hess, Margaret Col- 
loler, Albert Dorsch, 

Transfers R-~—h, Frank Cappelletto, John Antonucci, 
August Conchette, Earl H. Smith, V. D. Oakley. 


ansfers issued: LeRoy Snyder, Carlton L. Johnson, 
Milton E. Herth. 
Transfers returned: George G. Green, Constantine 
Mopulos. 
LOCAL NO. 204, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

New members: Donald Burrell Rockhill, Charles A. 
Patrick, Irvan Tonkins. 

Resignation: Hugh Malia. 


Transfers issued: Sydney 
a eanees to Convention: Albert D. A Charles 
Bi 
‘Alternate: William J. Wetzel. 


LOCAL NO. 205, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


New members: Raymond Schott, Leo Schott, Alfred Kall- 
ross, Frank Monard, Irene Monard, Wilson Miller, Alvin 


Elch. 
Erased: Francis Wood, Benny Beach, Joe Pietrantonio. 
Transfer deposited; Vito Parise, 59, 


Transfer withdrawn: Frank Tifft, 166. 
LOCAL NO. 208, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Transfers issued: Jerome Carrington, Jas. MeEndree, 


| Dixon, Ray Nance, Walter Fuller, Wm. Randall, 
Quinn Wilson, L. W. Dixon, Wallace Bishop, Metvin 


Adolph, Louis Tot! 





Ranke Eddie South, Rudolph Reynaud, Earl Hines, Louis 
Taylor, Kenneth Stewart, James Young, Omer Simeon, 
Darnell Howard, Leon Washington, en Bud Johneon, 


Everett Barksdale, George G. Roger 
I! members: George Washington, Milton Sneed, Odis 
Williams, John A. Gordon, Lawrence Lucile, James Strong, 
Wm. Silk, Walter Simmons, Eddie Gray, Henry Fort, 
Anna Moffett, Norman Mason, William Owsley, Emmett 
Berry, Cornell Scott. 
cnt deposited: Milous Walker, Edw. Du Verney, 


74 
eetraveling bands; Earl Hines, Fletcher Henderson, Nat 
‘oles. 
Oo Mienates to National ae Arthur T. Steward 
Herbert H. , Harry W. 


LOCAL NO. 209, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
rased: Carl Davis, John Rowland, Michael Zimmer, 
Robert Boyle, Dominic Carere. 
LOCAL NO. 210, | FRESNO, CALIF. 
Officers for 1937: L. D. Bowen, president; Louls Mathey, 


vicespresident; Jack Hammel, sergeant-at-arms; Henry 
Boettcher, Jr., secretary; board of directors: Earl Dilion, 
Joe Trino, Paul Paul, Jack Waterman, Glenn 3 
alternates: George Maul, John Matesso. 


LOCAL NO. 212, ELY, NEV. 





New members: Glenn Evans, William L. Fowler, Loren 
. Bird, Arthur A. Smith, Charlies A. Knight, Ethel 
ers, Roy Mann 


Don Dixon, Bret Batley, Earl Brown, 
Bert Ellis, Bill aes H. H. Hartman, 
. Art Evans, Paul Johns 


LOCAL NO. i hapa POINT, WIS. 
._Ed Charnicke, Merrit Dewell, 


o- 
Hari’ Lysne, Israel 
Manais, Wm. —y Hugh Beadle, 
Transfers deposi 
Joe Simmer, Ziggy Baltusis, Phil Worzencroft. 
Transfers withdrawn: Harold Carr, Russel Nickle, Arlen 
Del 





baer. 





LOCAL NO. 216, MARQUETTE, MICH. 
-New members: Louise Collins, Albert St. Cyr, Professor 


Transfers withdrawn: Sylvia Rose Ross, Kathleen Olson, 
both 610; Esther Gehloff, 249. 


oe NO. 223, STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
bers: Eddie Zysko, Anthony Samaris, Ernest 

. Morven Zapor, Staniey Zapor, Hamlet De 
Anthony June, Arthut Mancuso, Ronald Stevens. 
















































































































reling members: Ayers LaMarr, 3; Aaron Bramer, 
Bb. Grant, 579; Emery Childers 
253; O. athe 3; 
; Homer 


Rasehel, s McNary, both 232; George 
Orlander Dyer, 252; Wilard Brown, 587; 


‘eenwood, Ralph 
"‘Dearmen, ‘Tony. Corselio. 
all 173. 





LOCAL NO. 248, PATERSON, 
Resignations: Harold Ne! 


WN. J. 


Nelson. 
Transfers deposited: Nunziante Deciceo, Frank De Blasi, 


Arnold Schreiber, D. Cole. Fred Exner. 
Transfers withdrawn: John 


Parisi, Frank 
ue Charles Srlineton Michael Cielo. 
‘os. 


members: Jos. Fody, J 


Kopecki, Frank De Blasi, 
Duffin, Jos. Sel- 
» Matty Cortese. 


LOCAL NO. 249, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


New members: Mrs. Dorothy Messner, 


Bolich, George Bolich. 


LOCAL NO. 254, SIOUX CITY, 

New members: Harlan Burneta, 
Harris, John Imislund, Kenneth Spay 
Transfers deposited: Wesley _ Butts, 
, 79; Ivar Hautala, 612; Jack Smitr. 


agp odens oe 257, NASHVILLE, 





eling member, Glen 
Ralston Cc, Hutcherider, 
Walter H 


Gray, Kenny 


1OWA. 


TENN. 


Frank 


e De Ridder, 
alter Carlson, 
Bolich, Joseph FP. 


7 Gillespie, Clift 
at P eae Hein- 


Sergent, Art 


Davis, 
Watts, 


unt, Wm. Ra’ Grady 
Frank _— Walter Smith, Tony Brigias ‘Btanley Dennis, 
Howard Hall, J Blan Chie Floyd, 


Colby, B. Woodruff, B. Brightman, 
Philiip Beara, KR. E. Greene, 


George Olson, Jack 


Round, 437; 


hy 


Stutt, 


257; 


Mackey, Carl MeWert, both 175; Wallace Tate, 


jorie Simmons, M. 


2 
jim _— "84; Everett Johnson, 532; z 
257; Harry 0 "Brien, 16 


Waller, 


. Hurdicka, Kenny 
Herron, J. M 

Lupe Alvarado, Joe 8. 
Seno, Lee Gillette, Dan L. Heiss, A. H. 


orris, 


all 10; 


Max Prupas, all 
Clarence Jackson, 


564 . 
178; Jack Williams, 
93; Dick 


ews 
kK 


Lef 
G. Miller, a, 


0. 
Transfers deposited: Truxton Jackson, Leo Johnson. 


Transferg withdrawn: Claude Graham, Roy Rob’ 


Transfers issued: W. P. 
McCrary. 


LOCAL WO. 205, QUINCY, ILL. 


New member: James Dwyer. 
Traveling members: Al Holm, 

Novak, Stan Daugherty, Ed Burke, W. 

Wm. Kab ele, John Folzin, Ronald Sha. 


James Connor, Lawrence Leach, Arthur » Nor! 
| an Jack Frost, Joe Mercer, Keith Stevens, 
ames 


Transfer issued: John Hearle. 
Conditional member: Wm. G. Wassum. 
Traveling members: K 
Busseret, Jr., Morton 


uy, ire, Harr. 
Gandee, Eddie Shebaulk, Charles Probert. 


a. Hauff, Charles 
diez, Art F 


Ka 
Harris, 


LOCAL NO. 269, RAR HARRISBURG, PA. 
Transfers issued: Karl Schmidt, Edwin Paul 


Transfers withdrawn: inal le Hi 
sey, Grace Mitehell, Jean W 

Traveling members: 
Russell, 


obinson. 
Smith, Edna Mal Rosen, Dell 


ey, 


Lanz Gibson, 


jorman 
Rudy 


Armand 


lopper, Evelyn C. Semp- 


va 
Paul Whiteman, Roy Bargy, Mischa 
Matt Malneck, Harry Struble, Al Galladoro, Mur- 


ray Cohen, John Cordaro, Frank Trumbauer, Frank Ventry, 


Wn. Rank, Jack Teagarden, Hal 


cent Pino, Norman McPherson, Art M 
Paul Tremaine, Eddie Grant. Miller 
Reinscke, all 802; Russel Miller, 661; 
Robert Snyder, Elwood. Boyer, 
218; Richard Burke, 561; 
Freedman, 379; 8. re, 8. Greenfield, 
i M. Miller, 8S. Mereurio, G. 
. Prince,, C. Soeci, 4 

Fietds, “ache Alexy, 

Anderson, Frank Ryerson, 
tole, James Johns, Frank Carle, Charies 
Welcome, all 802; Charles Hinkee, 77; 
G. Bmith, B. Smith, R. Saads, C. 
W. Jones, 8S. Clay, E. Johnson, A. 
V. Dickerson, O. Harris, F. Norman, L 
Jean Knatts, Art Thorsen, 
soga, Jerry Bowne, all 10 
Kingsley, 10; Frank DeVal, 4; 


both 561; 


clare Yocum, 


Matthews, Don M 
Charles Teagarden, Harry Boldfield, Mike Pingitore, Van- 


Enid M 


Richard Pratt, 379: 


L. Hal 


oore, 


Eddie Fell, 526; 


loyecike, 
Richard 
my, 8. 
M. L. 


+ Shep 
Stuart 


%. D. MeMus- 


Blake, 


Francis 


Joe Carbarans, 


_—. E 


Raker, F. 
Mills, 


alter Bradley, 


Jacobs, 
Brady, 


all 802; 
Bernice Mattinson, Enis Pas- 
; Sidney Mear, 680; 


Norman 


Rledle, Dick Morgan, Alvey Rey, all 10; Jimmy Wood, 8; 


Horace Heidt, 10; Paul Lowenkron, H. 


LOCAL NO. 274, PHILADELPHI 
Officers for 1937: President, 
dent, Harry onroe; secretary, 


A, PA. 


William Howard Payne; assistant secretary, H. A. 


son; executive committee: Geo.” W. 
Frank Fairfax 

F. Shorter, George Hawkins, 
nolds, 


Donnell 
William Howard Payne, H. 


mer Brown, chairman; Buddy Powell, H. 


Myers, Miss Dorothy King; auditing 
Rerry, Wilbert Pate, Clarence FE. 
mittee: Russell Brown, Phil Edwards, 
board: Oakley Lampson, Samuel White; 


committee: 
. Thomas; examining com- 
Henry Lowe; trustee 
delegates to na- 
tional convention: Geo. ‘W. Hyder, Frank Fi 


airfax, 


Ellis 


Hagenah, both 802. 


Geo. W. Hyder; vice-pres!i- 
Frank Fairfax; treasurer, 


Simp- 


Hyder, Harry Monroe, 

Franklin E. Walker, Harry Marsh, James 

Scott, 

A. Simpson; trial has +H 
8. Budd 


Rey- 


Neil 
"Lewis 


Domer 


Brown; business agents: Franklin E. ee James F. 


Shorter; sergeant-at-arms: Damon Fish 
Now members: George H. Wilson, Theodore Still, James 
Tisdale 


Transfers expired: Jotun Readies, Wayman Richardson. 


Erased: 
Rrown, John Thomas Br 
Carter, Russell Chapman, 
Leo Gr ath Matt Harris, A 


own, Edward C 


Lonnie 
Jack Newmulse, Henry Oney, 
Proctor, Robert Robbins, Charles 


Harvey A. Smith, Randall M. 


LOCAL NO. 284, WAUKEGAN, 
New members: Robert Adair, Chas. 


Bergman 

Transfers deposited: Art. Ball, 
Magiietta, Chas. iy —_ Myslewski, 
C. F. Haseman, Earl Hoff 

Transfers issued 


John Mayfield. 


Ernest Bostic, William O. Bri 
arter, ° 
wi ee John Edwards, 
Hughes, Perry Hynson, 

johnson, William uittle Billy) Jones, Ruth we 
James Outcalt, Raymond C. 
Schaffer, Arthur Sealth, 
St. Claire, Fred Thompson. 


riges, 
Tho: 


ILL. 


mas A. 


W. Swan, George 
Harland Prt 


Jos. 
tome. 


: Whitey” Drobees, Robt. Baker, Harold 


Major Bogges. 
Delegates to national rE: Jules C. Stein, Percy 
G. 


; alternates: W. C. C. Brown, Charl 


LOCAL NO. 285, ~ NEW | LONDON 
Officers for 1937: President, J. N. 
president, Harry Neilan; second 
Benvenuti; secretary-treasurer, Edmon 8. 


es Alden. 


, CONN. 


vice-president, 
. Brown. 


LOCAL NO. 286, TOLEDO, OHIO 


New member: Ophia Thompson. 
LOCAL NO. 281, NEWBURGH, 


N.Y. 


members: Saverio Mancuso, Charles H. Alexander, 


New 
Louts P. Granziano, Jr., Walter Rhinefield 
Transfer members . Donald 
Robert Neilson, Deusias Boyce, ¥ 


LOCAL NO. 292, , SANTA ROSA, 


CALIF. 


New members: Owen Sweeten, Joe Noonan. 


LOCAL NO. 294, LANCASTER 

New members: William Burley, John H. 
Traveling an eel Del Smith, 
ié, aa Bamber 802; 


Howard 
Barnes, ; Gabriel Padney, 802. 


» PA. 


Enck. 
410; Jerome Bressler, 
Godwin, a2; 


Rusin, Renneth Foeller, 
Edw. Allen 


mari 


LOCAL NO. 305, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 







































New : po! i. Mickey Cole. pm 

Dundee, Georg ° im, Benson, e 

Transfers deposited ‘M Cullen, 153. a : 
Resigned: Ben Urner. 

LOCAL NO. 311, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

New members by transfer: Don R. Tappan, 40; Glenn 

* traveling musicians: Alfred Thieleker, Eugene Furst, 

« Jesse Latto, 82; 

iat Bette 

35; John rmaala, 

ia! Yom . 


ait re v A 
‘anefers 
L- 


Travel! 
Leo 551; 


tine Pettiford, ~ ig 
Jennie M. B. B: 


Hornberger, Ro: 


retary; Mrs. 
and treasurer. 


New poem: 
8. ee Franel 


Krastel, Dwight H. 


Noel E. Boggs, Cobl 
Miss Lillian Lawson 
nett, Jack R. Hays, 


Richard E. Beedle, W 


Tuggle, Duane E. 
Traveling members: 
Denny Morrow 


Schollenberger, 
63; Sam Tay 


(Belle 
lor, 47; 


Charles 
Birrell, Bill 
Foster, 94; Cari Lof 
Vaughn, both 47; Wa 
Dale Cornell, 2% 


Kayle Rorex, ernio 
Pierce, J. M. Fuller 
Nichols, all 532; 


New members: 
E. Lacey, 
Mandarino, Claude V. 


Dani 


Traveling members: 
Roe, Lewis P: 


George Kraner, 
Mercurio, 
Giao, 


Lou 


Devol, 4; Sidney 
= Sestini, Toe 

mione, Marlo 
Phil Bogard, all 372. 


Nesbit, H 
Johnny Driscol 


Jack Scott, all 
Harry Campbell, 
oun Alexander, 


LOCAL NO. 
Transfers issued: 


Erased: Bert Davis. 


New members: L. 


Resigned: Kelly 


New member: Alton 


Tesch. 


New members 





y Meder, 
all 153; Bruee McDonald, 
Watson, 616; Leon Everson, 693. 


A. Robertson, vice-president; 


Morgan, 


Parkansky, Donald W. 
Transfer deposited: James L. Todd. 
LOCAL NO. 380, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
New mentiber from transfer: Cecil etmore, 443. 
Transfers issued: Jack J. Pleis, Michael Onofrio. 


Jan Garber, 
‘almer, Charles Ford, 


Mariano, 


Bob Hi 


ns, Clarence Gray, Rich 
John Roland Redd, Robert Hall, 1 Hall, 


LOCAL NO. 396, 
Transfers issued: Richard 
Transfer deposited: Elden Miller, 295. 


LOCAL NO. 


Vernon 
Transfers issued: Lyle Slater 

Buzaid, Roger aHines, Harold Spa 

Mazzeri, 


Hagier; Victor Vent, Gerald Adam, Ma 


Irsias wn Bob ‘Johnston, Jerrold ‘Baggett, 


a, : Jeff Bentley, Clayton 





Rip Crawley, 





Joe Woecas, Bern: 
pe, Johnson, all 178; Leroy Berry, 
Marie Barkstrom, Margaret Decketoeen” Lelia Julius, Leon- 


Ray Lee, 


yrd, both 632. 





LOCAL NO. 330, MACOMB, ILL. 
members: Dick Stieb, Mo Qilay, both Bai 


Freeman Quigiey, 542; Ai Sky. 
Bud K * 514; Jimmy Bowen, one Laird, big 
McNally, Bill’ wie, Donald Cox, 
’ Wintel . Sigtrield Krueger," 


all 743; Marjorie 


LOCAL NO. 833, EUREKA, CALIF. 
New member: Ernest L. Osborne. 


LOCAL NO. 345, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
New member: Louis Kittilstad. 





LOCAL 352, FRANKFORT, 
Resigned: Ollie McIntire, Bennie Benton. 


LOCAL NO. 357, JUNCTION CITY, KAN. 
Officers for 1937: Howard Woodward, president; Warren 


Adron Myers, recording sec- 
Earline Elder Woodward, financial secretary 


arren W. 


Blake, 


i. 
Milsap. Siaunte Middleton, T. J. 


Henry 


Viola, Joe Vioia, Ronald Pirozzi, 


),. 65; 


Paul Richardson, 512; 
son, 512; Rob Millar, Jack Mayo, 
Diebold, Bob Funnell, 


iy Ruth, 


Dunyon, 560; 


Howell, 


. Felix  Watker, 
Charles D. McCain, 352. 


Eddy Fischer, 57 
135; Ted Vesely, 


Lee Wellington, all 47; 
ner, 6, 47; 
Carl K. Allen, 47; Doc H. McLain, 103; 


LOCAL NO. 346, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 
Transfers deposited: Ralph Bryan, Jackie Volkers, Edwin 
Joseph Daubek, Rene Sylvester, 
6; Andrew LIlnicke, 47; Bernard 


LOCAL NO. 367, VALLEJO, CALIF. 

Ernest Johnson, Tom Cook, Art Franges, 
‘ull member cc trem transfer: Stanley Bennett. 

Transfers issued; Lee Irwin, Patrick Casey. 


Transfers returned: Lewis McDermid, Raymond Sancts. 
Resigned: Carl Jensen, Raymond Sancts. 


LOCAL NO. 369, LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
Transfer members: Richard A. Fietcher, 
Bates, W. 
LOCAL NO. 375, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


New members: Miss Norma Teagarden, Wayne L. Benson, 
e C. Parker, 


8. Bender, 


Mrs. Pearl 


ege, Edward A 


3 Chureh, Jack McCracken, Robert Aitken, 
rving johnston, Jerrold pase. Art Hayes. 
Erased: Chas. Cowell, Jack Dowell, Rex Koury. 
Transfers witndra alee ss oe Holding, 
Jack Vietor Vent, Gerald Adam, Maurice Win 
. Church, Jack McCracken, 


Dick 


5; Duane Peterson, Sidney cena, Fa. G. 
stadt, all 264; Cc Bennett, 303; 
5 3 ‘Gordon Hoa 334; Robert 206 ; 
; Viriee Fesslet, 551; Charles B. Smith, 


218: a8; Majore ‘dummons 178; Jack Williamson, 37; Dick 


337; Polock, 332; Clyde Conlombe ; J 
McGrew, 166; Darrell T. Benske, $3; J. Phillips, J. Geven, 
A. Gaa, Wm. Barringer, ‘all 717; Petro Tocco, 5; 
Pepper ky, 802; EB. Jung, R. n, BF. Ganding, 
Cc. wn, R. Skaggs, 33 ores Moore, 73; Lulu Edge, 
208; Alice e taine, 


Ross, 


Fred H> 
Bud Fisher. 


Perkins, 


jar~ 


G. Rice, Howard 0. Holt, Bill 
Stout, Marvin Pitts, Richard R. Li 


Skala, 


Blue, Joseph H. Knox. 


Transfers deposited: Jule F. Herter, 385; Bill Fox. 
Transfer withdrawn: Bob Benike. 

Resigned: Whitley Fullen. 
Transfers issued: Jens C. Dissing, M. A. Cornelius, 


ons Bankenship, 


Taul 


Sharon 


Dean, Herman Garretsm. 


Halstead, 47, 802; 
Howard Terry, al 


137; Clyde Ridge, 


Tony 
1 om 


‘on 


Carroll Thomp- 


Roy’ Noble, Doug Runyon, 


Terry Hollenberg 


Harry A. 


, Jim 


Gordén 
Weiss, 20; 
Ray Carroll, 


Max 


60; Arthur G. Gary, 464; 


Clifford Jackson, 


el Figlio, 


Anthony _Lucchetti, 


Merker, 
Roberto, 


Halmy, 


idney Greenfield, 


i, all 802; Horace Heidt, E. 
sen, Burnett Mattinson, 


680; 
Onessimo, 
Andr 


Tre insfers issued: Phil Koppang, 


Nielson, Max Groene, all 463; Karl Byte, Be 
738; anna, 357; Jack 

738; Frank (Red) Perkins, Bill Osborn 

Vv. ‘eels, Leslle 


ard Hart, 


LOCAL NO. 379, EASTON, PA. 


Leon Keene, 


mon Jack Williams, 
Frank Sabatalla, both 47; Ned Bradley, James Hefte, 70: 


Carter 
Ray 


Earle F. Fowler, Clarence 


Charles F. Major, 
Wm. L. Otten, 
Herbert S. Smith 


Rudy Rudisill, 


Murray Golden, 
Charles Prince, 


F. Knotts, A. R. 
MeBurney, Richard 


gan, Walter Bradiey, Robert Reidel, Gerald Bowne, 
Kingsley, Elinor Passoja, all 10; Ed. Hellman, 802; Frank 
ears, 


al Jean, 


iy 
. Anthony Picciotto, 
Archie Jocolucct, 


ew Izzi, 


LOCAL NO. 382, FARGO, N. D. 
hang members: James Morris, Richard Halvorson, Robert 


Melba Martinson, Ev 
‘wea Olson, Don Auman, Wally Wilbur, 


Cansler, 
Bernard 
all 558. 


395, PORT A ANGELES, WASH. 
Elmo Curto, Robert H. Forbes. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
Horton, Beverley Opp. 


405, SPENCER, IOWA 


Koon, Everett F. Crosser. 


two 
} ‘sergeant ~at-arms, Lyman 


J. Boom. 


Transfer issued: ‘Abert Lents 
Resigned: . Russell Veling, Pat Fries, Lester 


LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Erased: James a 
: Mike 


ley, 


Hillier, Louwls Ruffatto, Willard 
members by transfer: Hi 
Harold 


: Vinee. ‘Veechio, 
tania, Salyy_ Catania, Frank Grasso, Charles Canuso, Tom 
Marino, Al D’Agoste, Joe Franko, Sam Franko, Jack Laird. 


LOCAL NO. 406, MONTREAL,’ QUE., CANADA 


Ratph Iiiman. 


al Reese, Mrs. 


Grillo; one year, 
Lockwood ; 


LOCAL NO. 422, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


Ralph 


Joseph G. 


Douglas 
Don Shoup, Fritz Heil- 
bron, Norman Donohue, Freddy Large, Gerald Large, Ken 
Large, George Fortier, Dick White, all 10; Shep Fields, 
Sebastian 
Salvatore 
Max Miller, Charles 


Thor- 
Mor- 
Nerm 


mara, 
Paul 


Traveling members: Eli Rice, Sylvester Rice, both 73; 
Mylus “Walker, 615: “Barbara Wells, ‘eo Rice, Le Lem 
Johnson, all 587; alter Bennet, Ted, Nix both 802; 
Jasper Jones, Vaughn. ‘Adolphus’ Albrook, all 743; 
Leon Beck, 743; Jack ills, 176; Lowell Harris, Mei 
Jungers, Frank Goldh “yor au 485; Bill Albrant, 382; 

4 elline, con pa 5 » Bice McMullen, both 773; 

, Rob: L-, "Orrell, 551; Verne Botton- 
fleld, 194; Bohby | Grins. Gordon Koch, Leach, 
Elmo Stone, Leon bs { Fielding, Ral, Mickey, 


Loomis 
ck Hallett, wae : 


Louls 


Wright, 


Emil G. 
Charles Ca- 


Traveling members: Cabell Calloway, Benjamin E. 

Payne, na White, Garvin P. Bushell, Andrew J. 

‘ Webster, Walter P. Thomas, Claude B. Jones, 

—— Keg Johnson, DePriest E. B. Wheeler, A us 

An Cheatham, Irving Randolph, Lammar Wright, 

LeRoy "Maser, Milton J. Hin 

LOCAL NO. 416, HORNELL, N. Y. 

for 1937: a Williams, president: Frank 

Young, vice-president ; H. Fix, usiness 


, _Wititam 
. William Bonnetta. 
. W. B. Blenck, 





LOGAL NO. 436, LANGFORD, PA. 
New a wags George Scott, Joe Ambrose, Frank 
Blasko, Paul J. _ John Rusinko, John Pedora. 
Transfer: Al Gober. 
LOCAL NO. 447, SAVANNAH, GA. 
resident, ¥ tek. McClellan ; = A eons 2s! 
. Dallas 8 
cClellan; sergeant-at-arms, Robert Hiers; executive 


board: William Wolf B. Reed, Kenneth Palmer, 
Carlton Saxon, 


LOCAL NO. 448, HANNIBAL, MO. 
Traveling members: Johnnie Davis, Tauls Widule, Ray 
Ressel, James Roche, Robert Watry, Gensch, Lioyd 
He a ; Hubert Gorman, 448; Delos Seifert, 485; 


am 

ski, 93; Jack Williamson, 37; Stoner, 337; Al Plock, 
3 J @ Coulombe, 288; Stan Stan- 

i. Florian Rody, W. Woods, Ernie Madrano, Brad- 
J. C, Wilson, Lawrence Marlin, Ben Kontkoff, Gunnar 

EE, Tom Toddonio, Gene Tomlins, Harold’ Gibson, 








LOCAL NO. 449, COFFEYVILLE, KAN. 
Officers for 1937: President, T. C. Hendricks; yice-presi- 
— = as "hase Alderman; secretary-treasurer, George H. 


LOCAL NO. 472, \ 472, YORK, PA. 
New member: Robert A. Shultz. 
Transfers issued: F. Wayne Klaisg, Gordon Eisenhart. 


LOCAL NO. - WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

New member: Joseph Cor. 

Transfers deposited: Alexander Jahns, Paul Nadell, both 
138; Carl Ende, 43; James Clifess. 319; Richard ‘(Dick 
Reed) Nittoly, "Jack 8. inf. Vincent J. Nazzaro, Ray 
Homer Trachtenb Sol V ib, Harold J. Friedman, 


Courtesy letters deposited: Fred A. Grant, Henri No- 
lette, Richard M. Gorman, Charles DiBona, all 138. 

Traveling members: Dan Prine, wrence Hart, Wm. 
Berge, Don Mills, Frank Portaro, Julius Ceruul, John 
Crawford Dunlop, Jr., Harry E. Preble, Ralph E. Hauss, 
Dave Robbins, John Massaro, John a Albert 
Anzini, Joe Moss, Al Moss, Ray Robinson, C.. L, Tise, 
Joseph Peter Cantor, Harry Levine, Hugo D'Ippolito 
Philip Capicotto, Morris Nussbaum, Hyman Millard, Louis 
Joe Haymes, Carl E. Biesecker, 
y Rogers, John Langford, David 
Frankel, Max Herman, Byron E. Michaels, Sidney F 
stein, Richard Neumann, Max Cheikes, Frank Cohen, 
Charles H. Busch, Jr., Ronald Chase, Dick Himber, Kal- 
man Katz, Manie Green, Harry Urbant, Pete Pimiglio, 
Herman Wolfson, Joe Denton, Art Scherr, Nathan Levine, 
Jack Konmal, Ernest Capozzi, Eddie Steinberg. Bud 
Smith, Jimmy Roselli, Art’ Foster, Mal Hallett, Francis 
Welcome, Charles Blake, Frankie Carle, James Johnson, 
R. D. McMichael, Clark Yocum, Frank Ryerson, Stuart 
Anderson, Peter James, Robert Alexy, wee, Carbararo, all 
802; Charles Hinkle, 77; Louis Soreso Parker Cox, 
Frank Vite, George Dorvis, vis, Patsy Senilignaglic. all 275. 


LOCAL NO. 480, 480, WAUSAU, wis. 
members: Wallace Fry, Beatrice Eder, Russell 


Transfers withdrawn: Ralph Katsfey, 166; Edw. Rodhe, 
Courtesy Permit, 1 

Transfers deposited: Orville Leverton, 610; oN Reems, 
49; N. Seelig, W. Miller, M. Hardtke, E. Kru F. 
Stindle, R. Peters, A. Stone, A. Loh, Joseph Roberts, “ail 8. 


LOCAL NO. 510, SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 
New member: Henry Ohlsen. 
Dropped: Helen Rochi. 


LOCAL NO. 528, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
New members: George Pflug, Joseph Fabrizio, Charies 
E. Lines, Wilber Clark, Chase Wilkins, Linford Wyckoff. 
Members dropped: Leo Church, Robert Sl 
Garrity, Jr. 





New 
oler. 


locum, George 


LOCAL NO. 531, 

New members: 
Harmon, Jr., 
Members 


531, MARION, IND. 


Walter R. Allegood, Gerald Roberts, Ray 
Walter Robbons, Jr., Lowell E. Barnhart. 

om dropped: Walter Augenstein, Rolland Augen- 
ste 


Transfers issued: Russell Rogers, Bob Downs, Richard 
wns, Don Northup, Ralph Craven. 


LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Transfers issued: Rolland Tedro, Melvin Green. 
Resigned: Rolland Tedro. 


LOCAL NO. 542, FLINT, MICH. 


New members: Rosswell Carney, Yern Strait, . Harold 
Smith, Jas. A. Tracy, Jos. W. Wood, Royal K. ‘Jenner. 


Life member: Frank M. Beard 
Erased: Edw. Davis, Fred Junkin, Douglas Larmor, Ted 


Nelson. 

Resigned: Benj. Miller, S. A. Lambert. 

Transfers deposited: Russ Carney, Jas. Engle, Byron 
Dalrymple, Leo Harwood, enna, Jas. Michaiski, 
Harold Lstle, Francis Horton, Ronald Scott, Orland Fough, 
Wm. J. Collins, Jos. Kern, Jas. McDonald, EB. C. oe 
man, Kermit Best, C. E. Cushing, Eugene Cooper, 
Rust DaForcay, Bill_ Ost, Chas. Righter, Curtis Mack, 
ry lame. Cecil Whitehill, Bob Perry, Tom Jenkins, 


ofield, Chas. McCauley, Rudy Borup, Grina Par- 
David Kavitch, M. D. Lake. 


LOCAL NO. 543, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Officers for 1937: President, Charles E. Gwynn; rvice- 
president, Bubby Johnson; secretary, Howard Rollins ; 
treasurer, Bernard Mason; directors: Reuben V. Hard- 
castle, Charles P. Harris, William Joseph Adams, Eugene 
Moore; David A. Johnson; business agent, Emerson Reddie. 


nell, 


Transfer issued; G. Robert Smith. 
LOCAL NO. 558, OMAHA, NEB. 
Officers for 1937: Wm. Lewis, president; Joe Drake, 


vice-president; W. V. Countee, secretary; Wm. Keeler, 
ecsures3 sam Turner, business agent; board of strategy: 
Jas. Byth agus Mae Winburn, Bernard Wright, Neal 
Parker, Mary “Anderson. 


LOCAL NO. 561, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
os: 


Charles W. Haman, William J. Miller, 
Charice F 0. Smith. ¥ 





LOCAL NO. 580, CLARKSBURG, W. VA, 
New member: John McFarlin. 


Traveling members: Pau iteman, Roy Bargy, Jno. 
Cordoaro, “0 Gollidais, Larry erdinger, Bob. os 
rence, Matt. Malneck, Hal. Matthews, Art. ‘Miller 


Moore, Mike Pingitore, Vincent Pino, W: 


m. Rank, hivcne 
Russell, 


Murry Cohen, Harry Strubel, Chas. Teagarden, 
Jack Teagarden, Frank Trumbauer, Geo. Bamford, Norman 
McPherson, all 802. 





LOCAL NO. 609, NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 
Copeland, Ray Percy, Robert 


Transfers issued: Bari Nutter, Crasense Ackerman. 
Trassfer renewed: Edwin Hunting 
Transfers deposited: Rollo Sissel, 30; Chas. Hazelton, 
Jan. Shafer, both 485; Don Hayden, 334; Clyde Finney, 
75; Vie Servoss, 405; Lark Merryman, 
Traveling members: Ray Herbeck, Blaine Jones, Sandy 
Bob Glenn, John Blatz, all 47; Max 
76; Bud Stevens, 47; Earl Simon, Bert Breech, 
Thompson, 6; Bill Davis, Clyde Crover, 
Clark Hodgson, all 70;; Bernard Shade, a8; Jack Mur- 


phy, Malcolm ‘Dunn, Ardate Purdy, . Chancello, 
Tom . Harold lone e, all 70; Mel Peater, Dick 
Fox, Gus Walker, Stan ell, ie Warren, Bill 
Poole, Mark M Gollener, Pinsley om, John 


urphy, Ernie 
Cox, LeRoy Marshall, all 463; Laurence Welk, — Her- 


Don 
Fornly, Johnnie Disch, Roy Irvin, all 255; Maynard wil- 
son, 70; Don Stevens, 70; Walter Bloom, 693. 


LOCAL NO. 627, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Ware *Wviltiam Smith, 
Dougias, William 8. Mable Marshall, Witttass 


— imer Price. 
‘ers issued; Joseph Keyes, Joseph Durham, Richard 





Fox rer For, Sylvester. Hick Gentry Marcel! 
Perry - rose, Junus rredrick Hopkins, Clay Bring. 
_aranater revoked: Jerome Carrington, 208; Aaron Davis, 
Restened: Floyd ss —_ 
per: ni Austin Foster, ‘Martin fesibes Earnest. Daniels, 
1 members: Earl Miller, Henry W. ey 814; 
Noble Sissle, Sidney Chas. — ‘endell Cully, 
Delmer Dean, James Pye. Joe 
Madero, all 802; Gilbert Wh ad Chemter Geo. 
Matthews, both 585; % gg 
Miller, ait 2. 





Dick . Ira Dahiman, Davyl Chevalier, 0. Hauge, 
Clifford LeRoy we Buh J. bweenes: 
Transfer members: George A. Cugen. 
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LOCAL NO. 661, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





New members: Charles — Wharton, Pincus Rosenberg, 
William Shemoomn, Melvin Wi er. 
Eras Hansotte, Wm. Craig Schwartz, Allan 
M.. Silv Jean Weiner. 
Huber, 


Transfer: ted: John Eric Correia, 
Jr., Wolffe Log a Daniel Lapidos, Joe since, Joseph 
Harold Samuels, Joseph Lapidos, Meyer Uydess, Johany 
Costello, David ‘Fiedelholtz, all 802. 
Traveling bands: William Santora and his Music Weav- 
ers, Hal Kemp, Eric Correia. 





List of Booking Agents 


WITH SUB- AGENTS 








LOCAL N6. 665, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Transfers deposited: Hod Williams, Waldo Harwood, 
Grimes, Ralph Scaffidi, all 342; J. Calvin Bucheit, 686; 
Russell VanVoorhis. 428; Fred 
E. W. Ferrell, both 86; Samuel K 
‘Transfers 


janconi, Eddie V. Copeland, 





Joseph Wohl, L. E.. Man: 


LOCAL NO. 691, ASHLAND, KY. 
Resigned: Edgardean Quillen, Tom Walston. 


LOCAL NO. 721, TAMPA, FLA. 


New members: Bruce Kelly, Alfred Maney, Kenneth 
SeGooat, Bob Thomas, Paul Valdivia. 
—_ members from transfer: John A. Bothwell, Ray 


Courtesy oat _jrseeds Ida Costanza, Doris Lush, Julia 


Rose, Terry Ba 
Transfers — + Paul May, G. N. Burns, Phil 
ce. 
Newell, Joe 
ey 





Garkow, Lauren Kime, Elinor Sten, Vera 

Traveling members: Luke —, Har 
Lefter, Joe Clare, Chas. Bingham, Ji 
Weaver, Dick Spencer, all 427; Earl 
Bishop, Omar Simeon, William Randall, 
Leon Washington, Ray Nance, Walter Fuller, 
Dixon, James Young, Louis Taylor, Kenneth 
Laurence Dixon, Quin Wilson, all 208; Fletcher Hender- 
son, Jerome Poscobol, Wm. Bailey, Elmer Williams, Leon 
Berry, Richard Vance, Jos. tee | Edwood Cuffee, Fer- 
duiend Arbello, Israel Crosby, Walter Johnson, Robert 
Lessey, Horace Henderson, David Eldridge, all 208; Ellis 
Ryan, Merle Patrick, Howard Lange, tiliams, Barry 
Converse, C. Westeott, C. Kraft, C. Gheemahee, B. fica, 
all 427; Jose Manzanares, Annette Sutt, Sleanor Hall, 
Ramond Little, Dolores Anderson, Madalyn Green, en 
Kay, T. Spenger, all 47; W inifred Conoliy, 6; Paul Bar- 
Tagan, 802; Eddie Crump, Lelia Julins, Margaret Back- 
Marie Backstrow, Gene Ray Lee, all 743; Mar- 
Jennie Byrd, both 632; Alice Proctor, 710; 
Orwella Moore, 73; Lulu "Edge, 208; *Madge Fontaine, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 734, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Resigned: George Rebyor. 


LOCAL NO. 767, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

New members: Elmer Moore, Earnest Royal, Joe Walker, 
Thomas H. Manning, Rodgers Hurd, Fletcher Smith, Doro 
thy Broil, Robert O. Andrews, Mack W. Waldon, ‘Andy 
w. Winstead, LeGrand Mason, Roy Hays, Karl Jefferson, 
Roy Milton, Paul Hannah, Claude Conrad, Virgil Murray, 
Wayne W. L. Morgan. 

Transfers issued: William France, Les Hite, Marshall 
Royal, Jr., Marvin Johnson, Chas. Jones, Parker Berry, 
Luther Graven, Lloyd Reese, George Oren Jas 
Porter, Preston Peppy Prince, Henry Prinee, Billy Peck: 


ins, Joe Bailey, all 767. 

Transfers deposited: Louis Taylor, Wallace Bishop, 
Quinn Wilson, Ray Nance, Lawrence Dixon, Wm. Randall, 
Jr., Leon Washington, Simeon, Darnell Howard, 
Jas. “Young, Kenneth Steward, Walter Fuller, Geo. Dixon, 
Earl Hines, all 208. 








LOCAL NO. 784, 
Officers for 1937: 
dent, R. G. at; secretary, 
Milton Hill; board of directors: 
nard Adams, Donald Ely. 


LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Memberships terminated: Al E. Atkins, Smith Ballew, 
Syd Debin, Phil Fabeilo, Leon Kusheroff, Jack Liss, Wil- 
liam Moroney, Ray Noble, Phil Phillips, Anthony Pis- 
tritto, Barney Rapp, Charlies Ruddy, Nicholas Seraphine, 

J. B. Waterhouse, Dave White, Cookie Williams. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 

President, Wixom Marsh; vice-presi- 
H. Wiegand; treasurer, 

Donald Underwood, Ber- 





— Jerry Thoden Gerard, Chick Howard, Sam 
usner 

Resignation: Manny Roth. 

Transfers withdrawn: Christian M. Beck, 65; Stephen 


Benoric, 248; Henry Ciccolo, 9; Frankie Duffin, 248; Robert 
Elden, 269; Atmand Gale, 78; Vittoria Gallant, 6; 
Chester Garwig, 27; Warren Jefferson, 208; Jack Keeney, 
400; Oscar Knesson, 8; Eddie McMuilen, 379; Philip A. 
Williams, 5; R. E. Wulff, 

Transfers Tevoked: Wm. Beebe, 440; Floyd Brady, 627; 
ae Buchner, 526; Cedric Callander, 746; Guy Casey. 
0; Andy Emery, asi Robert Fay, 5263 Morris Feldman, 

3 Geo. b tomes 400; Fran Hartfield, 
Herth, 203; Raym Edw. 

Howell, 806; Warl Keller, ll; 
Lamb, 806; Ray Mayhew, 93; Bob Nolan, 10; Sidney 
Powers, 66; Moe Schrier, 420; Wm. A. Staffon 393; Carl 
Swearingin, 872; Gabriel Szitas, 5; Barney Zudekoff, 234. 

Transfers deposited: Chas. Affrunti, 444; Gus Arnheim, 

47 ;Lester J. Beigel, 10; Bernard Nillincoff, 198; Charles 

mer, 637; Birdsall "Bourne, 655; Mike Brodeur, 289; 
St. Clair Brooks, 506; John E. Buceini, 526; vid G. 
Buchanan, 41; James P. Borland, 60; Hurcel Burt, 655; 
Cedric Callander, 746; Alex C, Calm, 130; John Caval- 
larro, 655; Chas. F. ‘Chastain, 148; Michael Clelo, 248; 


ner, 400; 
"Stephen Kisley, 63; Ernest 


Joe Coates, 6; Richard Collins, 655; R. . Copsy, 10; 
Bill Com 47; Robert D. Cutshall, 60; Don Daniels, 47; 
George Drexler, 4; Joe Dunn, 5 N. R. Ellick, 660; Emil 


st, Jr., Leon Field, both 5; George Finckel, 66; Ray 
Foster, 47; Leon Frengut, 77; Walter W. Garrett, 526; 
Chester Garwig, 67; John Germani, 806; John Gillespie, 
274; Voyle Gilmore, 6; Al Gober, ise; Samuel Goldscher, 
40; Ernie Goodson, 655; Bud Gregg, 6; John B. Hamilton, 
47; James J. ; ; John 
Heyn, 11; Leon Hagan, 746; B Wm. 
Horvath, 60; John Huebner, 806; Mariano Hurtado, 400; 
Russell Isaacs, 9; George Jaffe, 746; Warren Jefferson, 
208; Chas. L. Johnson, 10; Lemuel Johnson, 587; Stanley 
Kenton, 47; Geo. Kinney, 6; Walter Kovac, 275; 
es Kyner, 10; ta is Labonte, 143; Raymond Littee, 
47; _ ¥- Lookofsky, 2; Thomas Lowe, 247; Joe Lucas, 5; 
Geo. Lugg, 10; Wm. Bill Luker, 41; Chas. Magnan, 406; 
Serge Malavsky, 57; Malcolm Mann, 655; Robert, se 
665; Nor esser, 9; ubby pilevers 
Miller, 1; "Neri L. — 655 47; 
Ralph Palmer, M1; “Chas Pearce, ‘sta: Howard Pearsall, 
589; Geo. R. Pol ilock, ‘i Art Porter, 6; Zonia Porter, 
82; John Potoker, Jr., = Ww. L. fford, 806; Carl 
Ravel, 6; putes 5 Reiner 47; John H. Renzulli, 626; 
Bradford Re: chards, Gene Rizzi, both 
Rock, 180; Willard. Rod- 
C. ' Rogers, 


r 
Jack Shoop, 147; J Haro! 
Louls Singer, 10; Melvin Solomon, st 
699; Rom Smith, Prank 3 een . Hy 
Herman Stoller, 5; Wm. G. "Straub: 625; rl Strick- 
land, 86; Don Talcott, Cond.; Reid Tanner, 104; Roy K. 
U OO; Jack "Vance. 6; Ivan Washaba m. 
Wendell, both ‘41; Ralph Wray, 290; R. E. Wulff, 288; 


. 62. 
‘ew members: Albert L. Addeo, aw ta ome 
ed A rad Albert 
Babian” ‘Meyer =. 


Leslie Baker, Albert Banks, Joyce Barthelson, Mac Ber, 
Murry ge Andre A 





George Bolotin, Joseph Bonano, Jos . Mau- 

ice Browne, Bruce, Leo Celestine, * Philip 
Cenicola, Charlies F. Chastain, Ernest Chris , Joseph 
Claccio, Ha K. Clark, H. N rk, ark, 


Raffaele Dittamo, 
“ Abraham Pa 
wards, Herb Morris ¥F 
Fields, Harry Finkel man, L. soe 
Emanuel Fogel, Dorman Freeman 
Gaetan a, Bernard Friedland ‘ee Gilder, Sanford 
Goldstein, Milo Goldstein, Samuel Gold- 
Max Max Got Harry 


Hornstein lorodas, : 
t Itell, Antonio Staines. Gabe Julian, Ben 
John Bryan 


Kat, Harold Kane, 


Liosa. Lester Ludke, rd Marks 
lis, R. McCaffrey, Murray McEachern. 
Andrew % Magzare'! aniroff M 





. Ruth A Russo, 
— 8. Ly 1. —, = Soeutene. 
~ Mf Patricto, Steward E. Bhober, Jess Stacy, 


Tedro Serrano 

Fernando Storch, Syiventer 

Szittyal,. A. Jack Thomas, . 9, Ste 
Francesco Valente, Anthony V: ‘aldron, 
Chattes A. Walker. Howard R. "'Welssfeld, 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: 


Kensety. Monroe A. 
neg. Amusenent Syndicate) 
py Abernathy 
A. L. Welch 
Martell Brett 


(Birmingham etoeanatand Agency) 
— ES ll NE A SSE re 569 
John R. Stewart 
Walter Cc. Mattison 
Ie I, II ei cecsscricesscocteesssvecthactbintesaseess 1561 
Whatley Orchestra Service................:.00+ 290 
John T. Whatley 
Monroe A, Kennedy 


CALIFORNIA 
Atherton: 
Sa TI i cscnsccshashimsatenensinblesbes oe 1619 


Bakersfield: 


Ramage, John . 709 
(Kern County ‘Artists Bureau) 
Russell T. Belknap 


Berkeley: 
Richardson, Mrs. George H. 


Beverly Hills: 
Hollywood Artist Bureau ................00.. 
Mae Norton 
FROCROE, TGCthe, AGORCY 6...0.0...00.0scscerscsccccssses 710 
Lottie Horner 
Bey Varné 
Clyde Westover 
National Theatrical Agency.. 
Ruth Michaelson 
Mandel Michaelson 
Walker, Granville, Agency 
Granville Walker 


Culver City: 
RN IE, Sites diccscnicescersesnrsessstessennioesiscbloes 1647 


Hollywood: 


Berliner, Rudolph, Agency ...............00.008 1329 

Rudolph Berliner 

Louis P. Vincenot 

Frank Kessler 
Clark, W. M. “Jimmy” Pile Tee 
Coast to Coast Theatrical “Agency... poavin 1 

Paul Savoy 

William Prass 

Lew M. Goldberg 
Crippen, Art, and Ohman, Phil 
Crosby, ‘Larry ee 
Dobson, Ned ..... ; a 
Fishman, Edward .. 
Frescott-Sedgwick and “Associates, Inc... 

Norman Frescott 


iecenicesabenteetitrs 810 





Pe 845 | 





Josie Sedgwick 

John W. right 
Howe, M, 8 i adiiidiiniedennintanes 
Jolson, Harr 





Lichtig and Englander. 
A. Madden 
H, H. Lichtig 
B. A. Englander 
Clifford Robertson 
Evelyn Lening 





pi a 308 
Meiklejohn, illiam, SENG. ensnccneeseseapdismresesone 1000 
William Meiklejohn 
Frank Ryan 
Eddie Gamble 
George Ward 
Thelma Warren 
Silber, Arthur, Agency ........cccsseressesseeeeeres 685 
Arthur Silber 
Long Beach: 
Jones, J. Jolly............ 1441 
Los Angeles: 
Bonded sanegement ROE ceniniecnwnl 788 
Robert E. 
Jessie G. Avett. 
Campbell, Kathryne 1482 








Chotiner, Seymour J. 
Jay Chotiner 

Collins, Johnny ... 

Doyle, Norman .. ; 

Gustafson, Ted, ASeNncyY..........-ccecseeeceseeee 1565 
Ted Gustafson 

Hampton, Se BID: vcvencdscsnetunonesinebionsavecin 946 

Henk = “bea Ne 





zit G. ‘Da hii 
ohn ahlinger 
Dailey 


Will Cowan 
Earl Adams 
Pierce Sanders 
George Sackett 























George Hunt 
Sam cramer 
SE TIEEE Tille, sicerennrecestccncccepeeeszeveosteesoneneees 1022 
Mc. iis TEE cudansstotevciheneseesifhnttiiaseeenetiotss .1073 
John Colombo 
Meiklejohn Brothers ............ccccccceseeeeeeereeees 1456 
Jean Meiklejohn 
Campbell Meiklejohn 
pa enero 1604 
Music ot ond ABSOCIACION .........cccccceeceeeeees 815 
DR II insscesercsctsencorsnopcagernesovesetatets 44 
H. B. Patrick 
Faber 
Randolph, Roy, ABGency..........c.cccccccerseseeens 1554 
Roy Randoip 
Trask, Walter, Theatrical Agency............ 1458 
Walter E. » ees 
Wager, ay Theatrical Agency.................... 1457 
Al Wager 
George Nelson 
Al Romaine 
Morey Barton 
Merced: 
Brammer, L. W. 1398 
Napa: 
Cooma, A ners ERPS 1369 
Nathan S, Coombs 
, Merle 1004 
Oakland: 
Cox, Frank E. 1208 
J. 8. McSwain 
e Aextio 
Fish, Harry 1613 
Manna, Anthon: ony 1429 
Reilly, Byron “Speed” .........ccccvsse mniecioone 940 
Sacramento: ‘ 
Hoffma: 














Gustay Wendel, Albert Stuart Wieseman. 





Wright, 





San Diego: 


Abrams, Charles .. 


uae, Chast ae dovphaccibbiaiasidcancabeis 
Edythe Turnham 


pe Sh, ; | ee 


San Francisco: 
Associated American Artists...................... 967 


Tom Coakley 


Richard Dorso 
Blake And AmMbDEP, INC. ........ccccccsssrocesessesseees 485 


Maude Amber 
Burke, Eddie . 
Crawford, Jack . 


Dohrmann, Gerald A....cccccssssscsssssseccsssssessseceees 
Kenneth Firth 
Richard McKanney 


Boer, Bari ............ 
iE=mmel, 


Hursey, Marie ... 
Pearce Agency 


Mrs. Anita Crocke 


Dick Bryant 


Pendarvis, Paul, Associates ...... 
Paul Pendarvis 

Pierre Jean Features.................... 
Pierre J. Ibos 

MIN Se cvsencensaaessdenith teceusd eakooveobeders Gikiint 


Rosey, 
Weidner, Art . 
Western Booking 


Ellis W. Levy 


Sam Rosey 
Reg. D. Marshall 
. 0 soso. eee Pe 1050 
tla Weston 
Rollie Cate 
World Wide Theatrical Agency ................. 754 
Jack E. Lewis 
West Hollywood: 
Chudnow, Dave . ssuinitassoniiedetbidatia <a 38 
Wes Woodford 
Colombo, John : .. 1455 
Louis M. Comte 
COLORADO 
Denver: 
Blue, Jack . sieuslbwasspudheesG upuabiedacensteniliee 637 
Ray Samuels 
Jones, William ............ . 139 
Logan, Happy . .1522 
Mann, Joe ‘ ...1521 
Pittman, Bert, ‘Theatrical Exchange 1558 
William Wheeler 
Anna Pittman 
,, | - ene es - 1650 
Sam Leschel 
Pueblo: 
CTY Bis. WHS Web iccivessSesorsenissveanciocemoanierts 1541 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: 
Brooklawn Amusement Co., Inc.............. 1579 
George S. McCormack 
Eastern Orchestra Service ............:.:..000. 185 


Norman Flewwellin 
Rex Orchestra Service.............cccccscsssseseseeesees 1386 
James V. Scalo 
Anthony Pisani 
Howard H. Gabel 
Tibbals, Sidney E. 


Universal Artist 
Jack Schwar 


Bristol: 
Malcolm, James 


Danbury: 


Falzone Orchestra Bookings ..................... 1037 
Nicholas E, Falzone 


East Norwalk: 
Fromer, David .. 
Peter oe 
Joe For 


William. Fiedler 


Hamden: 
Nagle, James H. 


Hartford: 


Cetera I TN ci coccesinyiancvedeabbioasian 995 


Orvid Ja 
A. H. Davis 


Interstate Orchestra Service........................ 1583 
Norman T. Stocker 


Middletown: 


EE casita tooi cinch ceestiasstienentessevssyvened 1440 
(Universal Music Bureau) 


New Haven: 


es CE a cicssssisevsrenssevnsecativstocortinvens 713 


Mrs. Maude 


ted ag Bee F. 
onard N. 


Reed 
Wasserman, Mor 


(New England Theatric 
Hannah asserman 
Stamford: 
Fairfleld Emterprise@s ..........::ccccssscsssseeeesssess 1179 
Gladys M. Caldwell 
Stratford: 
Os, BIE BEG scp sesccrcseiceiscrssndssercesneesctasiests 1161 


Waterbury: 
Crowe, Timmie 
Romano, Oriel . 


Romano, Raymond 





Lou, Artists Service . 

Louis A. A. Emmel 
Hamann, Elsner M.. 
Hardin, Leigh ....... 












Corp. 


b SitanideetetPbcrudaveatendaened 1134 
ERIOD cniicatisestenatenndl 1015 
tz 


Tae sesh etyineie sngoresrempnentereissssacte 1469 


‘eacnounesbeshentnebavenqadechemegepveeteéves 595 


ckson 


Kennedy 





ris 








Waterford: 
eas is IU sarctedtadp lish ccceccseseceececscccncnsoniess 316 
Winsted: 
Angarano, Anthony Ao... 41 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington: 
Delmarva Entertainment Bureau............ 1507 
land W. McVey 
Rasin, W. Gale 1013 
Thompson, Bl 69 
FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Alexander, Chester 440 
Allen, Ross ................. 1470 
Ballou, Ashley M... 17 


Gates, Mannie 














Steele-Arrington, Inc. 
Emmet Steele 
John F. Arrington, Jr. 











Sweeney, T. V. 1634 

Vettle, Ear! 259 
Miami Beach: 

Marks, Herbert ........ 1486 





Tampa: 

CII OI ci ctscevasccntiducsvnssenehesbeeliecamiaantand 

pe Ad + Serene rey 

Pan-American Amusement Serviee 
Jack Valero 


West Palm Beach: 








Were TEAL T Tiss. cases scicsesesiercsniniéicscosaseratians 332 
Ybor City: 
RI. WUE "cass mes iccssoncicarvespcdgeisicanaele 922 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: 
Savage, A. D.. 1637 
Griffin: 
Ps TI oA gisvcissncsiiaintinecidbetiaevtaoe 1380 
Joe Al Brown 
IDAHO 
Boise: 
Columbia Booking Service ..........cccesecees 745 
H. E, Schoonover 
Harold Schoonover 
BERTONE, “GA MIIIIIO > vin vives ccrescrsesnsbvcinnsonsitangalin 1272 
ILLINOIS 
Belleville: 
Boyd’s Booking Service. ..........cccceeseeenee 457 


Jack Boyd 
Norman Reheir 


Bloomington: 


Goforth Music Corp.......cccccse et ee 1496 
George C. Goforth 
Earl Goforth 

PROM: TERI Gc ncctsscecssercsstnrgaiabenecepneialle 1024 


Calumet City: - os 
Heimback, Bill ..........:.:cssessesrsssens veieatneedate we. 817 
W. C. Heimback 
Kathryn Heimback 


Centralia: 

CU IG asain cists csecsccisineseestvascceutvionab albania 361 
Loren Owen 
W. L. Adams 


Champaign: 
Collegiate Orchestra Service... 1661 

Orville (Red) Maxfield ‘ 

Mutual Artists Burea..........ccccsseseieees 218 
Dick Cisne 

Taylor-Fisher Music Shop ......c..cscsesene 298 
Robert E, Fisher 
Lois A. Taylor 


Chicago: 
Allied Music Service ............ccsccccsscsesecsssresees 234 
Ray O'Hara 
John R. Constantine 
Fritz Miller 
Fred Hankel 
Jack O'Hara 
Associated Orchestras 
Dave Cunningham 
Barnes-Carruthers Fair Booking Asso- 
ciation, Inc. . 1 
M. H. — 


8. J. er 
Fred H. Kressmann 
Jack Polk 


Everett Johnson 
Bingemer, John E. 


Buisseret, Armand H. oebinddak 
Armand and L’ Estelle) 
Estelle A. Lutz 
Armand H. Buisseret, Jr. 
Herbert S. Johnson 


Byron's Attractions ...........cscssssseeerseeedevstens 958 
Herbert H. Byron 


Chleage Ax Arttate WUTC secescetptindansisder. 468 
Cole 

TORI, TIE inssedsnsdibevesssaechsdedishathpicnteatonl 795 
Bob Van (Vaerenbergh) 
Ben Shar 
Norman Abrams 

Dulen, Charles M 1594 


Ford, Walter .... 1284 


Btenaneen es; TRBRIIU  .ctscrcsscrcsosessccssiececesisnnesecessctiih 1241 
COMIN, Te. cxitincre nce sacvescovccccvccocisnssinboceoinbiosliten 194 
Arthur Goldsmith 
a OrGhestFas, INC .....ccvcesicsoororsocssisatsce 269 
iley Harvey 
Cope Harvey 
Bert Howard 
Louis F. Weiss 
Henshel-Thompson Amusement Booking 
Enterprises 


James G. Henshel 
James K. 
Ralph A. Foote 


John M. Rogers 
Tillie Gitelson 
Dagmar Lindemann 
TOHNBON, Bro#r 2.0... 38 
—- Arch. ~ Serra os oGicoeptenstinaaniacnite 
Arch L. Jone 
Bert Kaye 
Sheldon Krim 
Kayser, Joe 
Kennaway, Incorporated ............ccsssseseeee 126 
M, T. Thatcher 
Walter H. Ford 
Konchar, George W. ..cccccssssssscecorssseressssvssees 
LeRoy, Howar 
Mandell, Allen 
































oration of America. ......... ne 
Jules C. Stein 





David A. Werblin 
John M. Carney 
Emanuel Sacks 
Willard pessanter 
Harold Hackett 
Joseph A. Wider 
Viola Nugent 
DeArv G. 

Merle Jacobs 


Music Mast. The 696 
oacee, A. Smith 








A. Venable 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Lewiston: 
Nagle, Bill 













































Fields, Sally, Orchestras & Entertain- 
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Nadel - ane A ni 37 | Warsaw: Portland: ‘ Marvin Kahn 
'- Samuel G. Nadel Coyle, Oral C. 743 Gorman, 4 Jack Weisberg 
Nadel R. E. Sickafoose Selberg, Bobby a 6 398 Max Pecherer (Carlos Cortez) 
o’ . payee P. 251 J. E. Calvert Finsel Sroneptrs ond Attractions, Inc... 152 
Charles ......... 1281 | West Lafayette: MARYLAND William F. Finzel 
mond, Eddie 929 Clinton and Stepath ..........ccccssssscecseseeeeeee 1383 | Baltimore: Klein, Jules, 4 Artists Bureau 00.0... 263 
Ri Cha ® 1468 Sussell Wm. Peni Associated Colored Orchestras ................. 1256 Jules Klein 
Ril Goss 62 n D. Ste Littleton B. Gamby Sol (Mel) ‘Lowe 
“Joseph W. Riley Colles te Govbestrn ‘bnevies Pee ne ee 147 Baltimore Theatrical Exchange & En- Paramount Attractions 200.000.0000. 1097 
yman E. Goss, Jr. mes E. — mp tertainment Bureau ©... 48 Fr r 
Peter Sweningson s Jack Gra John T. McCaslin Kay Davison 
Roy, Bob ............. 880 Charles _ - J. Ha Bowen Oa I scsvchsivessscisosasssscoezesessescesetincdses 1021 
Short, Albert E....... 1528 Dick Cisne Barton, Jac we! 61 ohn Ursulescu 
ia ® Perris asen Bob Walter —_ a ee a sever 246 suslak ow bo ad a 
or ationa’ eatrical Agency)  #=+| ‘Taylor, George OQ. ............. dastassantiosshpiieeth 
pera) nd er ie mala 1OWA Dings’ s Orchestra Attraction Corp........... 278 | Grand Rapids: 
a ssoc WB. .cccccrssccssovcccoscseccasesooss mes: e xon : i 
yrask © y epaaner Cardinal Guild Orchestra Service of Iowa Forty Club, Inc 1173 en tine patiate PRINS Se 1197 
Chris La I RNIN ss cscesese saceresneeckovCopnsnpretrioa 291 James E. Wise 
Ray Fisk Orville Marion Jenkins, Louis W: Iron Raa tne 
Geraldine Bilis ee & rere wit wile 1436 | “ Doto Music Service 878 
Russell Winn t am ’ 41 | DOT MUBIC SOTVICE............cccccercrssccseeesecreerersses 
Eugene Kammerer Craven, Clarence, Orchestras oo... 172 py RMR BRS al a ice ea 1216 uk a ine 
rence Craven ip IRM Siincpetcanhtsidishcca seen el pRokteeee 
: addy” Wadsworth Cumberland: 
Vagabond, Charles eccrine 1582 | Cedar Rapids: Wenn ORIN ooo a 104g | Lansing: 
Varzos, Edward 1384 Edwards Orchestra Service... 1223 xe : f Fillion, Russell J. - 801 
Frederick: 
Deuny Varsos arn oo lorteree Decker, Harry L., Music Service Bureau..1264 | Marquette: 
ececcesecccgeosccococscooucoosscces rT, _t 9 usic service Bureau. 
RI a 52s vacncncessesssetoseveesoctsecebeccevevecscons 1268 Jackson, James B......... 346 Harry L. Decker Wilson, SN MA: saitleciipanchianeistits bin tasciecciceenaads 1010 
wine fe Oveson 1808 Council Bluffs sieaimiaetene Nites: 
ms Lyceum Bureau... : 
Charles. P. Williams 7 tae rupihrece mana os tae BE BONED cssecsesecosssosscesscvecssciansveveerars 787 Laverty, Ralph Th, sssscvseserscsnscenesserssssasesesaseenees SBO 
Clara K. Williams Mrs. J. Langstrom UR Ree I eS 638 | Pontiac: 
EE oq, hag el am Duane Warner Salisbury: * Fine Arts Producing Company os... 267 
Duke Ye Mean Cresco: McLennan Advertising Service..................1556 c. Dusenberry 
Young Proguetion and Management Co... SE ee eT | Roy McLennan O. A. Anderson 
nie Young Port Huron: 
Marcus Glaser Davenport: MASSACHUSETTS 
z Lg Herwitz Robif, Wayne Ho o.cccccscesnee <0 eames én OUTINA, oisncssncacsissnopnnncitasictentinisittns 873 
nville; Des Moines: eh 88 . : 
Orchestra Service of America ............... 138 Howard, Toussaint La...........cccccsssesseseesnees 632 SOI, BORE IGG oa cceisesessessecavsssosocnnssovees 1599 Dewhirst, R. seco al 
i Jerry Hayes Marshall Morrill PO ey i, e 1149 
Wilder, Van HH. «0... 201 Moore, Willard A. Eastern Orchestra Service... 1638 ics a a as ras: gmeemaaate hapten 
Ree ° Schmiat, C; W. “Dutch” Me perenne ‘. —s Saginaw: 
nite rtists Bureau ustin A. Sullivan ar 
.Wismer, Walter M. 542 Robert (Bob) Bruce Eaton Charles Crocker NIPPrese, Ge To.eecrseoeerseeerrsenserrrsornrsornsernee 1609 
Wilkinson, IEEE aiidlnisuaxibcasbicantpmncdéohibdiswtiawn 1346 I I asa dcniseccesersrbastdinnstovsenioncrécts 1639 
East St. Louis: Intercollegiate Music League, Inc. 1043 MINNESOTA 
Kreider, Earl 1527 | Dubuque: oe fe OOo eee B 
4 attle Lake: 
Elgin: a Saaselé. Ye 4» BS acedtecteecesindiaccaseninsen err 4% "shee een of Boston................ 282 Park Region Orchestra Sarvice ..............., 777 
Dobler Theatrical AGENCY .-ssesrsssssererrerrereee (Musicians Booking Association) Liner, FORM nnn 751 C. J. Matthews 
® I MIE asns ocessanecokoestatnersicsbiestonerincesees 1077 | Duluth: 
Fort Dodge: Harry Marshard 
Evanston: ik Cains ro) 2 eee en 55 Lou Boric | Lindberg, I. L. » 382 
Robbins, Miss Annabel.................c Gach Mattesen USOT, TID asvvssionvistcssesssosssasevcscsnsssicetecs 1485 | Fairmont: 
Joliet: a Samuel Izen Mcllwain, Mac 1569 
1030 Stieger, Roy, Attractions...........0.0..0..c00 70 Herbert Sulkin 4 9 MAC  rrscssererssessssererensseenenssssnensnarsees 
yin Ju ko 1411 oy Stieger ore ee veneent & bewiantncersis | Minneapolis: 
. Nelson J. Graglia lowa City: Frank . ee f . | Carpenter, Carrol 
; Henry Lega Totemeier, C. Otho .......c ces $22 Rubin, Eee 1640 | en tg _ a 
hrib , Oo ‘] Laataiscadeahbabsacitithes vexveeth j ark, MIs. 
Fred: Mastin Keokuk: Beataaun Prone Be ” win Windslow 
La/Salle: MN Ga AE scncdenwescensesisctscceovaceshtavess 426 Mildred Adams GATT, ATE nndcsccssesscnsseossesssonsssssnsivcssnsosssvvocssielis 1669 
i : Joe Shribman Goldie Booking Agency. ............cccccssseseeseees 413 
NL WV CUIIOIID 5ncsspcscecsessecssosesapeotessiencncessenenses 366 | Marshalitown: Nettie Goldie 
‘ ’ Leins, Rex 4532 Manny Shribman LaPiner, Robert 1052 
Minonk: P Ip BOE ccccccrcccesscecovescvesceseees J one . Murphy, George SR aa ear 
Hayes, Charles 1219 | Mason City: Shribman, Simon ae 87 Reiumuth, Florence By (.......cccccccccsssssseeeeeenees 666 
nf yee-Denson Booking Agency) Leach, Gordon 249 Sullivan, J, A Attractions ie 150 Frances Wobig 
.-1d.0. Denson Ghanandeahs J. A. Sulliva yc, SR errs 1167 
Murphysboro: Ki P Thorne’s Amusement Service .... 422 Stecker, Brothers Twin City Music Ser- 19 
Pa at Abehientve Service 976 IG, FEIT onciscssiesscecsessesseeee ‘ 3 Clement O. Thorne m ce ;  — -ceeeeasae 
Vince ee Spencer: Werby, John, Artists Bureau..... 959 oi ine 
: Parker Sennen Service sapaneanensanesenennnes 1603 ETT I I 1278 Ee phd f Frank Stecker 
, Winston Parker Stratford: Willis, Stamey Hee wonnnnsrnn | “a 1618 
Pekin: ° BI ONIN acscsevescsicsvsestecysasestistevssosines 607 Frank W. Agnew a. | Re Reker ee 2 1552 
IAD el caiciccessheccosivseossiorestedstsonigapsecisateioee . 897 Utatiniees Brookline: Peidienns 
Princeton: , Hardy, James Robert... 1563 , 
I Sc astcninsetcemniersiva ol 7 eee He at. MEME Gonundmaicc ren, B16 | BOsthc, TIMI onnrrenrnreenen < - 642 
St. Charles: Mrs. King Beal Fall River: St. Paul: 
Whitney, Palmer .......cccsecscsssssnsrseeenssneee 1385 | Webster City: Breault, Alcide Hy... 1135 Con Snapetes: Mashange 1138 
L. D. Cheverette Beightol, D. A. 1290 | Framingham: Segal, James, ont Associates ..........0c-. 937 
» Irving Artes Sones, 000... vsnensa 1559 TRIN, BOGE once ssscicsccssccecscsnvscorscsosans 804 Wine 3 al 188 
Shelbyville: Hatfield: A EEE © OS Gs : Scscenocnevecesuspiiencesencbeséneocibinindeces 
Downs, Ruts Do... 589 “i oe teat rag | N@weomb, Emily Ly ooncsnenennn 1218 MISSISSIPPI 
Springfield: men ase, rs. Pas ianeki ns nsescscetiaccecsnsessdiostsecs Haverhill: Jackson: 
uae Service Burear. eee KANSAS Murphy, Dan 1154 Continental Booking DTD 677 
Py) Hansman > (hil dais anracaihiinleasviesiusosies 5 Asinand Goulet 
Lawrence: New Bedford: 
Ollie A. Maier cae EE ne | ll ner | University: 
Virden: (Supreme Baterprises) Dellonter, ee bg. Rs, OE TI BI ccinvccocssssncnsssissstiorshcmsecoesss 163 
Reynolds, Buday ............. cocuanenesa taneaeann 303 parca tae n, Ji. Kartstein, Al vieheberes 
Waukegan: : Jack Becker a tee tee ne 1047 I, IID Sesacisntininsinsepteinipmeenjenionattephesl 1002 
pun anemone ey Ts - Unit Music senna AT nahaeiteemmenurecaRnEeeS aie 
ne Ruppentha : 
INDIANA ee aseg | North Adames Kansas City: 
Anderson: RI III Sl saad ea ccc sacl inlscani sotareiesatta 611 Birch, Maceo 1095 
| EPR a GD end TORTS 2 1169 | Manhattan: Pittsfield: GSI, MNAOY BR inssceccscesscscadccercconesnscersecenrass 
Wiley.” NN asain a ssnssn hock aasiccnanitianes 938 Betton, Fr. He.......scsescessssssecssscssseessssesteccnessneenees 1408 McCaff J JoAnn McLaughlin 
Rismond Cc. ‘Wiley Gerald > Hatfield c Py. GMO ccccctcccasncensensnieateverntecnmsinees 1403 it ee etal 688 
Topeka: Springfield: Drake, Tom, Agency pinboounapeneeessssovbinmegeendeniials 295 
Bloomington: 352 PIED «BUN “sAlibcdsnicanachsesdeseuicaeasclowsbelvcbsesceepabines 1517 Cook, William Jo... 209 Miss Arian Newman 
a noeiioes d Artists Bureau) _ - Wichit LaFrance, E. Joe vA ATB Elmer Hier 
° onsolidate 8 chita: > Heart of America Music Corporation...... 91 
i Sheseen EN Sree et even Pees 738 bn Harold M. Duncan 
smi one Fae hel PEE TEE 521 Truex, B. C., Attractions... 1630 oyd, AI Ge een essssecsssensssssuvenssnsnennsnsaestee 1028 Horner Bureau, Inc. . 1293 
ipbeer cCartney B.C. Truex Worcester: Charles Horner 
- ne Scan re BENTUOKY Ropes, ; a... i wn gOS xi Bt Co kerell 
ie " oO ns nterta nment Bureau.......... 1653 argaret Cockere 
Yama Stout Ashiand: Clarence E. Robbins ‘ MP ce 
Smee" sump Buon. geek 5 ‘6 ic 571 Yankee Orchestra Service... . 192 J. w. Tubb 
Quillin, E., rehestra Boo ‘ing Ser- Timothy G. Finnigan Nola B. Erickson 
Synnevitie: 28 wis? Quillin m Den Bho Faas tine 
wks ske es 
* Paramount Music Enterprise.................. 13 Edgardean Quillin MICHIGAN Parker ww Entertainment A 386 
Indianapolis: Lexington: Ann Arver rare 
moreet PIII Viacictsintvesacocnvasebgiepebsacroees 1570 Barkman, Charles C. ...........::csssssssssessseess 1235 Moe and Carter. 941 Phillips, Aap shentatent cadena eames 1106 
Mead yment D. RTE we os Robert L. Ba:kman f.. Ry. -peaameeeemamneen y pin-Mer Asmasasiente, Ine. one 
t S45: eae COMpany......eeeccccecseeee--- ortiks = waren raft it H. B. Carter Lyle 1. Fore 
SU ingle ibiesiticphacksiavncooomchvening arvey Myers 
poet sane Louisville: Battle Creek: | a a, ee: - 1597 
‘Fletcher Rahk Baron, Norman .... 1523 See. 5. Lae... ‘Seanez _ <t. Louis: 
rigtine, ease eel 927 Republic Amusement Enterprises) » FROM wersesesecssssssseeeseoreren 5 
Christine Brookens, John 9 Bay City: ae Grohentre EE 1115 
Mildred io Entertainment Serv- Frank, Joseph L., Attractions 1626 1 en orn 
Bigs, i oes Ae 630 Joseph Frank ms Swan, Ralph Fro... » 244 Donald K K. ne 
ers rankie (Peewee) King Benton Harbor: 
+ ae Thompson Jennings, Harry Bo o.......ccccsssssssssssssssees 1282 clita . Edward *MeClanahan 
Kentucky Music Service ooo... 1262 Bell, Clarence “Chic”... ...rrvoceeneenns 1058 Stewart Flanagan 
1395 Robert Mitchell, Jr. Detroit: Detesent, Maney, Amusement Service 1206 
aaa Robert M. Tyldesley ee TO iii iscsi citibaiillan cee abidsaihl 558 Sidney Belmont : 
LOUISIANA Benner, William R..... 395 Charles Zemater 
now Orteane: _ | FRED 1606 Brown, Joe 225 
9} “ow jane: Burris, Johnny, Inc. ........csccc, 1611 Deal, Edna, Grover LaRose Theatrical 
Grundmann’s Attractions ......................... ..1053 Johnny Burris BERCMAMBO occccccessccseccccessnsses 2 
Mrs. C. J. Grundmann Colored Musicians & Entertainers Book- Edna Deal 
<s 286 RMD aarietncesccematinssrqeeseseeeectenvicsevs ing & Service Bureau, Inc. ..............1335 Grover LaRose 
265 Tiblier, Ruth a. SR NE CIE Orville Mumford I I i aN ee 1573 
Washburn, Mel Leon B. iiller o paruies M. Kranz 
Charles Boman rber, Josep pes pounsdpessnescsauesdsecesecdpecstonnbadbbisiiil 
mp ps a eg a e901 per ee ese Flanagan, Stewart, IR lnvoclicgsduanhstenanale 1178 
1549 - usic OD cncocccceoscvveccsccccccsevees el Orchestras and Attractions....... 43 rnes enze 
Abie C. Goldberg “Del DeiBridge Elliot Reid 
MAINE Diaaee Bore ea acael oe nl, > vee semeorentrceeeeemansomenteirenet 1349 
Booking Service... 51 mon ve, Organization.................... 557 4 SE NIE dicsichitehinahiciaihttinzakeiiedl 
Freeport: Dave Diar Diamond Bo : ney Mooker 
Hanson Amusement Books Agency....... 839 r t 
631 Everett A. Hanso: ~ a Bill Whitchurst Thomas E. Reardon, Jr. 
Earle E. a Miss Helen Cramer Dennis Maddon 
a Arthur * Hanson AY Diamond Severns, Charles, Entertainment Bu- 
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reau * 
Charles C. Severns 

Smith, Joe J. 

With, Art S&.. 
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MONTANA 
) ; Livingston: 


Ferguson, Jack 1574 





3 NEBRASKA 
E Columbus: 
‘ “Hall, Loyd 


’ Elkhorn: 
; Parkening, A. M. 
Cc. G. Parkening 


135 





witsa 1332 





—_— Fremont: 
Krumenacher, F. E 
_ @ E, J. Witkowski 
James Tanner 
Gene Taylor 





1537 


Lincoln: 
’ Central Booking Service 
: Lewis Leabman 
: paki aE ey eee 
Selk Orchestra Service 
Frank Selk 


peichelathchdscnertoutsiaees 1054 


148 
483 


Omaha: 


NNN SUN Se cease chee cassscsscteasdueeovecoussbbcavectascdecds 1591 
National Orchestra Service 155 
Serl Hutton 
d Carl W. Short 
7 Claude Orr 
; I TN ie le ; 
Schroeder, Vic . 
(Middlewest ‘Brokerage Corp.) 
George T. Kelly 
‘ TUNNEL ts III, a isn cs cocci ccsssccwspsosessccsccoats $12 
(Twentieth Century Music Service) 
Harry Thompson 


RTO ties eet = 


awa 


1316 
76 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord: 

Cling, Nat, Organization .................0.... 242 
Nat ling 
Cunningham, Bob 
Quimby, James ... 
Sullivan, Paul M. 
Gerry Kearney 
R. H. Kenniston 


Portsmouth: 
Gillespie, Frank D. 





New Hampshire Entertainment. Bureau 1588 


Herbert Pettigrew, Jr. 
Lloyd H. Couillard 


NEW JERSEY 
j Arlington: 
I: AINE I sac csasecatenephiesicaglbnncebecueisd 


David Edward Worzel 
Emma Stapleton 


Atlantic City: 
DeMas, P. D. 
Luzenberg, C. A. 
Ross, Howard 

Camden: 


Fuhrman, Clarence ..... osetia 
Popular Amusement Company. Scieaiathnetualical 1415 
Raymond G. Whit 
Mack V. Gentry 
Wellington Corsey, Jr. 
Louis A. Byrd 
R-Kay-O Booking Agenoy..............ccccsscseeees 1449 
Peter Petitte 
Fred Costa 
Clarence Mick 


Elberon: 
Owens, Frank 
Haddonfield: 
Merrick, C. Aubrey 
Jersey City: 
Levine, Irving 
Mel Levine 
Linden: 
Elizabethtown Entertainment Bureau....1083 
William Griffith 
Carolyn Feid 
Maplewood: 
Clifton Entertainment Bureau 
Cliff Lyons 
Newark: 
Lyons, Arthur A 
New Brunswick: 
Standard Enterprises 
Carl A. Virgien 
Paterson: 
Grudin, Maurice 
Pequannock: 
a i Wey BD i incinccnnncotccescntnbsioldbiictoctece 
Alf T. Wilton 
Phillipsburg: 
Nolf, Walter E. . 








189 





1025 





902 











NEW YORK 

Albany: 
Crowley, J. Niles 
Engel, Freddy 





Amsterdam: 
_—McGibbon, James E, ...........cssesssesessetesneenneee 844 
Auburn: 

a TG asc cinictncinecesoscodntacesnmecssestuisdes 502 


Buffalo: 
Armbruster, yo. 
Browne, R. Arthur ...... 
Empire Vaudeville Exchan 

Rogers 
Foute, ico Austin ..... 


Kelly, J. Grege OO ET 
Paul D elly 
Eilers, H. Mantz... 







om °° eorge, Productions..................... 1657 
lliott _ lts 
Kneeland, Ra. eodeoeitintestcbbocagnasplitupictedeetibice 125 
Schuster, H. V. .......... 773 
Smith, Egbert George . pereimmpenpeneiyeees 524 
Fort Plain: 
I A gc cc OF 1539 
Gloversville: 


Ehle, Almer D. 979 
Hollywood and New York Enterprises... 1031 
A. P. Wojeski 
Hoosick Falls: 
SESS ST 5 che alae 775 
William (Bill) Hayden 
Edward Painton 
Ithaca: 
ba ns gh R, L. 
Smail, Lee C. .... 
Student Orchestra Agency . 
Finley Steele 
Howard A. Rosen 
W. H. Miller 
Cc. F. Fagen 
dohnson City: 
























Kenmore: 
Smith, Carlyle (Ticlks)............csccsscsssessssscsseees 549 
Le Roy: 
Murdock, John A, 790 
Lockport: 
Hainsey, J. Norman . w. 800 
Sauerwein, Phil J. . 581 
Mechanicville: 
BOWSTD, TRON We Tia... cess scccsscscascccscsess Hey 
Universal Artists Service... 
Ernest F, Caruso 
New York City: 
Abramson, Nathan M, ............ccccccccgccseeeeeeeee 29 
Acme Bookin Rass 309 
Sampeon, erner 
Harry Lee 
Amalgamated Vaudeville Agency, Inc..... 93 
ay 
American Civic Productions ....................... 753 
Frank A. Lewis 
M. J. Fabian 
William Caesar 
MI ann cc iscacsccbiessctncctcuiceetebsben 1204 
Andrew, John R. .............. A 
Apollo Entertainment Bureau .................- 31 
Howard E. Wheeler, Jr. 
Dorothy R. Hammond 
Alfred W. Norman 
Artists’ Management Bureau, Inc. 24 
Jack Lavin 
RI re I oo ss snisatsnesbapsvocasesenantones 920 
Batchelor Enterprises, FOO wc. Bieta 973 
Walter Batchelor 
Stanley Rayburn 
Maynard Morris 
Alice Willing 
P. E. Audlick 
I I a aha 1426 
Beam, B. Ward . 1126 
Bergman, Frances B. 1113 
Bernie, Herman Se ETT ee . 408 
Dorothy Menzin 
Na Is TINS, ins stissicecesessarceccoonmneccinttcepass 80 
Jack Bertell 
Joe Selly 
Annette Gastman 
Jack Lear 
Bestry, Harry .. 669 
a uae S., Amusement Bater- . 
ve 1625 
Whiter” & Bloom 
Bradley, Lillian, Inc.. 1494 
Lillian Bradley 
Brunel, Dolean . senlenabiniicctasinsaeiins ae 
Miss Gizella Rettan 
Burns, Joe sinestaibins 1424 
Compbell, Norman E._ 978 
Rs I 1101 
nh. Orchestra. Corp. ...1309 
Thomas E. Morton 
Chartrand, Wayne a ee 
Columbia Enter taininent Bureau ............ 358 
William B. Robbins 
Jack Miller 
Harry Newfield 
Bob Baker 
Ben Paust 
Charles Elbey 
Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc... 2 
Charles E. Green 
Harry Moss 
Ed. Kirkeby 
Don Haynes 
Ann Richardson 
Stanford Zucker 
Benjamin Zucker 
Morrey Davidson 
Leo Salkin 
Cliff Webster 
Milton Roemer 
William Wolfe 
Ray Babcock 
Billy Shaw 
Bill Burnham 
Clifford B. Glick 
Gus C. Edwards 
Joe Kayser 
George Hillman 
Charles Richter 
M. T. Thatcher 
Lew Diamond 
Johnnie Mullaney 
Frank Hogan 
Reginald Voorheese 
Ellis Levy 
Robert Sanders 
J. \senctone 
RES tg 3 a AP 400 
Coscia, Phil” 664 
Courtney, Cress 1391 
NS et A sical. 5, «<i ravuhiteinassuiaci@oeresoule 217 
Crawtord, Wilson and pS 1562 


Sherman Marks 
Philip A. Malkin 
eo PS ae tee OF 1212 
Jack Curtis 
Charles H. Allen 
Edward Davidow 
Irvin “icc 
Max 
Frank _ ae 
Bernard Burke 
Nicholas T. Agneta 
Cutting. J gomane 
ac salts 





Benjamin Abrams 
David McWilliams 


. E. Boyle 
SON I inci, a, Santo sccocascessotcisoneitbieeds 1338 
Donahue, | RE EE TN SE, 1628 
Frank sa 
ER er 840 
Neil Wrightman 
Egan, Florence “Babe” .................:.ccccces- 1471 


Walter C. (Andy) Anderson 
Elliott, Nick 
Engel Ente 


| re 
Fanshawe, Jessie Jerome 
Mrs. William E. B. Lyo’ 
F. & M. Stageshows, Ine. ae "Panchen ll 
[ A... gencies 
Sam Shayon 
chuitz 
Kemp 
Jack Dempsey 
Paul Dempsey 
G. Oberland 
Jesse Kaye 
Sam Rauch 
Jack Partington 
ae Bradfield 





Exchange z 
Alexander Fennar 
Field, Julian, Inc. 
Julian Field 
John H. Moses 
Fishman, Frank 
um, Josep h 


cholas Orlando 
Franklin, ——— iieittnerenndlaethd sche dieadiniets 4 
Freeman, Leonard Jay, i Seem. Ine...1 








Hackett, Lou 757 





Leonard Jay Freema 


John C, 
Arnold 


y TP 
Glaser, Joe 
Golden, La 


Gordon, kd 


Green, Har 
Frank 

Greshler, A 

Grombach, 
Capt. 


D. 
Ted Sil 


Ted Sil 

Mrs. M 

Miss A 
Grossman, 


Haas, Alex 
Lily 
Lorand 

Hall, 
George 


M. B. 
Paul D 


Frank 
Hammer, 


Marion 


Harris and 
Wager 
Sam B 

Harris, Na 


Hart, max, 
Max # 


Herrman, 


Nelson 


J. M. 
Horn, J 


Martin 


Cc. C. 


Jonas, Bert 


Roger 
Kaiser Ad 


Kushner, 


rs. 
Aaron 


Berna 
Little 


Lows Lark 


Sidne 


Irving 
a 


Luxenbe: 
Lomas, 
Harry 


¢ 
Mathiebe, 
Mears, 

Lady 


Mills Arti: 





Harrison Kaye 


Gale, Inc ..... 
Moe Gale 
Gale 


Edward F. Leader 
Goldstein, Hymie 


Gordon, Francis B. 
Gorman, Hal 


Will Green 
Greene, Michael 
Grifenhagen, Wilbur H... 


Jean V. 
L. Provost 


Grossman, Arthur 
Grove Orchestra Units Artists Bureau 1662 
Edward I. 


Hamid, , oe ; 


Mike 
William Wolfe 
Al Murray 
Hanlon, Alex Sesoetetent 

Harlem Entertainment Contact... 


Horvath, Julius .... 
Hub, Carlton M. 
Poeller 


Jack K. 
Benjamin Bersom 


Kinsella, Seam” 
ae omg William M. 


Later, Renneth 


Ben Lundy 
Lavin, Jack 


Leading Attractions, Inc. 
Mrs. L. H. haad 


ety \ 
ilson 
Austin 
Earl Gincher 
Mrs. 
Marcus, Bookin 


— C. Moskow: 
Marvin 


and Cordes. 


\ es Ente 


Mayer, Frederick .. 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises. bet 


Miss Joan Colburn 
Miss Theresa Colburn 


Johnson 
B. Freeman 





wrence 


ward Breier 


ry . 
Bartell 





bner J. 


Inc. 
Grombach 


Jean V., 


ls 
Grombach 


Is 
argaret Kearney 
dele Miller 
Al 


“lazy 


Grove 
aera 


laas 


Vilesek Haas 


Hall, oe a 


Inc. 
A. Hamid 


Howard 


enish 


Joe Hughes 
Herman Blumenfeld 


Cervone 


G. Hardy 


Shirley Clay 
Harrington, 


Dan J......... 
Steele, Inc 
S. Harris 
ush 


Kay Jordan 
t hg tac iekcasesstiisealben Gcklp chanical 1035 
Lawton N 


Squire 













Grombach Productions, Ine.................... 
Jean V. 
D. L. Provost 


Attractions, BI wcidbnnncteBistediies 


fart 


S. Hesse 


William McCaffrey 

Nat Wolff 
Holst, Ernie ..... 

Paul Rebucci 
Josefsberg 


Dicker 


Miss Lea Leland 
Monroe Silver 
John A. Robbins 
Hunter, Elsie E adie 
International eS Corporation. 
Marian Cadwalla 
Miss Carmen Lin >. 
Mrs. Roger DeBruyn 
Herman 
Internationa] Orchestra Company . 
Morrison 
Irwin, Lou, 
Lou Irwin 
Jarrett, Jack 
John J. Magzen 
Johnson, Fred 


Holt 


Inc. 


. (Deacon) . 


Kahn, Roger Wolfe, Orchestras ..... 


Wolfe Kahn 


yereising Service 
aiser 


Schaa 
B. Steiner 


Mason 


rd Hart 
Tea 


SOLERO, COOLIO asc. o soci cies sits csniccersiniessensee 
Henry y W. 

Miss Elean A Martinez 
Herz, Frank F ‘ OR See 
Hesse and McCaffrey ..ecccc.svcccccccenccen 





Amusement Co., Inc.) 


Agency 

tz 
henck 

Piermont 


K, 
Weingart 


saverey 


Weinstein 


Willia 


Sen Mei 


Archie E. Kramer 
Bert Salter 
Meyer, Paul 


sts, Inc. 












Irving Mills 
Mickey Goldsen 


1487 


oe 








. 359 
405 


sa eitasadilaiaaghensAulgeilipddapha ah Lash 1525 





RRR ee Aerts 1397 
Irving Kane 
Sam Goldbetter 
TERE SPE ars Tee ae ey 1017 
pe RE ee RR 1665 
goons L. Kaufman 
L. Ferguson 
Sie Weill 
Kell Entertainment NG cctsrssiaininceients 458 
homas E. Kelly 
tee a ae a 248 
EE I se sthadics satin ee cacsectinsesstnntnimvortiietens 1379 
eter D. 








wee B29 
rprises, Inc. ................ 1344 


McCaffrey, Stasleyr 
Mandel, Jack 
Makus, Fally 
Gerald Griffin 
A. Alexander 
Marx —_— tg tivlanteosticibiited 
Ait A ‘Inc. e) 





Mogiloff, Georne H. amen 
Morris, William, Agency, co cae Ls 
William Morris, Jr. 
Abe Lastfogel 
Johnny Hyde 
Nat Kalcheim 
Lester Hammel 
Nat Lefkowitz 
Lou Wolfson 
Murray Feil 
Sam Weisbord 
Martin Wagner 
William B. Murray 
I III wichiis va rin «cee cosceonssigenpiageaabenticdiio ns 
Murdoch, Jane Robb. 
Music Service, The..... 
(American Orchestras of N. a A Be 
Muriel N. Schlegel 


. 620 





Grace Fay 
Musical Entertainments, Ince,......0............ ..1666 
Jack Colt 
National Artists’ Bureau ................0000005 1071 
Sara M. Wachs 
A. Monici 
Nelson, Ted nisgtetnitleees aaa 
Nevco Amusement Enterprises ite uu. 403 


Fred W. Nevin 
Louise Mayo 
Buddy Lee 
New Theatre League Artists Service 
Bureau ... 
Ben Shaw 


DET, UIE coi. sccssevscsocercansansinbecpmadienin’ 111 
Nobsis Enterpri fe a are oe 626 
Noble Sissle 
Simon 8. spinatetn 5 
North, Meyer 5 sucditeeallh stansaesandais iat 116 
Joseph F ‘laum~ 
A es ener, 1136 
(Artists Sadmnaaienet Service) 
Irma Marwick 
Matt Kelly 
O'Connell, Tom 


O'Connor, John J. 

Oilman, 8S. Chauncey . a 

Orchestra Management, Inc. 
Arthur T. Michaud 





OPTI BITES... snsscsercoctsensrnchadincemiianel 1593 

Oxley, Harold F scieegpteemaaineancenned 25 
Pomme an = Artists, Inc.) 

I MII oxiscncincavanpscetecsbisbienssoiaand 293 


Billy Parker 
Eddie Ross 
Ben Sabin 
Eddie Rapp 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical Enterprises........ 1577 
Billy Perch 
Pianotone Corporation of America 
Charles (Chic) Winter 
N, Woods 
Mark Rubens 
Frederick W. Meller 
Arthur B. Chase 
Pomeroy, Jack, Productions, Inc 
Jack Pomeroy 
Henny Rogers 
Phil Berle 
PO, I Mii cai isinscevstascistocestiicctiasiccictians 
Edward Melsher 
Janet Holmes 
Price, Lew 
Quinn, Dan W. ; 
Radio Events, Ine, craqactqpaisiitiemmenniaedil 654 
Joseph M. Koehler 
Georgia Backu 
Arthur H. Beckwith 
Radio Orchestra Corporation 
Ralph S. Peer 
Norman Campbell 
Edward I. Fishman 
Fred Robbins 
Robert H. Calvert 
Charles Busch 
Radio Program AssociateB................c:0000 1624 
Bernard Zisser 























po ae Ae ee 77 
Cosmo Amusement Enterprises) 
Peter S. Larkin 
- Zweig 
y, Alan Associates piscniansa bets diubhehineusees tiie 1585 
ee Ray 
Victor F. Dunne 
II Ges Giihatinsivcessiscscssénseapiicgigity Caan 628 
Emil Coleman 
Is EI Biiccsnsssiicississvcaisissssssielincnag tied 328 
Frank Smykla 
Resort Entertainment.Bureau, Inc........... 587 
Harold Kahn 
a Rk I DE RR ee SE 572 
Rhythm Club Artists’ Bureau .................... 601 
M. H. Minton 
Clarence Young 
Joe Jordan 
H. Temple Speare 
Ricardo, Loui ~ he 363 
ae eee 781 
Richards and ES ROR? 187 
arry H. Richards 
a Sener 
Biter, Le vid 1164 
ping, Fred 47 
Roe 2 A ET AIR LIA. 227 
Rockeal: PUREE SIN. tetteenensosenesdunee 300 
Thomas G. la ell 
F. C. O’Keefi 
Michael Nidort 
Thomas Martin 
Jack Whittemore 
Bob Sanders 
C. Richard Ingram 
Edward I. Fishman 
Ralph Wonders 
Harry Squires 
TROGRIIT, DACA Tiloissicseicsscscnryiampinsioonieneiinned 1596 
PROC BBE TIOCRC....0.ccrcrccercensisessocareutMicedisteanse 673 
Mrs. Will Roehm 
Don C. Boone 
Roemer, M, Milton HW 
SOOIETEL,. UAE. 4, isccxtnerinshoneinble emeitaeanaieees 13 | 
Rogers, A. T. (Ted) er 
Fred ae 
Romm, Harr 473 
omar f. ©, 7 
Rose, Irving 296 
Rosemont, alter , Pep 324 
Ross, Zachary C cose Mscnssceeovseteahiteansaaitenaanii’ 782 
MINIT sdickcses iociscinsosssopncanténsihddeciechdacr Reale 1608 


Florence Hoffarth 
Sandler, Phil . 






po poe James L. ... 101 

Scheuing, Edwin W. ..............0 . 469 
Margaret Blackmar 

Schmertz, Charles Baye.............. 1498 


Schornstein ~~. 
Scotti Music Service............... 
William Scotti ; 
RARE, BORIU Tas sn ch cae 1078 

Abe Tuvim 
Share & Stern . 

Bernie Share 

. Shea, tt.4 

Alfred Darling 

Harry Fentell 

Al Bloch 
Sheld, Herman ; 
Sherman, Edward, Inc. . 

ton Sherwood 

Joseph Coope:smith 
Silver and Arken 

Al Silver 

George Arken 33 
BV OE, GOCCGO Lib. oncenssnissccorepienevanactneatinal 
Simon AMEncy, TNC. oe ee.csicessvocecssovecocestensecnere 

Ferd Simon 

Phil Bloom 

John Dugan 

Phil Offin Mer 

Ben Shainin 

Tom Kennedy 


1660 
806 


Si ci ae ct ah al cle 
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Singer, Betty,, Service... 1635. 
. Betty Singer 

Skea, Alfred 407 

Solomon, Freda . 849 


(National Entertainment Service) — 


REIL, SUNMEIPEE IG. £55, 2. cnescasscccdeanesoesartposeiaupes> 67 
OE ae a AE =F 1520 
Lisa Markah ; 

Herbba Rodger: 


ait William te Theatrical Enter- pes 
William J. Sullivan 
Neil Kirk 

Superior Radio Artists, Inc. «0.0.0.0... 402 
itobert Goldstein 

Times Square Amusement Enterprises.. 683 
Jenn C. Jackel 

Un ne. Entertainment Producers, Inc..... 

Friedberg 

Harr Armstrorg 
Frank Sherman 

Vallee, Rudy, Orchestra Units Corp......... 1317 
Hyman Bushel 
Lester D. Laden 


Van; ce Smeets stead 039 
Billy Van (W. Van Aunyoe) 

Variety: Exchange, Seskonge 115 
Lawrence J. Golde 
Marion Betz 

Varsity Entertainment Bureau.................. 1531 


George Kuttin 
Joseph Nadel 


Helen Levy 
Victor, James *, Attractions, Inc... 
James F, Victor 





Walker Entertainment Bureau 
Frederick D. Walker 
Julius H. Wasel 

Wallace, Margot .... 
Francis T. Walther 

Warren, Arthur ... 

Watson, Fredric 






Weber and Moore....... ; 1080 
Will Weber 
Joe Moore 
White, Jack .. 985 
White, Lew, Theatrica! Enterprises... "1526 


Louis Krompier 
a sesehbeabetdons 588 





Williams, Joe ......:....... scecigsadie 1156 
Williams, Ned E 1283 
b ie Powell and. pC ee 1093 
eroy Wilson 
Sate owell 
Henry P. Hayward 
Wimbish, Paul C. 1069 


Winkler, Daniel M.-Mark Hanna Corp.. 1519 
. Mark Hanna 
Winston, saenere Five 











Wood, Geor 
Yates, Char a ve 
Milton Ber, 

Zimmerman, Ranh eduicdpinipdiespientnaanlepinanasan srg 326 

IIE Syiilledsodiensshccsutele sosredictisebclichencasrasis 1484 
Potsdam: 

Gartel, Samuel J.......... 1414 
Rochester: 

H. 8S. Theatrical Exchange...................000 539 

MeNeill, Kenneth J. f 





Maxwell, Robert L. 
Charles E. Howard 











Mutual Entertainment Exchange ............ 564 
Arthur Argyries 
I icuitidilicsiad Len chided ch cuicpatodadadboecnusbesanneane 950 
Paradise Amusement Service 0... 1251 
Al 8. Smith 
Walker, G. + apace salluidhcbiedpcbiinnenennsstiiebdenents 268 
Welch, Ray L 237 
St. Johnsville: 
Shannon, Alexander JONM.........cssccsevs 1631 
Saratoga Spa: 
Morris, Charles E. 855 
Herbert Gordon 
Schenectady: 
Beyer, Helen A. ..... .1128 
8 EE ST SE 
Will Clark 
Syracuse: 
Alden Enterprises ..... 717 
_ CC. F. McLean 
D. A. McLean 
Bennett, peesece SUD aiiesladhsitbitepiciesboapdoabiocanee 22 
Dick Kra 
Entertainers’ ‘Booking ID scceccivctipdivtinctss 675 
. S. Fuigle 
aR Sen A Es eR 162 
(Onondago Orchestra Bureau) 
binson, H. Scllbictnscicscinds Mane 
nited Enterprises siddedealiidntin sheadldlaathiceawitdin 154 
Pat Grande P 
Troy: 
EIN SQUID sic. .c<cccorssctcoredgoconspdecinossertbon 378 


(Adirondack Theat 
Koninsky, David sa 
jan Amuse ment Service 
Patsy Boliver 
Troy Amusement Service 
John Ricci 
Utica: 
Continental Orchestra Corporation 
» Marjorie H. Waldron 
Gene Kip 
Jack Collins 
Joseph Marsolais 
Florence Margrett , 
Graham Orchestra Agency 
Schuyler Graham 
National Orchestra Service 
Anthony Gigliotti 
Louis Tomoino 


NORTH CAROLINA 






Asheville: 
Carolina Orchestra Service 
Bill Stringfellow 
Charlotte: 
PRBS, Fi BOA WICK 2.0.0... cccccessscscrececeeseess +1229 
Greensboro: 
Hinkle, W. L... 


Wilmington: 


mee. ARE TRAE re 1270 
1 T. Marshburn 


Winston-Salem: 
gotinenn, gs 





(Exclusive Orchestra Service) 
» J. Roy Cary 


OHIO 

Akron: 
Rudick’s, Inc. 
. Rudick 
H. McQueston 
Mell Stanton 
, Cc A. 








Celina: 
Martin, Harold L 





1492 
(Western Ohio Amusement ita 
Don Schlotshauer_ . 

John Brown 

Robert Boren 

Mary I. Martin 

Fred Collins 

Elm Gilmore 

Grover Menkle 

Roger Ludy 


Cincinnati: 








Best, Ruth Heubach ‘ 1331 
Russell Henderly 
Rs POD TEE sevsccncstecsicassaocscoyececeoees 1252 


Brown, Donald C. ... 
Dahiman, Arthur L 
Ferrara, William 138 
Kelly-Bahlke Entertainment Service ...... 52 

Julia A. Kelly 

Alma D. Bahlke 
Knott, Herman 

E, P. Frady 

Ross Pierce 
Middieton, Jack 

Jack Hersh . 
Mutual Orchestra Service.............cc00ecssee 1325 

Clyde Trask 

Raymond Wiley 

Don Harrold 

William Foley 

John Lewis 
Myers, Roy 

Aaron Ostrosky 
Stone, Cornelius .... 
Thier, Roy A.... 
Thoias, Vine ent ... 
Van Osdell, J. R. 1453 
Williamson’ Entertainment Bur au, Inc. 20 

Horace, G. Williamson . 
Zimmerman, Ralph .............¢ Sdaacindaabetdstonsnina 1295 

















Cleveland: 
American Music Service 
H. F. Crease 
Artists Reference Bureau...................... 1419 
Bernard 8. Goldfarb 
Associated Amusement Offices 


doluallennitea 1075 





George Young 
Joe Mall 
Clark, Alice, Theatrical Agency............... 1472 
Alice Clark 
Belle Morgan 
as cnicecttensnosctdbcheussscadereans 1649 
Raymond T. Lewis 
Laurence A. Higgins 
SR MENON TIES. ” ncncrejecaiasersosnesbocnrpbaninave 445 
Gary, oe Theatrical Agency vanbichifiedbalanie 1266 
Milt Gary 
a an ne ee 1125 
Hanville, Ss. H. 872 
Interstate Productions and Orchestras. 368 
R. S. Mosher 
aa Fred, Amusement Service .......... 962 
Fred Kohler 
Orchestra Music Service.............cccccee 1510 
Robert J. Bender 
IEE Is harscisdistnsenschatnsnenenontipeauabinsDesiindss 186 
Professional, TEs’ dil cectsnaennssacthabireibtadesMianhcaes 1142 
Everett R. White 
Mrs. T. D. Brown 
CS RRO AR ee eee 1014 
Sennes, Frank . 977 
Special, Mike 167 
Wald, Jack . 1194 
Columbus: 
PTAC, GOOEBD  .nnciseciscisncccrsrescceectncssetbscrqases 243 
I BAN nasser cusncosconencenemsenseccnestesenane 1488 
Mr. Marion E. Hetler 
Cecil Sansbury 
John Osborn 
Donald Port 
Robert Bovard 
Boyles, Dorothy D. 1564 





Central Booking Service...: 
Howard Gorman 
Ferneau, Frank 
Howard, Bern one 
Jones, Bob, and Co. . 
Bill Bennett 
Midwest Attractions, Ltd... 
Frank Shearer 
Ralph Hawkins 
Robert Banks 
Moore, John M., Attractions......... 
(American Music Association) 
John M. Moore 
Dayton: 
Delscamp, Walter 5 
(Greystone Amusement Co.) 
NR RRS MOSES eee 
(National - y iemmee Service) 
Walkup, Robert A 
Delaware: 
Midwest Amusement Service 
Ray Ken 
Bernie Hecker 
Earl Miller 
Dave Myers 
Dover: 
Weber, V. P. J. 


East Palestine: 
Morris, Ken eotte 
(University Club Association) 
Fostoria: 
Richards, William A. 
Granville: 
Keller, Kenneth 
Kent: 
Brehm Music Service ...............c.ccccecceeeeeerees 
Austin R. McCracken 
Robert Katzenmeyer 
Ronald Weber 
Katzenmeyer, Robert G.. 
Al Bottomley 
Kenneth Teeters 
Harry Gilcrest 
Betty Scott 


Lakewood: 

Kenaga, Arthur 1658 
R. R. Entertainment Producers. 1627 
Charles T. Ross, Jr. 

George Rafter 
Paul T. Edwards 





ebestlsnsoetetia 1524 
552 
814 


434 


. 585 





1114 


diepneseutnlytatinipiatpoguiindpinte 108 


sisanatndnnencnsnnnpatteniianennsh noes 1446 


pegeecendtncneccmmboosnieiageal 1571 





scale 1401 














Lancaster: 
Brown, John = 1362 
(Theatrical ‘Booking Service) 
Lebanon: 
I OO naa ia lataninidagieasill 1389 
E. Alan White 
Lorain: 
Stevens, BD —ccamvtttblaninnitetioin . 357 
Mansfield: 
oa) ene nmaiaaitineess . 514 
— 
Mf ow Re Notices + A SPM 273 
Mutet ivihiil scteshojncapnbalbpeepaiypenusaneneiill 1301 
Cc. Be Schlicher 
Marion: 
Central Ohio Amusement Service..............1543 
Paul Wheeler 


Newark: + isk 
Pugh, George W. : ercconnnesoee OMT 
Piqua: ’ . 
Gabel, Lou aphigntebeano ings cicsoes DERO 
. Portsmouth: RK oh 
Maxey, Tony Seok RETA TY | 
E. Danzer 
Salem: rs 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Jack Bernhart 
Platt, R. L. “9 
Steubenville: 
Di Palma, Charles 1109 
Toledo: ‘ 
Simon, Herbert 1450 
William Turner 
Usher, Albert S 488 
Williams, Gene 505 
Wyoming: : 
Sieloff, Otto R. 597 
Youngstown: 
Cavalier, L. A., Jr. 735 | 
pF RSE ABET, STE EL AE, 870° 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville: opi 
NG. CITI BD oon diss ccsicinsrasnizptocessereensee 1467 
Oklahoma City: 
Cole, J. D.. 1644 
Tulsa: 
930 









































Duffy, he Rey Meciasehdacticlapiduatianiabedasanbidicecsmaintins 
7 to oO. P 
Mills- Wolf Corporation | 
Jay Jankowsky 
D. I. Nicholson 























OREGON 
Marshfield: 
SEIS ; Wiis Gblscsctnsvacsadeushavssscnhlisschehisintancecana 1666 
Portland: 
TsO ORRMG, BIGIID ..cecscsecrcrecsccsccccsesenseseesstocet is 1659 
SE, ATE ENN 828 
Clarence Cawood 
Reg D. Marshall 
Salem: < : . 
I, SI Tie stthniicsecsccstbisacknitcinctansdibisiggictane 333 
PENNSYLVANIA i. 
Allentown: 
Bahr, Walter K. ......... 611 
Altoona: 
WMaPinger, BREN We ......cccssescrcsrcersssevsecesees 1224 
J. L. Ehringer 
Willard George 
Beaver Falls: 
po a AE ee aie 1598 
Lee Matthews . 
Clara R. Rader 7 
EL, SITIEY dle cnetetecanecsegumvanenmencetnmetniant 961 
Brownsville: 
Triangle Amusement Company.................. 1427 
Clifford Hill 
F. Stevenson 
James Mannings 
Carbondale: 
IE CINE nimincntinasccshscnecictisveiioniceienitinnbigeendiags 616 
Carrolitown: 
Luther, Fred ....... 14 
Chestnut Hill: p . 
Newall, Chemtom BM. .....ccccsccressecssciccseessomectece 991 
Conshohocken: 
IIR, COIN « scxicsncstsccczespepsssinninsacietidinaiens 566 
Erie: 
Paramount Attractions. ..............ccscceserseees 35 
Hym Kellick 
I I sesicncictevecctinicititnnnsndieiind 856 
Mike Marasco 
Frank Iannello 
Henry Rieman 
Wingerter, Raymond . 869 
Gettysburg: , 
SY, WII iis tncrscscsceeiceestercrnecsicscesTasbeticoaall 1418 
Keystone Orchestra Service .............0.0.0 . 822 
Richard S. Qodori 
Hanover: 
Feeser, R. F. .. 886 
Harrisburg; 
McGranaghan, Joseph A, nc. .ccccccecccecsceseess 994 
Orchestra Service Bureau... 104 
J. H. Weltes 
ORE, GOS FP. sce ccec.sccosecctsvesisensazamasnecsenstuabesipees 705 
I, FIR ce ceccncnssecersgeniequesenennentadventedapntinionegy 352 
Hazleton: 
II, Bi: GU acco sccsvckassitccbhntpnpepsecl thcdieedaederedicin 653 
pe) RIRRRK fs." FER TAPERED. 947 
Hokendauqua: 
IIS, GHUIIIID wncncceecocccsssoudentabeidtanotioaioneasmnnesnions 1237 
McKeesport: 
Alishouse, Fr. ReIgh ......00..ccccriscccccoressrecrvessovs 1227 
Eugene Salinger 
Joseph Mellett 
Monessen: 
Trianon Artists Buread ...........cccccceceeeeeeesees 987 
Joseph Kotch 
Mount Carmel: 
PIGRREED, THEW.  Fo.~20ccecececcsoceqevepctnieromopastivbecess 1490 
George Donalds 
Michael Krivoniak z 
 , eee eS 2 Steer At 418 
New Brighton: 
Robbins, Charles ..... 647 
New Castle: 
ie Ee 344 
Philadelphia: 
Antrim Entertainment Bureau............:..... 1483 


Cc. M. Supplee 

Helen Kienk 
Menara, Ne 4 
Bennett 
Biben, bam 
pI SS OFS a 

David Blum 

Louis Perry 

Max Kendrick 
Collins and Phillips . 

Ped Collins 

Geos L. yt a ; 

Devlin erald pecereuitocgnenap canes 
Dubinsky, Davia. cw Be 
Du Pree, Reese 














W. L. Schorr 











Edwards, William ............ 1029 
Elliott, nk she 998 
Franzosa, Joseph . $20. 
Frey, Nathan .. 920 
y, Charies M. .......... 951 
John 8. Bavington 

Graham, Steve . cast agiapesie a. $23 
Haas, David W. .. . 968 

Heller Entertainment Bureau = 

a L. Webb ; 

bert .N. ‘ . 
































Jaffe, Moe 982 
Jaffee, William 1430 
PE Foe 969 
‘Joyce, Jolly «a: 
Kahn, Harry 948 
Harry Biben 
Jack Maser 
Kammerer, Har 1181 
niel W.-Lanard, Jr. 
Kli vw an8 pe nek 670 
Mac 
Willian Klinger 
Lanin, Howard 472 
Lerner, Benjamin W. 1088 
Levis, Norman V. TE ERT $92 
Lipschulz and Maser acrvr, 936 
Jack Maser wend Oat 
Lioyd, W. J. H. 818 
M. E. Lio: 7 
. George R. ‘Merrin 


Phoebe Lewis Derr.’ 
Loughran, James V. . 
Me arrigan, Daniel J. 3 
Myers, Albert RUAN, 'agstdnbactniashbreainahssencinsile 

. -Henry E. May 

Frank F. Watts 











I I ici csnieatas<isbashcnsndblhnaseesesintbaitocn th taseoth 470 
ie. i RR ee EAE | 
BR AES Se F 812 
Samuel Brown 
Marty Newman 
Arthur aes 
pS ees Se 
Lee Vincent 
Stanley Bitting 
Reese, Robert M. 686 


Joseph S. Hughes _ 

Bert Hammond 
Rudow, Jan 
Savitt, Jan 
Seigman, John B. 
Senator Orchestra and Entertainment 












BEINN ties cuiativshonesehnentpsacings 26 
Isadore Senator 
Shapiro, Nathan Coleman ................... 997 
I NII “erhdindsadsicectericorsctAonsinbecscsinhan . 996 
Small, Al ........ 949 
Smyth, Ray ....... 1592 
DRVIET ORG DUBE «.vicccicticsccccscsctaciscsccnsvvescieess 655 
Harry M. Taylor 
James S. Smith 
Arthur Jordan 
Troilo Theatrical Enterprises .................. . 438 
Nicholas G. Fa bad 
Leonard R. Tro 
Mrs. Rita ‘Proto Marino 
Edward Troilo 
William J. Newman 
United Orchestra Service 20.02.0000... cece 720 
Clinton G. Smith 
William F..Smith 
United Theatrical Productions..................1412 
Frank DuMont 
Ted Buckley 
po 451 
Wood's Entertainers. ..................... 1111 
Madeleine Wood 
SRL ne ea 1005 
Pittsburgh: . 
Blackwood, George ..............00..0 ere 
Brennan, Jimmy ; , . 130 
Connelly, Eugene LeMoyne. : , . 475 
Dailey, John ‘ plidiaaduiacilenanienia nee 
Estelle and Spencer RE PSS ES. Ey 1207 
Charles Estelle 
Fisher, Claude . 848 
Hadley, William. ......... 1551 
Harrison, Ralph J. 1102 
Lanagan, Pe; halal imiticlithditincchncnbatnidignila 168 
James W. Lanagan| 


Liberty Vaudeville enous Company 496 
L. Claire McLaughl 
L. M. Dawson 





Mosby, Charles aquesiiuneee 
National Theatrical ‘Exchange ap grorepheen, Sam 
Joe Hiller 
Sid Marke 
CIEE 5 os coccasnoancinscmhansidesemanstilal 427 
Nirella, Danny are 3 Pe | 
Parillo, IRS ssscssicascosthecnreinssieliccliel . 784 
Schramm, Marty insanichtosisnebsiiiemengumtentil 1466 
Thomas, Harry C. 376 
pO Rn 715 
CT ea —s 
Yost, Rose Natalie Sa RAE - 312 
Zimmer, OS ce RE ERG, ¢ 1601 
Pottsville: 
Hobbs,, Howard F... . 170 
(Schuylkill Amusement Co., Inc.) - 
Reading: 
Theatrical Service Bureau ..............c:cs0 898 
Wellington L. Goodman 
Ridgway: 
Angello, Louis T. 421 
Scranton: 


SD ae Sear ellen 
Langan, Raymond A , 
Orchestra Attractions of America 
Jack Smith 
“Hack” Blaisdell 
Ed, Jones 
Monte Ss 
Strohl, Kar} 
Ralph S. Btrohi 
Marvin Dinner 
Anthony Pace 


Shamokin: 
Lee. John J., Attractions 
ohn J. Laugh hlin 
Sharon: 
Morocco, James 
Shenandoah: 
Maher, P. J. a EES Bo 
Thomas P. Maher 
Sinking Spring: 
Specht, Paul L. 
(Radio Theatre) 
Carlos Ferrer 
State College: 
Nichole, BIchATG PP. Te....ccccrrercrcsssseccesssves 


Upper Darby: 
Abmeyer, Gustave K. hs 
Florence B. Abmeyer 
Penn Music Bureau 
C. Richard Ingram 
Howard A. Brumfield, Jr. 
Katherine N. Easton 
. John H. Reading, III 
Washington: 
Lyon, SIE Drccisicitininccieagninnnnapaaails 


York: 
Tassia, Steven 


RHODE ISLAND 





1354 





Newport: 
Williams, Matt 

Providence: 
Quarnstrom, Carl FH. ......-.-...cccccccsceeeee ' 


Tiverton: 4 


Woonsocket: «i 
n Hilyn . 
Richard Callwell 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
Situmbiet SOUTH CAROLINA Roanoke: bia ue 
: Ripon: 
Southeastern Orches a trick, Horace mm : 
ee renee Sees 551 *E: E. Ferguson 649 | Sommers Band Booking Agency ........... 1092 "aon 
i W. Ranhorne ck {Siar di Harold son Saar ss es aerate 694 
an mm 
Spartanburg: Radlo Artists. Service 1000 Glen Sommers MINNESOTA 
Mitchell, Cy ’ 747 Robert F. Morris River Falls: St. Paul: 
A eeutn wanere . wii “ . Hawkins, H. H. ; 594 Northwestern Amusement Company ...... 615 
i _ Shenandoah Valley Attractions 1357 = by ones 
q 1355 ss oppe, Cost, Ore ramer Music Se - 
Sioux Falls: Rouark a Chet hestra Agency................ 1198 UDI ctisesctiescerernccedindtae 356 
DeLong, Clarence . WASHINGTON eres ster, Term George.............0 MISS 
Milt im é 305 | Aberdeen: Universal Artist Bureau .................. a Kansas City: — 
Charles Church Thornton, L. T. 377 Bob Rix Frederick Brothers M 
Herbert Holter Ve ltC Stevens Point: Southland Orchestra Bat corbin ie 308 
Stevens Point A tevens, V. Thomps Rte icky 
Paramount Orchestra Service «0 645 << > ~~ ———pecmeaes 892 ~~ | eee aa -_ Wayne's Theatrical Exchange. zs 
Nile Running Dave Soval ‘ St. Louis: 
Utica: Lake Stevens: United Bureau of Attractions ite ‘196  oretady B Music Servis. nnerneysneineti 925 
Fejfar, Fred Co..ccccccccccsssssssssseseeen 1502 Evanson, M. 1595 Pe fe ae Unived’ Fa Scag te me + 233 
— ee. le <_< ... | Tomahawk: ature Attractions Corps........ 671 
_ : : ai 
Joe =” Dunlap, L. W. “Pop” ..... McClernon Amusement Compan NEBRASKA 
ilnecteaens alla Hammaaaaammeaaaae 341 Hugh McClernon RES 276 | Omaha: 
lee : 3 George Stauner Amusement Service 
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BANDS ON THE UNFAIR LIST 
ao Legion Band, Pittsfield, 
Dirringten Band, Camden, N. J. 


Bristol Milita: nd, Bristol, Conn, 
Ca — — oe oys’ Band, Ottawa, 


Cheshire Band, Cheshire, Conn. 
eres. City Band, Kingston, 


Conway, Everett, Band, Seattle, 
ash, 

Crowell Publishing Co. Band, 
va Orery Ohio. 


Matt Lee, Fire Co. Band, 
ifitiston Spa, N. 
Fantin's Italian’ Band, Albany, 


German-American Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation Band, Carl Buehler, Con- 
ductor Buffalo, N. Y. 

High School Band, Mattoon, Ill. 

Jennings, Howard, aus His Band, 
Huntington, W. 

Joe Zahradka Pana Band, Pana, Ill. 

Lincoln-Logan Legion Band, Lin- 


coln, Ill. 

Mclintyre’s, Harry, Band, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Mackert, Frank, and His Lorain 


City Band, Lorain, Ohio. 

Martin, Curley, and His Band, 
Springfield, hio. 

New, an Goes Military Band, New 
rit 

103rd Field “Artillery Band, Provi- 
dence, R. L. 

Owens ‘Ill. Glass Co. Band, Vine- 
land, New Jersey 

Police and —— s Band, Phila- 
delphia 

Potter, png and His Band, Wil- 


T. Band, Lt. A. W. Ecken- 
‘roth, Conductor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roberts Golden State Band, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
72nd Seaforth Highlanders Band, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
Slim Thompson’s Cowboy Band, 


‘argo, N. D. 

Southern California Girls’ Band, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

South ee Band, South Perin- 


ton 
University of Miami Symphonic 
Band, Miami, 


F..W. Band, Haverhill, Mass. 
Wuerl's Concert Band, Sheboygan, 





PARKS, BEACHES and GARDENS 


Bland Park, Geo. F. Riuard, Owner 
and Manager, Tipton, Pa. . 

Bombay, Gardens, Louis P a 
Maanete, oe pane Di a. 

Buckroe Beach, esley Gardner, 
Manager, eres Beach, Va, 

Castle Gardens, Youth lnic., Pro- 
prietors, Detroit, Mich. 

Castle Gardens, Art Guetzkow and 
George Madler, Appleton, Wis. 
Cleveland Beach, farshall Field, 

Manager, Lorain, Ohio. 
Edgewood iat penenger Howald, 
loomington, 
Wipming® ark, Miami Beach, Flor- 


a. 
Forest Amusement Park, Memphis, 


enn, 

Garden Pag, ge H. C. (Whitey) 
Larson, Prop., Rockford, Ill. 

Gay Min Gardens, Hammond, Ind. 

Grand View Park, Singac, N. J. 

Wapanese Gardens, Salina, Kan. 

Kerwin's Beach, ry Kerwin, 
Owner, Modesto, Calif 

Lakeside Amusement Park, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas. 

Mayfair Gardens, Harry Heim, 

anager, Baltimore, Md. 
were Park, New Kensington, 


Mitway Gardens, Tony Rollo, Man- 
ager, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Moonlight Garden, Ernest E. Wend- 
ler, Sanager, ppavenport, Iowa, 
Palm Gardens, Five Corners, Toto- 
waboro, N. a: 
Rainbow Gardens, D. W. Darling 
and Will Collins, Managers, Crys- 

tal ke, Mich. 
Rite O Wa Gardens, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Fresh, Props., Ottumwa, 


Towa. 

Riverside Park, Frank Jones, Man- 
ager, Saginaw, Mich. 

Roman Gardens, den, Utah. 

Winnipeg ch, innipeg, Mani., 
Canada. 

Winter Gardens, St. Marys, Ont., 


anada. 
Yosemite National Park. 





ORCHESTRAS 


Banks, Toug, and His gs 
Stars Orchestra, Plainfield 
Berkes, Bela, and H 
rian G 
ork, N. 
Beyers, Ben, Orchestra, Spokane, 


is Royal ee 
sy Orchestra, New 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Bos- 
ton 
Bowden, Len, arid His Orchestra, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Brewer, Gage, and His Hawalian 
Entertainers, Wichita, Kan. 
Buresh, Louis and His Orchestra, 
Oxford Junction, Iowa. 
Canadian Cowboys Dance Orches- 
tra, London, Ont. na 
Childs, Chili, and His Commanders, 
hag nooga, 
ey Mountaineers Or- 
pokane, Wash. 
cols” Stclta, and Orchestra, Mem- 


sites, Paul, and His Dance 
ra, Dayton, Ohio. 
Daubanton 8, Shaamale, Dance Band, 
St. Clo Minn, 


Clifford Slater, 















































ag ae ey 
Du Wayne Orchestra, Guy Chet, 
4q and His ‘Orchestra, 
and His Band, Mid- 


Bodie % 
Traveling Orchestra. 


~ 
















ord, Conn. 


. ers 
? ee ~ 


Mente, Roy, Orchestra,’ Concord, 


Frolickers, The, Plainfield, N. J. 
t,o Orchestra, Clarks- 


Green’ Charles, and His Hottentot 
Orchestra, Kansas City, Mo. 
- Stanley, Orchestra, Auburn, 
Hawkins, Lem, and His Hill Billies, 
‘ar y 
Wendall, Orchestra, At- 


Helton, 
a. 
‘Evelyn, Orchestra, Victoria, 


Harri 


Holt’ 


B. C., Canada. 

Hopkins Old-Time Orchestra, Cal- 
gary, Alb., Canada. 

Howard, James H. (Jimmy), Or- 


chestra, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Jacobsen’s, Jay, Orchestra, Oak- 
land, C Calif. 

Jones, red Orchestra, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Judkins, Howard, Orchestra, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Kline, Fritz, and His Orchestra, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Kneeland, Jack, Orchest 
Knightkap: ers, portenaah, N. H. 
Leone, Bud, and Orchestra, Akron, 


Ohio. 
em, Paul, Orchestra, Swedeland, 


Maurer’s Orchestra, Altoona, P 
Mi oe Ralph, Orchestra, Prove, 


Milcslavich, Charles, and Orchestra, 
Stockton, Calif. 
M von a Fort 


Nardini, “yiaek, Orchestra, Concord, 


Orchestra, 


Neiisen’s, Harold A., Orchestra, 
Davenport, Ia. 
Oliver, Al, and His Hawaiians, 


Edmonton, Alb. 
Polsom, Art, 


Canada. 
Orchestra, Terre 


Haute, Ind.’ 
Ritz Serenaders, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Roberts, Tiny, Orchestra, Essex, 


Ontario, Canada. 


Ross, Napoleon, a Orchestra, 


Farmington, N. H. 

Scott, Cecil, ae Le ay Nova 
Orchestra 

Stirm, madlee wy “ils Orchestra, 


San Mateo, Calif. 
Transylvania College Band, Dr. E. 
Ww el Camp, Director, Lexing- 


ton, Ky. 

University of Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra, Miami, Fla. 

Wade, George, and His Corn Husk- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Williams, peas, and His Orchestra, 
Marion, 

he sa Orchestra, Mt. Pleasant, 


Tow 
zembruski Polish Orchestra, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn, 








INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, HOTELS, 

ETC.—THIS LIST 1s. ALPHABET- 
ICALLY ARRANGED IN STATES, 
CANADA AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ALABAMA 
Gadsden: 
Gadsden High School Auditorium, 
Gadsden Municipal Auditorium. 


Mobile: 
Murphy High School Auditorium. 


ARIZONA 
Douglas: 


Rogers, Geo. Z., Manager, Palm 
Grove Cafe. 


Phoenix: 
Biltmore Hotel, 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock: 
Du Val, Herbert. 


Fair Grounds. 

Oliver, Gene. 
Texarkana: 

Gant, Arthur. 

Municipal Auditorium. 


Texas High School Auditorium. 
CALIFORNIA 
Chowchilla: 
Colwell, Clayton “Sinky,”’ 
Hollywood: 
Cohen, M. J. 


Morton, J. H. 
Quodbach, Al. 
Los Angeles: 
Howard Orchestra Service, W. H. 
Howard, Manager. 
Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter. 
Roberts, Harold William. 
Selby, Ralph, Director of Southern 
California Girls’ Ban 
Weinstein, am 
Williams, Ear 
Wilshire- Ebel “Club. 
Los Molinos: 
——— Dance Hall, 
Amiel Meyers, Mgrs. 
Oakland: 
De Azevedo, Suares. 
Fauset, George. 
Nutting, Pauw 
Redondo Beach: 
Mandarin Ballroom. 
San Francisco: 
Carlson, Bert. 
Kahn, Ralph. 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 
Stockton: 
Beauregard, George. 
Sharon, C. 
Sparks, James B. 
Tulare: 
Vic’s Tavern. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 


Darragh, Don. 

Kit Kat Club, J. A. Wolfe and 
S. Hyman, Proprietors. 

Tivoli Terrace, Thomas Rommolo, 
Manager. 

Pueblo: 
Congress Hotel. 
Donahue’s Cabaret. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bob and 


Branford: 

“Batis George, Short Beach 
nee — 

Bridge 


Seas +4 Park Dance Pavilion. 
Darien: 
Leighton’ s Half Way House, Post 
Road. 


Hartford: 
Ginsburg, Max. 
Stevenson, William. 
New Britain: 
Lentini, J. C. 
Scaringe, Victor. 
New Haven: 


ix E. C. 
Fale School of Drama. 
New London: 
F. Wilson Innes, 


Cluster Inn, 
Mat.ager. 





North Haven: 
Reno Inn, Jane Cavalleri, Prop. 


South Norwalk: 
Weld, Miss e M. 
Stamford: 


Vygne Operatin ~~ Ma: Cc. 
Vuono, riciase 4 ad 


P Graal Ballroo 
Lordship each ~ 


Beth Ef Sisterhood. 
Beth El Synagogue. 
Elite Rollerdrome. 


DELAWARE 
Lewes: 


Riley, J. Carson. 
FLORIDA 
Dunedin: 


Fenway Hotel. 

Jacksonville: 

Florida Roof Garden, 
Roosevelt Hotel. 
Seminole Hotel. 
Show Boat. 

Windsor Hotel. 

Miami: 

Evans, Dorothy, Inc. 
Fenias, Otto. 

Forge Club. 

Forty-One Clu 

Merry-Go- sean Nite Club. 

Orlando: 

Central Fiorida Exposition, 
City Auditorium. 

St. Petersburg: 
Huntington Hotel. 
Municipal Pier Ballroom, 

Tampa: 

Tampa Yacht Club. 

West Paim Beach: 

Palm Tavern 


GEORGIA 
Savannah: 


Southland Orchestra Service, 
Frank Morris and Ossie Jeffer- 
son, Managers. 


Wa Mitchel 
tchelle, W. M., Manager, To- 
bacco Barn. 
ILLINOIS 
Cairo: 
Dixon, James Roger, Tri-City 
Park. 
Champaign: 
iper, N,, Piper's Beer Garden. 


Channell Lak 
Channell Lake Pavillion, 
Chicago: 
Amusement Service Co. 
Anne’s Restaurant. 
Associated Radio Artists’ Bureau, 
Al. A. —— Proprietor. 
Bernet, Sunn 
Cotton’ Club, *Winiam V. Pacelli 
and Frank Pintozzi, Props. 
Denton, Grace. 

Frear Show, Century of Progress 
Exposition, Duke Mills, Prop. 
Graham, Ernest, Graham Artists’ 

Bureau. 
Grey, Milton, 
Imroth, Walter. 
Kapp, David. 
Krasner School of Dancing. 
Krim, Sheldon. 
Magee, T. Leonard. 
Markee, Vince. 
Morris, Joe. 
Opera Club. 
Orchestra Service Co. 

Parent, Bill 
Phillips, Ben 
Promoter. 

Regen Leo, 
ro 


Guy, Theatrical 

and Richards, 
J. moters. 

Rubenstein, Joseph. 


Sacco Creations, Tommy, affili- 
ated with Independent Booking 
Circuit. 

Salerno, George. 


Schaffner, Dr. H. H 
Sherman, E. G. - 
Silverman Orchestra Printers. 
Stanton, James B 
Valentine, Joe. 
Weinberg, Arthur B. 
Youn Republican Organization 
of Illinois. 
Chicago Heights: 
Prospero, Mike. 
Cicero: 
Boronovsky, George, Cicero Soft 
Ball League. 
Effingham: 
Keenan, John, Jr. 


ae 
asonic Temple. 
Fox Lake: 
Meyer, Harold, 
Crest Pavilion. 
Mineola Hotel. 
Ptomaine Pete’s Tavern, 
Lennon, Manager, Mr. 
ester, Booker. 
Galesburg: 
Oriole Cafe, Horace Clark, 
ager. 
Highwood: 
flani, Dean (Danti), 
Casa Milani Tavern. 
Jacksonville: 
Dunlop Hotel. 
Kankakee: 
ee Frank, Booking Agent. 
La Sal 
Pittman, Archie, Paramount Club. 
Mattoon: 
Mohler, E. H. 
Pyle, Silas. 
Melrose Park: 
Gault, Arthur. 
Moline: 
Masonic Temple. 
Scottish Rite "Cathedral, 
Naperville: 
Spanish Tea Room. 
Peklr.: 
Jones-Koeder Co. 
Peoria: 
Betar, Alfred. 
Princeton: 
Bureau County Fair. 
Quincy: 
Smith, Russell. 
Three Pigs, Mr. Powers, manager. 
Rockford: 
Knipper, Frank. 
Weber, George. 
Rock Island: 
Beauvette Night Club. 


INDIANA 
Evansville: 
wain, ju. 
Fort Wayne: 
Proprister. Grant Wood- 
Fisher, Ra’ 
King Mills 


Owner, Cedar 


Mrs. 
Schu- 


Man- 


Owner, 


we Bureau. 





Mizpah Shrine Club House and 
Ballroo: 


m. 

Paxton, H. H., Promoter. 

Phi ippa Fraternity. 

Smith, Sam. 

Thomas, Mort, and Brubaker, 
Clyde, Owner and Manager, 
Merry-Go-Round Club. 

Gar 
All len _ ~ Spero Club, Mon- 


Ross. & Co., Theod 
The De Luxe Social “Club. 
Hammond: 
ABC Br >. aerate Co. 
Indianapolis 
McLain, Reed, 
Marott Hotel. 
Knox: 
Hostess, G. A., Manager, Crystal 
Ballroom. 
South Shore Gardens, Messrs. 
Hockett and Sudiski, Managers. 


LaPorte: 
Civic Auditorium. 
Marion: 
Weiss, B. D., Manager, Glamour 
Ballroom, 


Michigan City: 
Kraft, Kenneth, Manager, L. & 
K. Enterprises. 
Nahas, Jack, proprietor, Club 
Monarch. 
Muncie: 
Ball State Teachers’ College. 
Bartlett, R. 
Bide-A-Wee Inn, Paul E. Irwin, 
Proprietor. 
Eagles Lodge. 
Moose Lodge. 
South Bend: 
DeLeury-Reeder Adver. Agency. 
Terre Haute: 
Kerman Grotto. 


1OWA 
Council Bluffs: 
Eagle Mfg. & Distrib. Co. 
Davenport: 
Ballroom Service Bureau of Iowa. 
Des Moines: 
Hoyt Sherman Auditorium. 
Hughes, R. E., Publisher, 
Unionist. 
Lacuta, Miss, Dancing Academy. 
Mayfair Restaurant, 
East Dubuque 
Karstens, Walter, Hilltop Inn, 
Emmetsburg: 
te Art. 
lowa ey 
Alpha sigma Phi, 
Tucker, Richard K. 
LeMars: 
Wagner, L. F., manager White- 
wae ‘Pavilion, 
Mapleton 
hl Banco Pavilion, Messrs. Law- 
rence Otto and L. Uni, Operators, 
Marshalltown: 
Banner Lodge No, 123, I. O. O. F. 
Burke, Polk. 
Haakenson, H. G. 


Iowa 


Keeley, Gene. 

Moose Lodge and Hall. 
Muscatine: 

Rosenberg, Simon, Paradise Ball- 

room. 

Oelwein 

Moonlite Pavilion. 
Ottumwa: 

Baker, C. G. 

KANSAS 


Coffeyville: 
ey Auditorium, 
El Dor 
Baan md Auditorium. 
Independence: 
Memorial Hall. 
Junction City: 
Hillside Pavilion, 
Manager. 
Manhattan: 
Sandell, E. E., Dance Promoter. 
Parsons: 
Blue Moon Pavilion, C. T. Kile, 
Manager. 
Salina: 
Cottage Inn Dance Pavilion. 
Twin Gables Night Club. 


Noel Clothier, 


bh 
egyptian ponee Halls. 
ne wen, Stock Co. 


Washburn rida House and the 
Women’s Club 
Wichita: 
Bedinger, John. 
High School East. 
High School North. 
Wichita University. 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland: 


Kyler, James. 
Lexington: 

Marble, Dr. H. B. 

Wilson, Syivester A. 
Loulsville: 

Elks’ Club, 

Miller, Jarvie E. 

Norman, Tom. 


LOUISIANA 
Abbeville: 


Roy's Club, Roy LeBlance, Mgr. 
Monroe: 
City High School Auditorium. 
Neville High School Auditorium. 
Ouchita Parish High School Au- 
ditorium 
Ouchita Parish Junior College. 
New Orlean 
Embassy Night Club. 
Pine Prairie: 
Childs, S., Moulin Rouge Night 
Club Revue. 
Shreveport: 
Castle Narn 


dgou Lincoln, 
=¥R, Jasper, Booking Agent. 


MAINE 
Portland: 
aigite. Mrs. Maude, Manager, 
Riverside Dance Pavilion. 
MARYLAND 
Spcmeras 
Balt clube Bast Ear oy ERR 
Erod Holding ty 
Gil-Nor Restaurant. 
Grand 194 F. and A. M. (col.). 





rd 
banieye French oe. Stuart 
Whitmarsh, H. L. eller and 
F. G. Buchhols, 





Frostburg: 
Shields” Jim, Promoter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

‘Boston: 

Allen, Thomas. 

Fisher, Samuel. 

Moore, Emmett. 

Nazzaro, Tommaso. 

asenarie Ballroom, Washing- 

on 
Palais Royale, Inc. 


Royal Palms, 


Chelsea: 

Hesst, Fred. 
Hinsdale: 

Lake Ashmere Casino, Mrs. Jen- 

nie K. Lawrence, Proprietor. 

Lowell: 

Paradise Ballroom. 

Porter, R. W. 
Magnolia: 

Del Monte, J. P., Inc. 
Milford: 

Morelli, Joseph. 
Nahant: 

Relay Dance Hall. 
Nantasket: 

Sheppard, J. K. 
Pittsfield: 

High School Auditorium. 
Revere: 

Welch, J. F. 
Somerville: 

Duchin, Maurice. 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian: 


Kirk, C. L 
Battle Creek: 


Battle Creek College Library Au- 
ciyeotemn. 


Oy City 
ortheastern Michigan Fair As- 
sociation. 
Benton Harbor: 
Johnson, Hershel, Palais Royal. 
Brighton: 


agel, Milton, Manager, Blue 
Lantern Island Park Ballroom. 
Detrolt: 
Becker, J. W. 
Big Four Athletic Club. 
Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 


Downtown Theatre. 
Collins, Charles T. 
Detroit — Bureau. 
Dolphin, 

Fischer’s Alt "Heidelberg. 
Fraser, Sam 
irosse Pointe came Club. 
Mastin, Willia 
Naval Post, Amertoen ae. 
Olympia Sports Stadiu 
Paradise on the Lake, "St. Claire 
Shores. 
Peacock Alew. 
Tice, Mr. and Mrs. Orval O. 
WW4J, Detroit News Auditorium. 
Flint: 
Central H 
High Schoo 
Gladstone: 
Hillside Tavern, Ed. Rosenlund 
and Oscar Brodene, Props. 
Grand Rapids: 
Delta Pi Sigma Fraternity. 
Sproul, Robert. 
St. Cecelia Auditorium. 
iron River: 
Sunset Lake Ballroém. 


h School Auditorium. 
Auditorium. 


Ishpeming: 
Anderson Hall, Fred Nelson, 
Manager. 
Rendezvous Ballroom, Gordon E. 
Rock, Prop. 
Jackson: 


Sigma Tau Fraternity. 
Kalamazoo: 

Stephenson, L. M. 

Van’s Dancing Academy. 
Lakeport: 

Lakeport Dance Hall. 
Lansing: 

Gage-Kish 


Lansing Central High Schopl Au- 
ditorium. 
Walter French Junior High School 
Auditorium. 
West Junior High School Audi- 
torium. 
Menominee: 
Falk Hotel. 
Muskegon: 
Skibbe, A. C, 
Negaunee: 
Adelphi Rink, Paul Miller, Mgr. 
Port Huron: 
Arabian Ballroom, E. Willing, 
Manager. 
Gratiot Inn, Walter Reid, Mgr. 


MINNESOTA 

Austin: 

Becker, Walter J. 
Le Seuer: 

Merchants Trade Commission. 
Minneapolis: 

Borchardt, Charles. 
Rochester: 

Deaneyere and Son, 
St. Cloud 

St. Cloud Teachers College 
Waterville: 

Utley, “Doc.” H. M., proprietor 

of Doc’s Place. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Edgewater Park: 


Burns, Thomas, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel. 


MISSOURI 


— 
entral sags School Auditorium. 
Kansas City 

Baltimore 3 Hotel. 


MoPadden -y Bookin nt 
Phillips Hotel eA 
Radio Orchestra Service. 
Wildwood Lake. 
Willard, Don. 
St. Jeseph: 
Thomas, Clafence H 
Zerbst, E. A., Zerbst Shnsnitest 
Company. 
St. Louis: 
Aid and Relief Club, Claude Wil- 
liams, president; Charles Maul, 
secre 
Castle Ba room. 
Aw Jack, manager French Ca- 
sino. 
Gill, Joseph M. 
Johnson, Jesse J. 
Theatre ue Boaety of St. Louis. 


Sedalia: 
Smith Cotton High Schoo) Audi-+ 
torium. 
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Billings: MONTANA Pris emel Cabaret. Dayto N 
illings High School Aud Ke sagg orthumberland: r 
Pavers liacr Hsil, fay Yiawines, | Shayne, Soup, Giub Ark J eee mnumageet, 0 Pe sen. Oe 
Manager. , Seecaek, mT aaa Garrett, nt w., Classic Ballroom Old Forge: FI pone Grill, 
# NEBRASKA F ant, K. — Manager, Tropical Gardens. nomial Victor. Port Arthur % ; 
merald: wn Ha over: ai Biver Slipper Nigh 
Sunset Party H Wilner Wonder Wheel. Studer, Eli_R. and His D Athletic Association of the Epis- Berwick, eS ee ee 
. Meyer, Low Wie a Oneida: m3 - Halland Rink. ance opal Church, 510 “North P 4 wm ick, Manager. 
airbury: amma Delta Sorority, De enoa: Ra 
Bonham. Chapter. " ” Uthoff & Stanger, Messrs., own- Bombay Gardens Panse Mak. San Ph sg pom ae 
Lincoln: Onpomiar oon ane managers of Forest College Inn, Louis Tomasco, M Club Royale, L. H. Jimmi 
Garden Dance Hall, Lyle Jewett weonts Post No. 259, American : ager. » E88 9 yng seclien e Smal- 
Manager. ° uegion, G. A. Dockstader, com- Lucas County: Columbia Orchestra Music Co. Shadowland Night Club 
Hoke, C. W., Mer., Rosewilde ee Walk A-Show Co., Willow Beach Deauville Casino. F Texarkana: ‘ 
may House and Avalon Dauce Se High S Ma ee Peucett. i Teh ee Se 
all. < e " nsfield: am , ° 0 
Johnson, Max. torium. ee ae Barnum, P. B. Griffin, William I von” ~~ 
North Platte: Purling Maumee: orwitz, Al. Ameriean Le 
Dickey’s Dreamland Ballroom. Gutrie’s Purling Palace. ia | Ammen Company. a eth Centi y Club asd the Witten otton acer 
Omaha: Rochester: harles and Don Cameron, Bankers’ T ury Club and the Williams, J . 
Davis, Clyde E. Alpha Beta Gamma Fraternity. Managers. Martin, » Oe mata Wichita Falls 
United Orchestras, Book. Agenc Hicker, ey Russells Point: Metropolitan A High School A 
gency. Madalena Wilgus, French * rtists, Inc., Mrs. uditorium, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE M eawin, os. Dont greech, gue His Little eines Maloney, President. Hyatt, Roy C. 
Seneers: Rom Sebring: : Nixon ‘Ballroom. UTAH 
enix Hall. Capitol Rathskeller. ee ee Se Eetorgel. Martin. Salt Lake City: 
NEW JERSEY : . idney: rau. Cromar, Tex 
Atlantic City: Saugersion: Woodman Hall. haw, tarry, Manager, Earl Horner. ek, alias Little Jack 
Hotel Deville. utrie’s Clover Club. Springfield: Sigma Province of the Ph 
President Hotel. Sohoneptedy: Cotillion Club hi Fraternity A cal Sigma VIRGINIA 
Camden Nn e-y* poe, Pattie D. Roose- Merapal. J., Operator, Gypsy Pt ony . rew | Lynchbur 
ta Chapter, " Y . one, Th " , 
en ee Fee ore | eee Prince Hunley Lodge No. 460, Tenny, John. amie a pms: 
Ciefens . seams ae Goariee oie Se te O. E. —_— fae, Anthony and Saba- McClain Bennie. 
Silberstein, Joseph L., and Ettel- i hace agie Williams, 2 rrara, Managers. Newport News H 
son, Samuel, Hollywood aa. “Eatin Manager, The Tecumseh Park. Charles Edward, Vonite Gh. Panjuale ane torium. igh School Audi- 
: “ Toled riscuolo, own ay Richmond: 
Elizabeth: Syrac V er and manager. Engli 
Sa Club, Edwin Pulster, Mana- Hall, we ibert B.. Globe Attractions. Walkeerthon Amusement Co. Guy yon M.. Manager, Stamco, Inc. | p . - Tavern. 

4 , a Maat Steer Ses A . Swartz, Al. Lyman and Ro g People’s League of Con- eanoke: 

aa mt aa sary Alumni Associ- Jerine, Promoters. ghar Ms By oe bat Sol, Manager, Royal 
Philhower, H. W. Trupin, Sam. Wevaeeieg: School.’ art’s Beauty Culture e bags 

cerosy Citys SS Mn. Bh Pratayseas Pittsburgh: “Riviere Gun 
Hotel Plaza. Delaware Grill. ne tty Bilis, Robert W., Ellis Amuse- | Virginia seaain 
Sorrentino, John, and Franklin Troy: Kaia Doxa Club t Co. Crystal C 

artery Congdon, Miss Amy, Manager, ‘a Club. Gold "Road Show Rest, Capt. J. ‘i — lub, Jimmie Brink, Man- 
Long Branch: Harmony Hall. OKLAHOMA W. Menkes, Owner Gardner Hotel. 

Shapiro, Mrs, , wouls Rembar ag al ¥ Bartlesville: Hall, Sell, Promoter + — Club, 

Manager t ce rank an ~ ‘ 

Newark: : ee Saltzburg, Manuel and Harry. eg og Be Hall, Barney we Gardens. ' tom, o> he E., manager Village 

Angster, Edward. Psingy oe ony Joseph Eagles’ Hall. p —a 

evanney, Forest, Promoter, ains: Musk : ; WAS 
sampe, henest. Radio Station WFAS. rn ll Free State Fair. Pe sco Club, Céntralia: eeeahinis 
eyers, Jack. wi ° ° uakertown: 7 

Montclair Opera Co. Winkses ante Hall Oklahoma City: Bucks Co. Fair Woody's Nook. 

Radio Station WNEW. all, Sits Ballroom. Rochester: Ellensburg: 

Triputti, Miss Anna. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. giters, Jules, Jr., Manager and Pitini Joseph. . P. O. E. No. 1102, 
New Brunswick: Jompetes ’ an fs om” Seranten: ‘ *“Greetnaigh otem 

Calahan, John. onders, Miss Ka . cElr 

Dunbar, Mrs. Elizabeth Seaford, L. 1.: iii Lewis, Bil J "Saue wac te Manager, Moosic Ballroom RES 
Orange: ; Meissner, Robert O. ew , Promater Strohl, ao “ West States Circus. 

oo M. 8. The Play-More Dance Hail. Shamokin: Spokane: 
water NORTH CAROLINA Boback, John Garden Danci 

De. Titer, Hal. Asheville: aia OREGON Sharon: ancing Palace. 
Rahw Asheville § Senior Hi Klamath : ap Charles. 

Zullo. Ferd., Palace Garden. ditoriu eh Scheel Au- James, Balle? Sunbur POR! VIRGINIA 
Red Bank: me tf Millard High School Audi- Sober, ‘Melvin A. Florence QaAA 

Maher, Daniel J. 7: PENNSYLVANIA Tatam Renaissance Club 
Sea Girt: all-Fietcher High School Audi- | Aliquippa: Broo side Inn. Walker, C. A, 

Club Lido, Fred Molden, Jack H. ; Sheppard, Willie. Warren: Charleston: 

Miller and Irving Schwartzberg, Carolina Beach: Young Republican Club, Robert Gwar Club. Brandon, William. 

Proprietors. ane Beach Dance Pavilion, Cannon. Washington: Embassy Inn, E. EB. Saund 
Shrewsbury: mmie Talbert, Manager. Allentown: Freishman, Lou, Manager, Club Mgr. aunders, 
“Slevin, Ben, Manager, “Casino.” Chesterton Connors, Ear Mapleview. of, Ue Fonteneau, Roy. 

Trenton: eee Autoren. Warmkessel, ‘winara. Wellsboro: White, L., Capitol Booking 
Laws, Oscar A. rth < rchestra Corporation, Beaver Falis: Benjamin, Paul R. Agency. 
waster ae a ravers, Proprietor. Monaco Dancing Academy. Wernersvilie: Cree 
Ventnor Pier. ‘Alston, L. W Old Orchard: I Brown and Davis Dance Co. te ig — 
West Collingswood Heights: Elizabethtown: wn West Readings raime ron 
Conway, Frank, Owner, Frankie Carter, J. A., Lumb Bie im oN Bach, Arthur. arpenter, Samuel H. 
Conway's Tavern, Black Horse Sila umberton Cotillion agini, Nello, Manager, Lotus | Wilkes-Barre: gene 
Pike. Greensboro: omen Cohen, Harry. "Ring, Tiny, and Hewett, 
NEW YORK Aycock Auditorium. Reagan, Thomas Serye Witla. Dance nremenees. MOEN 
mony: oe Greqnsbero Fat Fosntty Lats Zeke Malakoft and Jack Theil. Siaee, ager. alace, George Gabano, suinehma, Homer. 
— Gordon A. Pinehurst: “ a ay Hotel a wt Donald K, 

a e $ . 4 

ree Pret Jy proprietor of os be Lewis N. Brookville: Park Ballroom Meunsone 
“oo Af Carolina Pines. — Jefferson Co, Ex- RHODE ISLAND tien me 

a. ton A., Fisher’s Fun German Club, N. C, State Univer- | Canonsburg: Jamestown: Lamb, William E., propriet 
teats women Mrs. Virgina Bales, Irwin. Bay View Hotel. Indian Rocks, — or of 

Union Academy State Fair. + oa ae Ballroom ae ey 
ea ag seiebery Caramela, Tea. Ritchie, Fred, Mayfair Ballroom Wiliiameent 
+ U . . + 
iors ey, Bert. witainan Ae tg Fair. i bem Joe. pana] diarry, manager, Em- Albert, Irving. 
es 
- Saver Stream Pleasure Clu & poo “Ballroom, B. P. 0. E. No. Reading, Albert A. ye Appl bate 8 pe 
Thalian Hall. Clarion d : eten: 
German-American Musicians’ As- Cla fe paseln 
ae va Me Winston-Salem rion County Fair. SOUTH CAROLINA 
McVan's, | ‘Mrs. Lillian MeVan Piedmont Park Association Fair. Columbia: ss Charleston: Mackville =: Mall, Wittiam 
-roprietor. . ’ . 
MF ny NORTH DAKOTA Hardy, Ed. Citadel (South Carolina Military Paramount | nt Club, Fred 
Carmel: Fargo: ‘ Cogmecet Lahee Folly i" Soffa, Louis, Manager, Fox Club. 
Donegan, Jerry, Jerry's Baseball an a Deavecbers: _ a oo aaa “Tene 
eague rand Forks: : Columbia: Barany, Joseph, Corn 
Caregen Lales, ares Pavilion. ge vane Cooper, Charles F. Saaper: or. an 
o ywoo afe. Minot # outh Carolina Assn N Log inn 
Clayton ui, C Parker Auditorium. — John Brehm, Pro- orien Ww. eT ; Baraboo: ape desi 
Seasons harles, > en, B D 
— a: Ale OHIO ae Greeiville Women’s College Au- a: on 

Caufman, H ron: J . um. 

eavnol Batiroom. Manager, Chub Casino, Summit Beach Park. wa W. S. ° Mezient .: ey m Tavern, Sam 

eynolds, Jack. atz, George, DeLuxe Theatres. 4 all, O. R. Anastasi, 

Genev Williams, J. P., DeLuxe Theatres. Little, Reginald. Gerrafolo, Sam. 
Rothenburg, Frank. Alliance: Eynon: = DAKOTA Bloomer: 

Green Lake: Curtis, Warren, Beronsky, Leo. lens Fal Pines Pavilion. 
Gutrie, George, Manager, Gutrie’s os ey ae tantern, —_ cms 

# Green Lake, rere Nita, Manager Mayfair saael a Manager Buck. Tri wet, a2 Cato Ballroom, Joe Vogel, Mgr. 
ngsto ’ risburg: . Crandon: ri 

Van Bramer Vincent. Cambridge: Arcadian Club. e 

Lake @aivuee ’ Lash, frankie (Frank Lashinsky). Coliseum Co. TENNESSEE mee j Robest, Manager, Terrace 

Lake Geo Canton: Johnson, William. Chattanooga: 

rge Transportation Co. Beck, Magaro Peter. Doddy, Nath Eau Claire: 
“felore SBantel 1c Bender, im Agent. . CG. Ballroom. Reeves Harry ‘A lub Arabia, Doc. Wilson, Man- 
orey, Daniel, Colonial Inn. Bender’ H DB “f 
Loci Sheldrake: — John Jacobs, azeton: ‘and Ferry WDOD Broadeasting Cor Corporation. Hurley: 

Cc po Felix Amstel, Pro- Odlum, George B. Hometown (Tamaqua): Knoxville: PB es g James, Pelham Club. 

anaheim sh Lm) jaueee, West- Baldino, Dominic. wa Frank. ‘Ann's f Cabin. 

s e : 

iteno, Frank, Manager, Reno's | Chillicothe: egg Catholl Emerals Tavera. 

I li Hyde Park: olic ge. 
Sele zane sere Racege Cc. Cevario, Joseph, Westmoreland Ser ese tat Prince Nagas 
Newbur utherford, C. E. , ’ n Mi rinc > 
atthews, Bernard H. Bavarian. npr th: eer bree ay jie south Pal Association, Southway Hotel 
f.cow York City: Cetnnes ‘ s erling House. 
iseal, M. F, . Sarze Richard a, Saatin, Rose M., Cliffside —— ae Temple, La Crosse: 
enson, maenatl’ Club, Milnor, Ma : EXAS oe eer ingveld. 
jsiytae, rE + Booki Cincinnati Countr t Miller, Kelayres: Austin: McCarth 
own, Chamberlain. a Ae Manager. 7 Club, Biller, ee Joseph. Johnson, C. Theo, Madison: S - 
cE bam Taecat Cotat age Ornate omy Nall 
ius . c am enw ountry Club, o rty Hall. reckenridge 

om x I ] theatrical Promoter. ——? ane neger. wy C2 me Neil Rich’s Dance Hall. torium. mo Sa Shed Ae oy a Mark Bish, 

oun ju utch | Lancaster: Dallas: Manit 

immerman,, George. , Ross, Owner. Park Baged owes: 

is ayth, Loufs. Maket er, A. R. edad Night Club. Seitz, Harold, Manager, The 

c¥son, Willlam. aketewah Country Club, Wor- | Lansdowne: a cae Terny, Frank. eS 

Jermon, John J. Queen City Club, Clemen, Man- Vacuum Stop Co. Fort Wort Maplewood: 

Johnston, Arthur. ager. Latrobe: Humming Bird Club, L. C. Bry- agher, Arnold: 

K: ate < George, Theatrical Pro- Western Treak P., Lambert, W. J. Plantation Giub. Marshfield: 

un : 

Keit Music Corporation. Waxman, Manager. atic sae vee oy ¥ H Fredericks! Bu 2, Sha 

Kraft, David Cleveland: — Hilltop Night Club. i 

Moker, Harry y,,manager, Folley Sindelar, E. J. Me certs Senn Pogesky Harlingen: ova? Tae Sa rire_ Depngreats Har- 

r r es 

BeCend Muskie autys). pe ten ong John Ballent, Manage ae and B... cipal Auditorium. viinenauae 

Morrison, Charles E. Chas. BI Paulson, Mike, Manager, Paradise ouston: Jones, Bill, Silver Lake Résort. 

pouenent ae , Management Cor- Gootie te American Regis, Pet Toate A Ogeiegns 

~ poration, Alexander Merov: anon er. ’ Club. | _ Ret nema 
President. aigl Wig Frank, Manager, Guten | Nam, Kormagten: ong nag America Prgtete au ae 
olis ' and 
alcons Hall. Napoleon Grill, Birchwood Pavilion, C. C. C. Noggie, 
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Thirty-five 








and Amsterdam Ave.). 

sapere Falls: 

Hippodrome Theatre. 
Olean: 

> vad Theatre. 
Ossini 

Victoria’ Theatre. ¢ 
Oswego: 

Gem Theatre. 
Pelham: 

Pelham Theatre. 
Syracuse: 

Empire Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre. 


wey 
Bijou Theatre. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Bayshore: 
yshore Theatre. 

Easthampton: 

Easthampton Theatre. 
Huntington: 

Huntington Theatre. 
Locust Meg 

Red Barn Theatre. 
Mineola: 

Mineola Theatre. 
Patchogue: 

Patchogue Theatre, 

Rialto Theatre. 
Sag Harbor: 

Sag — Theatre. 
Sea Cliff 

Sea Clitt Theatre. 
Southampton: 

Southampton Theatre. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 
Charlotte Theatre. 
Durham: 
. New Duke Auditorium. 
# Old Duke Auditorium. 
Henderson: 
Moon Theatre. 
Stevenson Theatre. 
High Polnt: 
roadhurst Theatre, 
Broadway Theatre, 
Paramount Theatre. 
Wilmington: 
Academy of Music. 
Winston-Salem: 
Colonial Theatre. 
Hollywood Theatre. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo: 
Princess Theatre. 
. OHIO 
g Akron: 


” DeLuxe Theatres. 
Bellefontaine: 
4 Court Theatre. 
é Strand Theatre. 
Columbus: 
Garden Theatre. 
Grandview Theatre. 
Hudson Theatre. 
Knickerbocker Theatre, 
E Southern Theatre. 
, Uptown Theatre. 
Victor Theatre. 
} Dayton: 
; alace Theatre. 
Fremont: 
Fremont Opera House. 
Paramount Theatre. 
Lima 
Faurot Theatre. 
Lyric Theatre. 
Majestic Theatre, 
Rialto Theatre, 
Marietta: 
Hippodrome Theatre, 
Putnam Theatre. 
: Marlon: 
Ohio Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
Martins Ferry: 
Elzane Theatre. 
Fenray Theatre. 
Mt. Vernon: 
¥ Lyric Theatre. 


= 


a — 
4 tate Theatre. 
F Shelby: 
Castamba Theatre. 
Opera House. 
Urbana: 
Clifford Theatre. 
Lyric Theatre. 
Washington Court House: 
Fayette Theatre. 


OKLAHOMA 
Blackwell: 
Bays Theatre, 
Midwest Theatre, 
Palace Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 
Chickasha: 
. o Ritz Theatre. 
Enid: 
Aztec Theatre. 
Criterion Theatre. 
New Mecca Theatre. 
Okmulgee: 
Inca Theatre, 
Orpheum Theatre. 
} Yale Theatre. 
: Picher: 
hedesat Garden Theatre. 
Shawnee 
Odeon. Theatre. 


OREGON 
Eugene: 


State Theatre. 


; Klamath Falls: 
1 Poole’s Pelican Theatre. 


Poole’s Pine Tree Theatre. 


j at © pe tA 
: Holly 
A Hunt’ s reSitecion Theatre, 
; Portland: 
Broadway Theatre. 
Mayfair Theatre. 


Moreland Theatre, 
i Oriental Theatre. 
7 Playhouse Theatre. 
j Studio Theatre. 
’ Venetian Theatre. 
Salem: 
é | Hollywood Theatre. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alteulona: 
State Theatre. 


Allentown: 
Lindy Theatre. 
Southern Theatre. 


Copternias are 






Schwartz, A. H., Century Circuit, 
ne. 
Washington Theatre (145th St. 


Chest 

Lyric ‘ wheatre. 

Connellsville: 

heum Theatre. 

Elwood Oly 
Libert: eatre. 

Majestic Theatre. 


Erie: 
Colonial Theatre. 
Wacrtobuees 
Broad ea. 
Grand Theatre. 
Jessup: 
Favinas Theatre. 
Lancaster: 
Fulton Opera House. 
Lewistown: 
Rialto Theatre. 
Monongahela: 
Anton Theatre. 
Bentley Theatre. 
Palmerton: 
Colonial Theatre. 
lm Theatre. 
Peckville: 
Favinas Theatre. 
Philadelphia: 
- Adelphia Theatre. 
Bijou Theatre. 
Casino Theatre. 
Fernrock Theatre. 
Gibson Theatré. 
Pearl Theatre. 
South Broad Street Theatre. 
Standard Theatre. 
Philipsburg: 
near og Street Theatre. 
Pittsburg 
Pittsbergh Playhouse. 
Reading: 
Berman, Lew,-United Chain The- 
atres, Inc. 
South Brownsville: 
Bison Theatre. 
Waynesburg: 
he aati Opera House. 


Yor 
York Theatre. 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence: 
Hollywood Theatre. 
Pawtucket: 
Imperial Theatre. 
Music Hall. 
Strand Theatre. 
Providence: 
Bomes Liberty Theatre. 
Capitol Theatre. 
Hope Theatre. 
Liberty Theatre. 
Metropolitan Theatre, John Tur- 
geon, Owner. 
Uptown Theatre. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia: 
Royal Theatre. 
Town Theatre. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mitchell: 
New Roxy Theatre. 


TENNESSEE 

Elizabethton: 

Bonny Kate Theatre. 
Fountain City: 

Palace Theatre. 
Johnson City: 

Criterion Theatre. 

Liberty Theatre. 

Majestic Theatre. 

Tennessee Theatre. 
Knoxville: 

Rialto Theatre. 
Maryville: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Palace Theatre. 
Memphis: 
Princess Theatre. 
Suzore Theatre, ' 869 Jackson Ave. 
Suzore Theatre 279 N. Main St. 





Nashville: 
Hippodrome Theatre. 
TEXAS 
Abilene: 


Ritz Theatre. 
Brownsville: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Dittman Theatre. 

Dreamland Theatre. 

Queen Theatre. 
Brownwood: 

Queen Theatre. 
Burkburnett: 

Palace Theatre, 
Dallas: : 

Little Theatre. 
Edinburgh: 

Valley Theatre. 
Fort Worth: 

Little Theatre. 

Pearl Theatre, 
Galveston: 

Dixie No. 3 Theatre. 
Greenville: 

Gem Theatre. 
La Feria: 

Bijou Theatre. 
Longview: 

ty Theatre. 

Lubbock: 

sintany Shenare. 
Lyric eatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
Rex Theatre. 
Lufkin: 

Texan Theatre. 
Mexia: 

American Theatre. 
Mission: 

Mission Theatre. 
Pharr: 

Texas Theatre. 
Plainview: 

Fair Theatre. 


eo ~ Neches: 

yric Theatre. 

Raymondville: 
mon Theatre. 


San Antonlo: 
Harlandie Theatre. 
land Th 





Uptown Theatre. 

Zaragoza Theatre. 
San Benito: 

Palace Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre. 
Sherman: 

Texas Theatre. 

Washington Theatre. 
Temple: 

High School Auditorium. 


Tyler: 
School Auditorium Theatre. 





UTAH 
Loga 
_taric Theatre. 


wa A Theatre. 

Salt Lake City: 
Rialto Theatre. 
Roxy Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
Town Hall Theatre. 


VIRGINIA 
Hopewell: 


arris Theatre. 
Marcelle Theatre. 
Lynchburg: 
Belvedere Theatre. 
Gayety Theatre. 
Norfolk: 
Arcade Theatre. 
Colonial Theatre. 
Manhattan Theatre. 
Wells Theatre. 
Petersburg: 
rcel Theatre. 
Portsmouth: 

Gates Theatre. 
Richmond: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Grand Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 

Patrick Henry Theatre. 

Pontoon Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
Roanoke: 

American Theatre. 


Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 
Winchester: 
New Palace Theatre. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma: 


Riviera Theatre. 
Roxy Theatre. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Kearse Theatre. 
ery 

Opera House 

Robinson Grand Theatre. 
Fairmont: 

Nelson Theatre. 
Holidayscove: 

Lincoln Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
Huntington: 

Avenue Theatre. 

Dixie Theatre. 

New Roxy Theatre. 

Palace Theatre. 
New Cumberland: 

Manos Theatre. 
Parkersburg: 

Virginia Theatre. 
Weirton: . 

Manos Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
Welisburg: 

Palace Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 


WISCONSIN 
Antigo: 


Home Theatre. 
Chippewa Falls: 

Loop Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre. 
Menasha: 

Orpheum Theatre. 
Merrill: 

Cosmo Theatre. 
Wausau: 

Ritz Theatre. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA P 
Washington: 
Universal Chain Enterprises. 
Wardman Park Theatre. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Calga 


Capitol Theatre. 
Grand Theatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 
Variety Theatre. 

Edmonton: 

Rialto Theatre. 

Lethbridge: 
Empress Theatre. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg: 


Beacon Theatre. ‘ 
Bijou Theatre. 
Dominion Theatre. 
Garrick Theatre. 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Province Theatre. 
Rialto Theatre. 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton: 


Granada Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 
Montreal: 

Stella Theatre. 
Niagara Falls: 

ebb Theatre. 

Ottawa: 

Center Theatre. 

Little Theatre. 

Rideau Theatre. 
Peterborough: 

Regent Theatre. 
St. Catharines 

Granada Theatre 
St. Thomas: 

Granada Theatre. 
Toronto: 

Arcadian qneetee, 

genteay Theatr 

Cum Bac Theatre, 
Granada Theatre. 
Capital Theatre. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec: 
Cartier Theatre. 
Imperial Theatre. 
ncess Theatre. 
Victoria Theatre. 
Sherbrooke: 
Granada Theat: 
His Majesty's Theatre. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ina: 
y Theatre. 
Grand Theatre. 


FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 





Wichita Falis: 
Queen Theatre. 





AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Experienced repair- 
man; can do reed and brass work 
and lacquering. Address eee 
man,” Hanover, Pa. 





AT LIBERTY—A-1 dance violinist, 
arranger; also play drums; want 
pipes in tren eae orchestra. Elmer 

lingman, 10% W. Green St., 
Champaign, sin 


AT LIBERTY—Experienced dance 
pianist desires to connect with 
ood orchestra in New Jersey; in- 
ermittent or steady job. Fred A. 
Wohlforth, Princeton, N. J. 


AT LIBERTY — Three-piece nite 
club band; some double and sing; 
band been together 7 years; all let- 
tore answere Schoth & Pringle, 
27% So. Front St., Mankato, Minn. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer (white); 
open for steady engagement; 
plays swing or symphony, read or 
fake; 7 years’ experience; union; 
© anywhere; neat, sober; please 
on’t misre resent. Agarees Louis 
R. Kelly, 512 21st St., N. W., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


AT LIBERTY — Open for steady 
nite club job; 5-piece oe. 
capable of handling any floor sh 
speceatyee, etc.; just finished “3 

inths’ steady engagement at 
Roulf Hotel Palm Room, Oshkosh; 
ob must be steady and union. 
ester Ziebell, 95 Liberty St., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

















For Sale or Exchange 





FOR SALE-—Set Bettoney Wood 

Clarinets, A and B flat; Grisez 
Mode! Silver- spate? Keys; fine =. 
dition; $150.0 oO. days’ 
trial. E. A. Handlon, “4048 10th 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—J. Schmidt French 
Horn, F and Eb slide; cost 

used 3 months; sell for 

erfect condition. Lloyd 

oer 53 W. Long St., Columbus, 
0. 








FOR SALE-—J. Schmidt Double 
French Horn; brass; German 
silver trim; used very short time; 
cost $285.00; sell for $125.00. O. 
Friday, 1791 Cleveland Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Cello bag, brown can- 

vas with 4 zipper pockets and 
closings; leather bound; apegtally 
made; used but a few times; $7 wi 
take it. C. Pollien, 61 Sterling Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Oboe “Barbier,”’ Con- 
servatory system and case; excel- 

lent condition and tone, low pitch; 

$82; unusual opportunity; trial. 











Hamberger, 1895 “Morris Ave., 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
FOR SALE--Bb Clarinet, ‘‘Buffet” 


(genuine) Boehm system, wood, 
in French plush lined case; low 
itch; perfect condition; $48.50; 
urry! Trial! R. Koshland, 268 S. 
58th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Selmer Saxophone, 

alto, brass, ca -lacquered, two 
years old; carefully taken care of; 
uged very little; excellent condi- 
tion; retailed $190; first $90 takes 
it. Nomar Theatre, Wichita, Kans. 


FOR wnat ta, Wonk Besson 
set Boehm Buffet and 

Leblane Peta rinet ets; Boehm Flute, 
pair K. Zildjian Turkish C Cymbals, 
Brancatl, new; will sacri 
rancati, 2196 3rd Ave., New York, 











FOR SALE—Tenor penegpene case, 
combination (will hold three in- 
struments) plush lined, with out- 

side slp er case cover; practical 

new; sacrifice for $19.50. F. 

Hirech 15 Abingdon S&q., 

York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Five old . one, ares =) 
swell and flat mperial 

Silver Trumpet colt SS. 5 

inch Turkish Cymbals; grand cello; 

all good bargains; Exchanges; try- 

out. Sol Pfeiffer, 2102 Regent Pl., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One set of Temple 
Blocks (five), including rack, base 
table, Cymbal holders; used 
little; I will sacrifice it all for ‘sa, 
not a scratch on them; hur 
days’ trial. 8S. Hirsch, 5939 Latona 
St., ** niladelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE-—Sax op hone, alto, 

French ‘Selmer,’ ‘old-p plated, 
and plush lined c&se; will sacrifice 
for $78; not the latest yp e but 


New 














erfect ‘in ae! repost: ve 

trial. I. Dang saul ve 

Bronx, New Yor 

FOR SAL E— Piano Agooedion 
oganarint: * "120 bass, 4 and & 


reeds with ‘plush nee: beautifully 
decorated; used 8. short 
Same will ilies “for os 0 (ort 


$250.00). 
Chestnut St., Phiiadeip ty "Pa. 


FOR SALE—Robert Clarinet, wood, 
Bb full Boehm, brand new, never 
used; wonderful’ construction; 
rocco leather case, Mackin 
cover; LeRoy overs at an Sy 
Paris factory perfect; 
235; sacrifice 40. Nomar Bulla. 
ng, Wichita ns. 


FOR SALe—Clarin Bute t aad 
Lange nee ne = ; 
Boehrns: ute one-p ’ 


pletely overhauled; nice gy HB = Lan- 
nus, peor new, 


Laine Wee 


on; , 
Theatre Wieht chita, Kan. 


WANTED 











Tell Your-Congressman 
You Want Peace, Says 
Miss Jeannette Rankin 


WASHINGTON.—On the 20th 
anniversary of America’s en- 
trance into the World War, Miss 
Jeannette Rankin, the first wom- 
an elected to Congress, who 
voted against war declaration in 
1917, urges immediate action by 
the American people to keep this 
country out of another foreign 
conflict. 

“We learned from the last war 
that if the people wish to keep 
out of future wars, they must 
make that decision known to the 
government, to their representa- 
tives in Congress. They must 
demand legislation which ex- 
presses the desire to abandon 
the use of the war method. They 
must do it now!” 

Interviewed in her office at 
the headquarters of the National 
Council for Prevention of War, 
where she is engaged as full- 
time director of its legislative 
department, Miss Rankin de- 
plored our huge armament ex- 
penditures, asserting that they 
are totally unrelated to. our 
actual defense needs. 

“The military organizations,” 
she pointed out, “have grown to 
such an extent that they assume 
the right to define their policy. 
They quite boldly tell Congress 
what they want and bring pres- 
sure upon their members to ob- 
tain their appropriations. The 
control of the military establish- 
ments and the war policies ought 
never to leave the hands of 
Congress. 

“The American people today 
want to stay out of foreign wars. 
By taking advantage of their de- 
sire for protection against .inva- 
sion, military propaganda has 
convinced them that they need 
military preparations on an 
enormous scale. As result, Con- 
gress has built up an organiza- 
tion prepared to fight in other 
countries. Under a National De- 
fense Act designed to avoid cer- 
tain mistakes made in prepara- 
tion for the World War, Con- 
gress continually increases our 
preparation for another.” 

Asked how she would cope 
with that situation, Miss Rankin 
replied, “If the American people 
want to stay out of war, they 
must think clearly and act cour- 
ageously, insisting that military 
policy follow our national policy 
as expressed in the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, which renounces 
war but permits us to be ready 
to protect our shores from inva 
sion. They must demand that 
Congress cease preparing to 
fight wars in other countries, 
and eliminate from the military 
establishment those instruments 
that are merely a threat to the 
peace of the world.” 

The crying need today, shé 
feels, is for individual men and 
women to accept their respon- 
sibility for peace, to acquaint 
themselves with peace issues in 
Congress, and to -make their 
opinion felt with their elected 
representatives, including the 
President, in Washington. 

“I have never regretted my 
vote against the World War,” 
she reminisced. “These 20 years 
have intensified my conviction 
that war is still the stupid, fu- 
tile method of attempting to 
settle disputes that it was. in 
1917.” 

Six senators and 49 represen- 
tatives stood with Miss Rankin 
and voted against the 
War. Twenty-six of this num- 
ber are still living and held a 
reunion banqvet in Washington 
on: April. 
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In the News 


CONNERY 











William P. Connery, Jr., 
Congressman from the 
7th Massachusetts District, 
chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor, has 
a distinctly unusual his- 
tory. He started his inde- 
pendent life as an actor. 
He appeared in several 
plays, including “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford,” and 
perhaps his experience in 
that play helps to explain 
the speed with which he 
can recognize fraud and 
false pretense now. 

He was manager of a 
theatre when Uncle Sam 
got into the World War; 
and he didn’t wait to be 
drafted. He enlisted as a 
private in Company A, 
10ist Regiment, U. S. In- 
fantry, in 1917, and served 
19 months in France, It 
was real service, with 
plenty of fighting; and if 
his theatrical experience 
taught him to recognize a 
trickster, the war showed 
him how to call a bluff. He 
‘was made a color sergeant 
for meritorious work, and 
honorably discharged April 
28, 1918. 

He was elected to the 
68th Congress, re-elected to 
the next two Congresses, 
nominated by both parties 
for the 7list, and the 7th 
District has just got the 
Connery habit. 


Pennsylvania Passes 
Minimum Wage Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Two more results of the 
Supreme Court’s reversal 
of itself in upholding the 
Washington minimum 
wage law are now to be 
chronicled. 

The Pennsylvania legis- 
lature passed.and sent to 
Governor Earle a _ mini- 
mum wage law for women 
and for boys urder 21. 
Newsboys, domestic help 
and farm workers are ex- 
empted. 

State Labor Commis- 
sioner John J.. Toohey, Jr., 
of New Jersey has stated 
that he will name a mini- 
mum wage board to en- 
force a law passed in 1933, 
but allowed to slumber un- 
enforced until Mr. Justice 
Roberts changed his mind 
on such matters. A nota- 
ble circumstance is that 
the New Jersey Laundry 
Owners’ Association, . rep- 
resenting 80 per cent of 
the industry in that. state, 
formally requested this 
action. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


FINES PAID DURING 






MAY, 1937 
Acosta, Alex ...... $ 50.00 
Alperin, Jack ... 10.00 
Aragon, Frank 10.00 
Abbott, John 15.00 
Anderson, Bob ‘ 5.00 
Bradshaw, “Tiny” 

(ref. ) ‘ 

Baird, Philip 


Burger, Wm, 

Berry, Otis M. 
Branch, Lucille 
ogden, Bernice 
Brand, Mary Esther 
Blankenbiller, Paul 
Broms, Wilson 
Brooks, Fred (Red) 
Care, Thos. ' 
Castellanos, Don 
Caceres, Emilio 
Caceres, Ernest 
Chap, Valeria 
Cassano, Wm. J. 
Curtis, J. L. 
Coelho, Joaquin L. 
Cornell, Clara M. 
Carew, Truman 
Cauette, Ed. 
Crockett, Kelson 
Campbell Jack (Ray) 
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SAXOPHONE SOLOIST WITH 
INA RAY HUTTON’S MELODEARS 


Nadine Friedman pnophone os sololst with h, a Dw 
















STARS WITH HARRIS ON 
JACK BENNY PROGRAM 


Below—Irvin Verret, 1st chair trombon- 
ist with Phil Harris’ Orchestra, ranks high 
among the fine trombone players of the © 
country. This orchestra is a great radio 
favorite now playing for Jack Benny’s ° 
Jello broadcast, Also popular at Cocoanut 
Grove. Verret uses a Connqueror 44H 
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FEATURED WITH 
LEQ REISMAN 


Left—Paul E. Howland, clarinet 
and saxophone star with the Leo 

, Reisman Orchestra. Formerly with 
Sousa’s Band and the New York 
Philharmonic. Uses a Conn 444N 
wood clarinet, also a Conn baritone 
eax. Writes January 27, 1937: “The 
new Conn clarinet. is the finest I 
have played and the Comn baritone 
the best made.” 


* 















of Bennie Bonacio and she has become an caauading 
star among women artists. She has played a Conn 
since the age of 13 and writes, April 7, 1937: “I have 
tried various makes of instruments ind Conn 

vastly superior in tone quality and intonation.” 




































































MAYHEW LANDS GOOD SUMMER SPOT 


The Nye Mayhew Band, after engagements at Hotel Statler, Boston, and the Pennsylvania, 
New York City, is booked for the summer at the Gien Island Casino, Westchester, N. Y. 
Will broadcast over NBC several nights a week. A splendid band built around the well 
known Mayhew brothers. Gus starred 9 years with Hal Kemp and Bob with Kemp, Ozzie 
Nelson and Whiteman. In the solid Conn brass section shown above, left to right: Director 
Nye Mayhew, Conn alto sax; Bunny Snyder, Conn 22B trumpet; Bob Mayhew, Conn 
26A cornet; Jack Meade, Conn short action 20J bass; Gus Mayhew, Conn 24H trombone; 
George Massa, Conn 4H trombone, 













BARNET OPENS 
SEASON WITH 
OWN ORCHESTRA 


For years Chas. Barnet has been 
@ successful star in New York. 
May ist he opened a promising 
season with his new orchestra at 
Hotel Kenmore, Albany, New 


wish this great bunch of Conn 
the utmost success with 





















aeons BROADCASTS OVER MUTUAL NETWORK 


pated pp thy bh es Above is the sax section of Henry King’s Orchestra, now playing at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
used Conns for 10 years, the and broadcasting over the Mutual Broadcasting System. This orchestra ls making a de- 
others from 5 to 11 years. We cided hit as the big attraction of the all-star floor show in the famous Empire room. All 
I three of these fine artista play Conn tenors exclusively and two of them use the new model 
their new band, Conn. Left to right: Joe Sudy, Vince Raft, Jack Diamond. Photo May 1, 1937. 









ALL CONN TESTIMONIALS GUARANTEED TO BE VOLUNTARY AND GENUINE EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION FOR WHICH NO PAYMENT OF ANY KIND HAS BEEN OR WILL BE MADE 





iS) t 2 ¢ . coco 
Shame SRsaSnanasmonmSooMnSssoBAOIAMAs 


on 





po SL 





SSS 


Giliberti, Pasquale 
Hurtado, Celso . 
Hayes, Buzzy 
Hartwick, Kenneth 
Hartwick, Jerry 
Hall, Nelson 
Hartinger, Joe 
Hadden, Walter E. 
Hartman, Donald K. 
Harris, Clarence W. B. 
Davis, Edwin Allan 
Hagquist, Bert 
Hagan, John Patrick 
Hopkins, Andy 
Howard, Ben 
Johnson, George L. 
Klersy, John 
Konitz, Frank 
Kies, Charles 
Knight, Fred 
Lindsay, Zella 
Lichtenstein, Ralph 
LaBonte, Louis 
Lamar, E. A. (10% ref.) 
Lamar, E. A. (10% ref.) 
Lambert, Lawrence 
Lebovitz, Jack 
outerene , Rose 
Markels, Michael 
spepen ces, — ee 
Mitchell, Bert 


McAllister, Je 

acken, E. 
Nathanson, Robert Larri 
Nichols, Clare .... 
Nichols, Aileen 
Newman, Robert 
Olsen, John 





50.00 | Pickering, Eric . 50.00 
20.00 | Psota, Joseph 25.00 
15.00 | Parnell, Chas. 25.00 
25.00 | Pocock, Don 10.00 
25.00 | Podraza, Gus . 10.00 
10.00 | Rosa, George 75.00 
10.00} Rosado, John . 10.00 
10.00} Richardson, Benny 25.00 
25.00 | Ross, Herbert C. 25.00 
aR AE 10.00 
25.00| Reyes, Rudy 50.00 
5.00] Scott, Cecil 15.00 
5.00 | Smith, Eddie ‘ 10.00 
5.00 St. Pierre, Henry 10.00 
25.00 | Sandry, Murray 10.00 
2.00] Semo, John 5.00 
5.00] Sayles, Leon V. 4.00 
50.00 Sheaffer, Wm. G. 50.00 
10.00] Stowell, Bob 25.00 
20.00] Schildcrout, Harry 10.00 
35.71 | Shook, Harry 5.00 
10.00] Thomas, George 10.00 
20.00] Torre, Joseph 10.90 
3.46 | Vincent, Earl 25.00 
3.76) villa, Lew 25.00 
Vail, Paul 10.00 
20.00 Walker, Horace 50.00 
35.72 | Zausner, Samuel .... lineal 25.00 
ae take 
50.00 $2,492.23 
50.00 Seeks err 
19.3 CLAIMS PAID DURING MAY, 1937 
5.00] Alpha Iota peatien Pyeternity.. come 72,00 
40.00} Andre, MiV@red on... ioctl 10.00 
NV OS Sg, SRT RTE Br 10.00 
25.00 Blackman, Teddy AE es 5.00 
10.00} Buddi, Charles oo......cccckeee 2.47 
10.00 | Burt, ‘Carl sietidhesailikeeiaiiel 25.00 

















NEE atte idee 40.00 
> = Se Lanete vadetpaladlies 50.00 
Cra; 5 See (RE esttiveepnenindiie 75.00 

Callo Blanche ; 21.10 
Clark. 1 ec RIG ecemet 250.00 
Cooper, Hugh . nntbdbanid ; 29.10 
Campbell, Norman nebiiatien . 100.00 
Creatore, Guiseppe . ; ‘ ; 5.00 
Dulaney, Kart ..................... 10.00 
DuPree, Reese ...... 30.00 
RE ER 25.00 
Ellis, Jack ........ | drintpiad Mapabiininns : 75.00 
Ferdinando, A. sithaninsenivnltnents ; 20.00 
Fulcher, Charlies . ie re 41.68 
Fritzley, Gene sasipiaghostiany * 7.30 
Fishman, ‘Edw. oveecevogvomnescangess ’ 25.00 
Greenleaf Ralph » - 9.00 
Galassi, Fra . 8.00 
Henderson, oP letcher YS TVL? : 60.54 
Tae: ae EP BiktcdistatiesoustesS 4 ‘ 10.00 
4 etuediibasbianetiithiateccses 12.00 

Micabele. Jos. OE Si 160.00 
Maitland, Johnnie _s seqlaeubtbtaalps 30.00 
Moroni, Jack ........ ; vaptlenity 2.00 
Miller, Dave lideethicsabented . 10.00 
McCandless, Russell .................. Stead 6.50 
Neal, Aubrey . 4 EN : 5.00 
Nazarro, Thos. ............ : Leethilbcconsiead 10.00 
Redman, Don 50.00 
Resh, Benny 22.96 
Russell, Mrs. 21.37 
Ten per cent due Members 74.28 
‘an Pool, Marshall ...................... 9.30 

$1,429.60 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. 3. BRENTON, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 





